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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY  TEE  TRANSLATOR . 


The  work  now  prefented  to  the  public 
is  compiled  on  the  plan,  and  follows  the 
arrangement,  of  the  Englifh  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory,  of  which  it  is,  in  general,  an  abridge¬ 
ment  ;  nor  could  the  author,  with  refpedt  to 
- 

-ancient  hiftory  efpecially,  have  chofen  a 
hmorc  judicious  and  accurate  guide.  The 
''"merit  of  that  Hiftory  has  been  long  gene¬ 


rally 


acknowledged 


it  was  compiled  by 


writers  of  diftingrrifhed  learning:  and  abili- 
ties;  and  compofed,  with  great  labour,  from 
the  moft  authentic  materials  afforded  by 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  By  the  greater 
part  of  readers,  however,  it  mu  ft  be  efteemed 
too  copious  and  diffufe  ;  on  which  account 
the  prefent  Summary  was  projected  by  M. 
Anquetil,  who  has,  with  great  judgement, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  that  elegant 
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cafe  and  vivacity  for  which  his  nation  has 
been  particularly  distinguished,  compreSTed 
into  nine  volumes  what  in  the  original  is 
dilated  through  more  than  fixty  of  much 
larger  contents. 

It  is  but  juStice  to  the  care  employed  in 
the  Tranflation  to  add  that,  in  point  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  it  may  claim  a  considerable  Supe¬ 
riority  to  its  original,  which,  probably,  was 
printed  without  being  revifed  by  the  author; 
as  a  great  number  of  the  names  have  been  dis¬ 
figured  by  typographical  errors,  and,  in  fome 
places,  mistakes  of  even  more  importance 
are  found.  All  thefe  have  been  carefully  cor¬ 
rected,  according  to  the  original  HiStory  ; 
though  no  liberty  of  that  kind  has  been 
taken  where  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
author  intended  a  deviation  from  the  work 
he  in  general  followed,  in  confequence  of 
preferring  fome  other  authority.  As  a  proof 
how  fcrupulouSly  this  rule  has  been  obferved, 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  no  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  part 
of  this  hiStory,  which  follows  what  is  called 
the  Samaritan  computation ;  and  was  that 
adopted  in  the  firfl  edition  of  the  Univerfal 
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Hiftory,  though  afterwards  altered,  in  the 
fecond,  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fyftem  of  archbifhop  Ufher. 

The  Modern  Hiftory  of  the  kingdoms  and 
ftates  of  Europe  has  been  continued  by  M. 
Anquetil  to  the  prefent  time;  and  exhibits 
a  faithful,  though  concife,  view  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  occurrences  of  which  they  have 
lately  been  the  theatre.  His  account  of  the 
principal  events  that  preceded  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  French  revolution  is  particularly 
confpicuous  for  its  moderation  and  impar¬ 
tiality  :  and  his  character  of  the  late  king  of 
France  is,  in  reality,  a  eulogium  of  the  moft 
liberal  kind.  He  never  deviates  from  the 
plain  and  interefting  narrative  of  fadfs,  to 
indulge  in  political  theory  and  declamation  ; 
and  the  fentiments  he  exprefles  on  the  fub- 
jedts  are,  invariably,  fuch  as  can  give  oftenfe 
to  none  but  the  furioully  fadlious. 

The  preface  by  the  author,  contifting 

principally  of  reafons  for  preferring  the 

title  that  has  been  adopted,  and  remarks 

on  fome  French  words,  appeared  to  be  of 

little  importance  to  an  Englifh  reader,  and 

has  therefore  been  omitted.  The  following 

£> 

reflexions,  however,  allufive  to  the  fituation 
of  his  own  country  while  he  was  employed 
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in  this  work,  muft  not  be  fuppreftfed,  as  they 
are  equally  juft  and  pathetic. 

44  It  is  nearly  ten  years  fmce  I  undertook 
44  this  work,  which  has  not  only  employed 
44  me  agreeably,  but  often  greatly  interefted 
44  me  by  the  frequent  refemblance  of  the 
44  events  I  was  defcribing  to  thofe  which 
44  daily  paft'ed  before  my  eyes.  I  even  in- 
44  cline  to  believe  it  was  the  prefence  of 
44  objecls  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  pourtrayed  in 
44  ancient  hiftory,  that  has  lometimes  given 
44  to  certain  parts  of  the  narrative  a  vivacity 
44  and  a  warmth,  of  which,  poffibly,  it  might 
44  otherwife  have  been  deftitute. 

44  It  is,  I  am  convinced  by  experience — it 
44  is  amid  the  vortex  of  a  revolution,  feated 
44  on  the  ruins  it  accumulates,  in  the  gloomy 
44  folitude  of  a  dungeon,  beneath  the  me- 
44  nacins:  axe  of  the  executioner,  that  we 
“  may  read  with  real  profit  the  hiftory  of 
<e  thofe  perfidies  and  phrenfies  by  which  the 
“  world  has  been  involved  in  mifery,  and 
“  drenched  in  blood. 

44  Could,  for  example,  any  doubts  be  en- 
M  tertained  with  refpedl  to  the  extent  and 
<e  horrors  of  the  profcriptions  of  Marius  and 
44  Sylla  ;  the  cool  and  infulting  iniquity  of 
the  tribunal  of  Praenefte ;  the  vidtims 
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ie  hurried  in  crowds  to  the  fword  of  the 
“  executioner,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
44  multitude ;  the  afiaffination  of  four 
“  thoufand  men  murdered  fo  near  the  fe- 
44  nate  that  their  cries  of  defpair  and  ago- 
44  nizing  groans  were  heard  by  that  afifem- 
44  bly  ; — all  fuch  doubts  muft  vanifii  at  the 
44  fight  of  our  revolutionary  tribunals  ;  our 
44  funereal  carts  dragging  to  death  the  old 
44  man  and  the  youth,  the  mother  and  the 
44  daughter,  the  newly  married  hulband  and 
44  his  blooming  bride,  while  the  multitude 
44  looked  on  with  ftupid  or  ferocious  eye, 
44  at  the  fight  of  the  pits  and  caverns  which 
44  yawned  to  receive  the  carcafes;  the  bodies 
44  yet  palpitating  hurried  away  by  the  rivers ; 
“  or  thofe  they  whelmed,  chained  together, 
(t  beneath  their  waters;  the  profcribed  mur- 
te  dered  in  prifons ;  the  wretches  expofed 
“  without  defenfe  to  the  thundering  engines 
“  of  war,  who  fell  at  every  volley  dead  or 
“  dying,  or  only  rofe  to  be  difpatched  by 
44  their  barbarous  guards  ;  while  monfters — « 
“  I  fhudder  at  the  thought — exulted  in  thefe 
44  fcenes,  and  forbad,  nay  cruelly  punifhed, 
44  every  fymptom  of  compaflion.  All  thefe 
44  fa6ts,  when  we  are  witnefifes  to  them, 
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44  prefent  to  our  eyes  what  is  fometimes 
“  comprized  in  two  pages  of  hiftory  ! 

44  As  for  myfelf,  after  the  mournful  medi- 
44  tations  excited  by  the  reading  of  thefe 
44  pages,  I  ufually  found  in  the  fucceeding 
44  encouragement  for  hope.  I  was  like  a 
44  traveller,  who,  furprized  in  the  midfl  of 
44  a  foreft  by  the  tempeft,  hears  the  thunder 
i(  roar,  and  the  winds  howl  among  the 
44  trees,  lbme  of  which  are  violently  bent 
44  above  his  head,  while  others  are  torn  up  by 
44  the  roots  with  a  difmal  crafh  ;  yet  bill  he 
44  advances,  till  he  at  length  perceives  fome 
44  rays  of  ferenity  which  revive  his  hopes. 
44  In  like  manner,  far  from  buffering  my 
44  progrefs  to  be  arrefted  by  the  fform,  I 
“  was  only  the  more  ardent  to  continue  my 
“  courfe,  and  haffened  to  finifh  a.fcene  of 
“  horror,  to  trace  one  more  confoling.  Thefe 
“  alternations  of  fear  and  hope  at  length 
£<  fubfided  into  a  full  confidence  in  Him 
44  who  fports  with  the  projedfs  of  men,  and 
“  finks  the  abyfs  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
“  eredled  by  ambition;  and  from  this/confi- 
<e  dence  refulted  refignation,  and,  excepting 
“  a  few  moments  of  difquietude,  perfedt 
4 4  tranquillity.” 
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UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


Has  the  world  been  created,  or  is  it  eternal?  Opinions  re- 
If  it  is  eternal,  is  it  not  the  Deity  himfelf?  Is  it  crMt!on° of* 
not  matter  that  is  eternal?  and  has  not  form the  *otld 
been  given  to  it,  in  time,  by  a  Being  fovereignly 
powerful  and  intelligent?  Thefe  are  queftions 
concerning  which  philofophers  have  been  di¬ 
vided  fince  the  firft  exiftence  of  philofophy  to 
the  prefent  day;  guided  by  them,  whole  nations 
have  embraced  opinions  on  thefe  fubjecfs,  which 
have  become  to  them  a  kind  of  religious  doc¬ 
trines. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  people  who  refle&ed  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  exiftence,  taught  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  univerfe  was  an  opake  air ,  filled 
with  an  impetuous  fpirit ;  a  diftuTbed  and  dark 
chaos,  which  this  fpirit  arranged  in  order. 
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With  the  Egyptians,  who  likewife  believed 
a  chaos,  motion  fupplied  the  place  of  fpirit. 
This  motion  threw  the  fiery  particles  upwards, 
bv  which  were  produced  the  fun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies.  The  flimy  and  grofs  matter 
fell  by  its  Weight  and  became  the  earth,  which 
prefted,  To  to  fpeak,  by  its  own  gravity,  forced 
Out  the  water  on  all  fides,  which  formed  the 
feas  ;  and  as  the  porofity  of  the  earth  was  fuf- 
ficienc  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  fun,  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  took  place  that  gave  birth  to  animals, 
with  which  the  earth  was  peopled;  but  new 
ones  were  no  longer  formed,  when,  becoming 
dry  and  hard,  it  was  no  longer  acted  on  inter¬ 
nally  by  the  celeftial  heat. 

The  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  in  like 
manner,  held  that  a  hideous  chaos  produced 
monfters,  which  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Bel  deltroyed  them ;  brought  to 
perfection  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  five  planets; 
and  gave  birth  to  men. 

Orpheus,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft 
theologian  of  paganifm,  reprefents  cether ,  or  the 
heavens,  as  created  by  a  being,  whom  he  calls  the 
town  felling  light,  and  fmrceof  life,  and  to  whom 
he  aferibes  the  attributes  of  iiixijiblc,  incompre - 
henfible,  and  creator  of  all  things..  From  this 
firft  idea,  which  is  grand  and  fublime,  he  de- 
feends  to  fuppofe,  that  from  an  egg,  the  pro- 
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geny  of  chance ,  all  the  generations  of  mankind 
were  produced. 

Hefiod  places  this  firft  egg  in  the  valt  bofom 
of  chaos,  and  derives  from  it  beneficent  lave , 
furnilhed  with  golden  wings,  and  impetuous 
as  the  hurricane.  From  love  and  chaos  were 
produced  men  and  animals. 

Anaximenes  and  Anaximander  fuppofed 
that  generation  and  corruption  arofe  from  a 
circular  motion  impreffed  on  the  world  from 
all  eternitv. 

J 

Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  dif- 
ciples  of  the,  former,  enlarged  and  improved 
the  hypothefis  of  their  mailers,  by  admitting  an 
intelligent  being,  diltinCt  from  matter,  who  im¬ 
preffed  motion  on  the  latter. 

A  fimilar  difagreement  is  found  between  the 
inventors  of  atoms  and  their  difciples.  Leucip¬ 
pus  fuppofed  them  to  move  fortuitoufly,  and 
claih  and  mingle  without  any  determinate  di¬ 
rection  ;  Epicurus  imagined  them  to  move  ob¬ 
liquely  Democritus  bellowed  on  them  ani¬ 
mation.  Among  the  moderns,  Gaffendi  retain¬ 
ed  atoms  and  a  void.  Defcartes  afferted  a 
plenum-,  and  for  atoms  fubllituted  a  fubtle  mat¬ 
ter,  which  he  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  vor¬ 
tices  under  the  directions  of  an  intelligent  hehig , 
the  architect  of  the  world. 

But  is  this  being  matter  endowed  with  in- 
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teliigence,  or,  are  matter  and  intelligence  two 
beings  diftincl  from  each  other?  According  to 
Hippafus  and  Heraclitus, is  the  principle  of 
all  things,  and  this  fire  is  God. 

According  to  the  ftoics,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Zeno,  the  two  principles  are  fpirit  and 
matter;  the  one  aflive,  the  other  paffive,  and 
both  corporeal.  There  is  no  immaterial  fub- 
ftance.  Spirit  fuftains,  vivifies,  and  penetrates 
the  whole  univerfe,  and  each  of  its  parts,  as  the 
foul  fills  the  body.  Thus  every  part  of  the 
world  is  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  is  incorruptible.  Spinofa 
revived  this  fyftem,  which  is  ftill  in  repute 
among  the  Indians  and  Chinefe,  and  even 
among  the  cabaliftic  Jews,  who,  in  confequence, 
are  not  exempt  from  the  fufpicion  of  atheifm. 

The  opinion  which  admits  two  diftincl  prin¬ 
ciples,  independent  of  each  other,  is  fupported 
by  great  names.  Pythagoras,  Ariftotle,  So¬ 
crates,  and  Plato.  The  difciples  of  thefe  cele¬ 
brated  men,  themfelves  alfo  celebrated,  Empe¬ 
docles,  Plutarch,  and  others,  introduced  vari¬ 
eties  into  the  fyftem  of  their  mafters,  of  which, 
however,  they  retained  the  general  principle ; 
and  in  this  they  were  imitated  by  fome  hereti¬ 
cal  chriftians ;  as  the  manicheans,  the  marcion- 
ites,  and  the  paulicians. 

From  the  expreffions  of  thefe  ancient  philo- 
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fophers,  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  they 
believed  the  world  to  be  eternal.  But  whole 
nations  have  believed,  and  ftill  believe,  the 
world  to  have  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  was 
created  out  of  nothing  by  the  fupreme  power 
of  God ;  and  that,  confequently,  from  its  own 
nature,  it  is  fubje£t  to  diflblution.  This  was 
the  do£trine  of  the  Etrurians,  or  ancient  Tufcans, 
the  old  Perfians,  the  Indians,  and  their  philo- 
fophers  the  magi  and  the  brachmans ;  the 
Gauls  and  their  druids;  the  Chinefe,  the  Ja- 
panefe,  and  even  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Amer 
rica,  whofe  opinions  we  fhall  ftate,  as  we  fuc- 
ceffively  introduce  thefe  nations  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader. 

From  an  examination  of  all  thefe  fyftems,  it  Account  of 

J  Mofes, 

will  no  doubt  appear  that  the  mod  rational  is 
that  of  Mofes.  His  exordium  is  truly  fublime, 
and  has  been  always  cited  as  a  model  of  elo¬ 
quence.-—”  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 

heavens  and  the  earth.  He  faid  let  there  be 
“  light,  and  there  was  light.  He  made  the  fir- 
**  mament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
“  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
“  were  above  the  firmament.  He  faid  let  the 
“  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  and  trees  yielding 
”  fruits ;  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament 
“  of  heaven,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 

”  and  the  lefler  light  to  rule  the  night,  and  let 
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ct  them  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for 
“  days,  and  for  years :  let  the  waters  bring 
te  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
<c  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
“  earth  ;  let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
“  creature  after  his  kind,  and  creeping  thing 
“  and  beaft  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  let 
<c  them  increafe  and  multiply  in  the  earth.” — 
As  the  completion  of  the  creation,  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  called  him  Adam,  and 
gave  him  a  companion,  whom  he  named  Eve. 

It  would  doubtlefs  be  pleafing  to  know  by 

tion,  how  jo  j 

effected,  what  means  God  arranged  the  chaos  in  order ; 
whether,  as  Defcartes  imagined,  by  caufing  vor¬ 
tices  to  revolve  compoled  of  matter  infinitely 
divifible,  or  as  Burnet  fuppofed,  folely  by  im- 
prelfing  on  it  a  fir  ft  motion,  and  leaving  the 
elements  to  act  according  to  their  fpecific  qua¬ 
lities;  by  which  the  earth  was  carried  to  the 
centre,  the  water  was  diftributed  around  it,  and 
the  air  and  fire  afeended,  according  to  the  New¬ 
tonian  laws  of  attraction  ;  or  whether,  laftly,  we 
are  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Whifton, 
who  confining  himfelf,  like  Mofes,  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  our  globe  and  it  acceffories,  fuppofes 
that  it  was  at  firft  a  comet,  which  God  had  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  long  and  violent  ebullition  for  the 
arrangements  which  were  completed  within  the 
fix  davs.  ,  . 
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So  many  attempts  to  difcover  what  can  never 
be  known,  muft  only  compel  us  to  regret  that 
men  of  fenfe  lhould  employ  themfelves  in  en¬ 
quiries,  in  which  fcience  is  exhaufted  equally 
without  utility  and  without  fuccefs.  This  ex¬ 
travagance,  which  has  always  exifted,  and  Hill 
exifts,  is  confpicuous  likewife  in  the  opinions 
relative  to  the  effence  of  fpirits  and  bodies,  and 
efpecially  in  the  difputes  on  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  man. 

Man,  according  to  Mofes,  was,  when  created,  Qualities  of 

....  .  Adam, 

placed  in  a  delightiul  garden,  called  the  terreftrial 
paradife.  It  cannot  bq  doubted  but  that  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  created  of  adult  age,  and  that 
they  were  a  pair  perfe£t  in  beauty.  But  the 
talmudift  rabbins  improve  on  this  idea,  and 
magnify  their  dimenfions,  till  they  reprefent 
them  as  large  enough  to  reach  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other ;  for,  fay  they,  Adam 
muft  have  been  able  to  pafs  the  feas,  to  vifit  the 
different  parts  of  his  domain.  They  admit, 
however,  that  after  his  fall,  his  ftature  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  hundred  ells ;  and  the  mahometan 
do&ors  do  not  affign  to  him  a  greater  height 
than  that  of  a  lofty  palm-tree.  As  for  his  mind, 
thefe  doctors  affure  us,  it  muft  have  been  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  fciences ;  nor  have  any  arts 
been  invented,  with  all  the  principles  and  pro- 
ceffes  of  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
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This  mind,  this  divine  breath,  is  what  we 
call  the  foul.  Concerning  this,  it  has  been 
alked ;  does  God  create  a  foul  for  every  man  as 
he  is  born,  or  did  he  at  firft  create  as  many  as 
fhould  be  necelfary  as  long  as  the  human  race 
fhall  exift  ?  Thofe  who  deny  the  former  opi¬ 
nion,  will  not  admit  that  God  mud,  as  it  were, 
take  particular  cognizance  of  the  union  of  the 
fexes,  in  order  to  create  a  foul  as  foon  as  it 
takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  their  oppo- 
nents  obje£i,  to  what  purpofe  fhould  there  be 
fuch  a  number  of  fouls  ufelefs  and  idle,  or  how 
are  they  employed  till  their  turn  comes  to 
animate  bodies  ? 

Pythagoras  obviates  the  obje&ion  drawn  from 
the  ina£livity  in  which  fuch  a  multitude  of  fouls 
muft  remain  during  fo  many  thoufands  of  ages, 
by  fuppofing  that  only  fo  many  were  created 
as  there  would  be  men  exifting  on  the  earth  at 
one  time.  When  their  number  was  complete, 
as  foon  as  a  man  fhould  die,  his  foul  was  to 
pafs  into  the  body  of  another,  who  would  be 
born  the  fame  moment,  and  this  fucceffion, 
which  has  continued  from  the  firft  inftant  that 
thefe  fouls  were  formed,  prevents  them  from  at 
any  time  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  ina£tivity.  This 
is  the  fyftem  of  the  metcmpfychojis,  which  the 
followers  of  this  philofopher  confidered  as  the 
beft  adapted  to  explain  all  difficulties  arifing 
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from  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil.  It  has 
been  embraced  by  feveral  ancient  nations,  and 
is  ftill  taught  by  the  gymnofophifts,  a  feet  of 
Indian  philofophers. 

If  the  creation  of  fouls  has  given  occafion  to  Negroes, 
difputes,  that  of  bodies  has  not  lefs  embarraffed 
careful  enquirers.  The  firft  couple,  fay  they, 
was  either  white  or  black.  If  they  were  white, 
whence  have  we  negroes  ?  If  they  were  black, 
whence  are  the  whites?  They  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  has  qxifted,  before  or  fince  Adam, 
a  race  of  men  of  which  he  was  not  the  father, 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  his.  But  are  we 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  force  of  imagination  in  mothers, 
and  other  phyfical  caufes,  to  pronounce  positive¬ 
ly  that  the  white  complexion  can  never  be  dark¬ 
ened  to  black,  or  the  black  changed  to  white  ? 

As  there  is  a  gradation  among  beings,  from  thofe  Genii-, 
who  have  only  a  Ample  exiftence,  as  a  ftone,  S}'P 
to  thofe  who  add  to  that  exiftence  the  lifer  of  ve¬ 
getables,  and  thence  to  animals  which  feel,  and 
to  men  who  think  and  reafon  ;  a  link  would  be 
wanting  in  this  chain,  if,between  man,  fo  limited 
in  his  faculties,  and  God,  the  moft  perfect  being, 
therewere  notfome  intermediate  beings  moreper- 
fe£t  than  man,  and  lefs  perfect  than  God.  From 
this  analogy  is  fuppofed  to  be  deduced  a  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  fubftances  purely  fpiritual. 
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but  which  have  the  faculty  of  clothing,  and 
actually  clothe  themfelves  in  thin  and  fubtile 
bodies,  formed  of  a  cloud  or  vapour,  which 
they  affume  and  lay  afide  at  pleafure.  Some  re¬ 
ligions  afcribe  to  them  every  pafhon  and  every 
virtue.  With  thefe  they  infpire  men  ;  and  are 
appointed,  under  the  orders  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  to  govern  the  world,  impel  and  guide 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  diredl  the  events 
of  human  life. 

Their  names  are  different,  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places.  According  to 
fome  philofophers,  efpecially  the  Greeks,  every 
man  had  his  attendant  genius  who  admonifhed, 
reproved,  or  encouraged  him.  Frequently  the 
tutelar  genius  of  one  perfon  oppofed  the  genius 
of  another.  You,  perhaps,  may  be  filent  before 
me,  and  feel  my  prefence  impofe.a  reftraint  on 
vou ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  my  genius  has 
an  afcendancy  over  your’s.  The  fame  afeend- 
ancy  of  one  genius  over  another  decided  the 
fate  of  a  city,  a  province,  or  an  empire. 

The  Perfians.  had  their  peris,  a  kind  of  fuper- 
eatural  heroes,  warlike  and  gallant;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  their  fylvans,  dryads,  and  nymphs.  Our  an- 
ceftors  believed  in  fairies,  fylphs,  and  ondins,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  cabalifts  Hill  believe.  The 
catholic  chriftians  are  convinced  of  the  exiftence 
of  angels  and  demons,  the  former  of  which 
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fuggefl:  to  men  good  thoughts,  and  incite  to 
good  aCtions;  while  the  latter  tempt  them  to 
commit  evil. 

Such  are  the  real  or  imaginary  beings  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the 
world  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  fir  ft  created. 

The  firft  abode  of  the  original  pair  was  the 
terreftrial  paradife  of  which  Mofes  has  circum- 
ftantially  defcribed  the  fituation.  The  traces  of 
it  have  been  fought,  without  confidering  that 
they  muft  have  been  effaced  by  the  deluge.  As 
they  have  not  been  found,  paradife  has  been 
placed  wherever  prejudice,  predilection,  or 
fancy  fuggefted  ;  in  Afia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
even  in  America;  fo  ingenious  are  men  in  in¬ 
venting  plaufible  arguments  to  fupport  error. 

Our  firft  parents  entered  into  the  terreftrial  Fail  of 
paradife  under  an  awful  condition— Of  every 
“  tree  of  the  garden  ye  may  freely  eat ;  but  of 
“  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ye 
“  ftiall  not  eat  ;  in  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof, 
tf  ye  (hall  furely  die.”  Mofes  relates  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  injunction  and  its  confequences. 

The  fruit  was  “  pleafant  to  the  eyes;”  it 
tempted  Eve,  and  fhe  defired  it.  Fear  caufed 
her  to  hefitate ;  the  ferpent  encouraged  her ; 

“  file  took  of  it  and  did  eat,  and  gave  alfo  unto 
“  her  hulband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.”  Im¬ 
mediately  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  covered  them- 
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felves  with  fig-leaves  to  conceal  their  fhame. 
God  calls  them,  reproaches  them  with  their 
crime,  and  ironically  taunts  them  for  having 
believed  that  this  fruit  would  render  them  like 
the  eternal  Being.  They  endeavour  to  excufe 
themfelves,  but  God,  refuming  all  his  feverity, 
curfes  the  ferpent ;  condemns  the  woman  to  be 
fubjefit  to  her  hufband,  and  to  bring  forth  child¬ 
ren  in  forrow ;  and  the  man  to  till  laboriouf- 
ly  the  earth,  and  procure  from  it  his  fuftenance 
by  painful  exertion.  “  In  the  fweat  of  thy 
“  face,”  faid  he,  “  jfhalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
<(  return  unto  the  ground,  out  of  which  thou 
“  waft  taken  ;  for  duft  thou  art,  and  unto  duft 
**  thou  fhalt  return.*’  After  this  fentence,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
placed  at  the  entrance,  a  cherubim,  and  a  flam¬ 
ing  fword,  which  turned  every  way  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  unhappy  pair. 

A  tree,  the  fruits  of  which,  when  eaten,  con¬ 
vey  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  another 
tree  which  beftows  immortality ;  a  ferpent  with 
the  faculty  of  human  fpeech ;  a  God  who  con- 
verfes  with  his  creatures ! — all  this  has  been 
confidered  by  fome  commentators  as  merely  an 
oriental  allegory.  The  ferpent,  fay  they,  if  he 
entered  into  converfation  with  Eve,  without 
terrifying  her,  could  not  have  been  of  his  pre- 
fent  hideous  form.  He  was,  doubtlefs,  the  devil 
in  the  Ihape  of  a  handfome  youth.  The  fruits 
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which  beftow  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
were  pleafures  which  the  young  couple  were 
forbidden  for  a  time  to  tafte  ;  and  remorfe  for 
their  tranfgreffion,  of  which  they  believed  God 
to  have  been  a  witnefs,  caufed  the  confulion 
which  they  endeavoured  td  conceal. 

It  is  not  aftoniftiing,  add  the  fame  commen¬ 
tators,  that  God  who  had  juft  created  them, 
and  was  accuftomed  to  manifeft  himfelf  to  them, 
fliould  ftill  preferve  a  familiarity  with  them, 
which,  to  us,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  muft  ap¬ 
pear  very  extraordinary.  Muft  not  the  tree 
which  difpenfed  immortality  have  fignified  the 
means  of  perpetuating  ourfelves,  by  which  we 
are,  in  fome  manner,  rendered  immortal  ?  But 
poflibly,  fay  others,  God  might  have  created  a 
tree  whofe  favoury  and  fubftantial  fruits  poflefTed 
the  quality  of  preferving  in  men  always  the 
fame  ftrength  of  body,  and  preventing  maladies 
and  every  painful  fenfation,  till  it  fhould  pleafe 
the  divine  Being  to  tranflate  them  to  a  ftill  more 
happy  abode. 

Such  are  the  conjeftural  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  explain  thefe  wonderful  fatts,  of 
which  the  refult  alone  is  neceftary  to  be  known: 
that  is,  that  the  firft  man  finned,  and  that  he 
was  punifhed  not  only  in  his  own  perfon,  but 
that  his  whole  pofterity  was  involved  in  the 
chaftifement  of  his  crime.  This,  according  to 
Mofes,  is  the  fource  of  the  evils  that  afflift  the 
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Chronology 
before  the 
Deluge. 


Tradition. 


Death  of 
Abel. 


human  race.  As  to  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if,  after  they  were  driven  out  of 
Paradife,  they  immediately  became  fubjeft  to 
all  our  defires  and  wants,  without  having  the 
fame  or  equivalent  means  to  gratify  them,  they 
mud  have  been  the  mod  miferable  creatures 
that  ever  exifted. 

Some  chronologifts  reprefent  them  to  have 
lived  eight  hundred,  and  others  near  a  thoufand 
years.  There  is  the  fame  difference  in  the  ages 
affigned  to  their  defendants,  the  antediluvian, 
patriarchs;  fo  that,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
the  fpace  of  time  which  elapfed  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  deluge  was  1307  years,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  2.262  years. 

We  can  only  be  acquainted  with  what  paffed 
in  this  interval  from  traditions,  which,  handed 
down  from  patriarch  to  patriarch,  were  tranf- 
rnitted  to  Noah,  who  furvived  the  deluge ;  and 
in  like  manner  tranfmitted  the  memory  of 
events  to  his  defendants.  From  them  Abra¬ 
ham  received  them,  and  delivered  them  down 
through  his  line  to  Mofes,  who  preferved  them 
to  us  in  writing,  though  in  but  a  very  fmall 
number,  considering  the  duration  of  this  epocha. 

His  hidorv,  in  its  firft  pages,  records  an  event 
which  mud  have  been  as  didreffing  to  our  fil'd 
parents  as  it  is  poflible  to  conceive.  Adam  and 
Eve,  among  many  other  children  who  are  men¬ 
tioned,  had  two  who  have  become  celebrated ; 
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Cain,  who,  was  of  a  gloomy  .difpofition,  envious 
and  wicked,  and  Abel,  wno  was  mild  and  na¬ 
turally  virtuous.  The  former  addifted  himfelf 
to  agriculture;  the  latter,  to  the  keeping  of 
fheep.  A  preference  fhewn  by  the  parents  to 
the  amiable  qualities  of  Abel  irritated  Cain, 
and  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy  he  killed  his  brother 
and  buried  him. 

The  Jewiih  hiftorian  here  introduces  God  Fulfilment 

of  Cain. 

direftly  queftioning  Cain. — “  Where  is  Abel 
“  thy  brother?”  To  which  he  churlithly  re¬ 
plies,  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  “As  a 
“  punifhment  of  thy  crime,”  rejoins  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  “  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  fhalt  thou 
“  be  in  the  earth.”'  The  idea  of  perpetually 
wandering,  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the 
defendants  of  his  other  brothers,  terrified  the 
guilty  wretch.  “  Whofoever  findeth  me,”  faid 
he,  fhall  flay  me.”  “  Behold,”  faid  God, 

“  I  have  fet  a  mark  upon  thee,  that  he  that 
“  meeieth  thee  fhall  not  flav  thee.” 

j 

This  mark,  which  was  to  arrefi:  the  arm  of 
his  enemy,  has  given  birth  to  a  thoufand  con- 
jeftures  among  the  commentators.  Was  it  im- 
preffed  on  his  perfon,  or  exterior  to  him  ?  If 
exterior  to  him,  it  might  probably  be  an  earth¬ 
quake  which  perpetually  attended  him,  and 
prevented  any  perfon  from  approaching  him  ;  or 
the  dog  of  Abel,  who  continually  accompanied 
him,  and  defended  him  from  every  one  who  at- 
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tempted  to‘&ttack:  Kim.  TfTmpreffed  on  his  per- 
fon,  it  was’paffibly  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
of  Abel,  or  of  the  fabbath  ;  or  the  name  God,  im¬ 
printed  on  his  forehead  :  it  might  be  the  figure 
of  a  crofs ;  a  horn;  the  leprofy ;  a  haggard  and 
wild  look ;  red  and  bloodyi  eyes  ;  a  trembling  of 
all  his  limbs;  or,  which  appears  more  probable,  - 
an  air  of  difmay  gnd  agitation,  the  confequence 
of  his  remorfe,  the  fign  belt  adapted  to  fufpend 
the  ftroke  of  vengeance,  by  exciting  compaf- 
fion  for  a  man  fo  wretched. 

Thus  have  commentators  amplified  by  their 
reveries  the  fimple,  natural,  and  affedting  narra¬ 
tive  of  Mofes.  That  hiftorian  has  informed  us, 
in  a  few  words,  what  was  the  origin  of  various 
cuftoms  and  arts,  and  recorded  the  names  of 
their  inventors.  Lamech,  the  fon  of  Cain,  gave 
the  firft  example  of  polygamy.  Cain  himfelf  built 
'  the  firft  city,  and  introduced  weights  and  mea- 
fures.  One  of  his  grandfons  “  was  the  father  of 
“  luch  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  fuch  as  have  cat¬ 
tle.”  Jubal  invented  mufic  ;  Tubal-Cain  the  arts 
of  forging  iron,  and  carting  brafs  ;  and  a  female, 
named  Naamah,  thofe  of  fpinning  and  weaving. 

Idolatry  preceded  the  deluge.  It  no  doubt 
began  long  after  the  beginning  of  time,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  was  Hill 
frefh  in  the  minds  of  men.  Poflibly  it  had  its 
origin  in  reverence  and  gratitude  to  the  bene- 
fadlors  of  the  human  race,  the  exterminators  of 
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monfters,  or  the  inventors  of  arts.  Such  fen- 
timents  ealily  lead  to  adoration.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  they  infpire,  might  likewife,  perhaps,  in¬ 
duce  men  to  make  them  the  objects  of  divine 
honours.  Their  revolutions  and  courfes  were 
obferved  before  the  deluge ;  and  their  periods 
were  engraven  on  two  pillars,  the  one  of  ftone 
that  it  might  withstand  the  water,  and  the 
other  of  brick  that  it  might  refill;  the  fire  ;  fince 
thefe  two  elements,  according  to  a  traditional 
prediction  of  Adam,  were  fucceflively  to  deftroy 
the  human  race.  Of  thefe  two  pillars,  Jofephus 
tells  us,  one,  that  of  ftone,  was  ftill  Handing  in 
his  time,  and  that  he  had  himfelf  feen  it. 

The  fcripture  afligns  no  children  to  Abel,  but  The  deiug- 
afcribes  a  numerous  pofterity  to  Seth,  whofe 
birth  confoled  Eve  for  the  death  of  Abel.  The 
defcendants  of  Seth  long  lived  diftinguilhed  for. 
wifdom  and  piety,  and  feparated  from  the,  pofte- 
rity  of  Cain  $  with  which,  however,  at  length, 
they  contra£f:ed  alliances,  and  adopted  many  of 
the  vices  of  the  Cainites,  without  communicating 
to  them  their  virtues.  God  found  that  they  were 
immerfed  in  the  fame  guilt  and  abominations, 
and  determined  to  deftroy  the  whole  of  the  per- 
verfe  race  of  mankind. 

One  man  alone,  named  Noah,  a  defcendant 
from  Seth,  had  efcaped  the  general  corruption, 
and  merited  to  be  exempted  from  the  profcrip- 
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tion,  with  his  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
phet,  and  their  wives.  God  ordered  him  to 
build  an  ark,  or  veffel,  capable  of  containing  a 
pair  of  every  kind  of  animals,  and  to  fhut  them 
in  with  him.  When  they  had  entered  into  the 
ark,  God,  according  to  the  expreffions  of  the 
feripture,  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
called  forth  the  waters  from  the  great  deep, 
which  covered  the  earth  feveral  cubits  above 
the  fummits  of  the  highell  mountains.  The 
flood  continued  five  months,  during  which  all 
mankind  perifhed  but  thofe  who  were  in  the 
ark.  When  the  waters  were  abated  from  off 
the  earth,  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Piety  of  The  naked  and  defolate  appearance  of  the 

Noah.  ,  1  r, 

earth,  lately  fo  delightful  3  the  fearful  traces  of 
torrents  3  the  folitude  and  mournful  filence 
which  prevailed,  could  not  but  infpire  Noah 
and  his  family  with  the  mod:  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  3  they  implicitly  repofed  their  trull  in 
Providence,  the  fureft  refuge  of  the  unhappy, 
and  raifed  an  altar  on  Mount  Ararat,  where 
the  ark  had  refled,  in  teflimony  of  their  refig- 
nation,  and  on  which  they  offered  burnt-offer¬ 
ings. 

God,  fatisfied  with  this  a  at  of  piety,  changed, 
in  their  behalf,  the  curfe  pronounced  upon 
Adam  into  a  bleffing.  “  Be  fruitful,”  laid  he, 
c<  and  multiply,  and  replenifli  the  earth  3  the 
“  fear  of  you  fhall  be  upon  all  animals,  for  into 
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*c  your  hands  are  they  delivered  to  be  meat  for 
*f  you. — Whofo  fheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
<£  fhall  his  blood  be  (bed. — I  make  a  covenant 
“  with  you  for  ever ;  there  fhall  not  again  be  a 
“  flood,  and  in  token  of  this  covenant  I  fet  my 
te  bow  in  the  clouds.”  This  bow  was  the  rain¬ 
bow,  the  natural  effect  of  the  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  the  fun  in  an  oppoflte  cloud,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  God  then  pointed  out  to  men 
terrified  by  the  vaft  eruption  of  the  waters  to 
fignify  to  them  that  there  fhould  never  again  be 
a  flood. 

Noah  cultivated  the  earth  and  planted  the Hls  ,ntoxi' 

t  cation, 

vine,  of  the  powerful  juice  of  the  fruit  of  which 
he  firffc  experienced  the  too-frequently  danger¬ 
ous  effects.  Intoxication  exhibited  him  to  his 
children  in  an  indecent  fituation.  Ham,  the 
father  of  Canaan,  made  him  the  fubjeft  of  his 
derifion  ;  but  Shem  and  Japhet  treated  their  fa¬ 
ther  with  reverence,  and  covered  him  with  a 
garment.  The  old  man,  when  reftored  to  his 
reafon,  having  learned  what  had  pafled,  faid 
with  a  prophetic  anger,  <c  The  Lord  (hall  blefs 
“  £hem,  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant :  God 
<£  fhall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  fhall  dwell  in 
“  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his 
“  fervant.” 

Noah  died  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  His  death 
the  deluge,  near  Mount  Ararat,  where,  it  is 
faid,  he  was  buried.  Others  make  him  leave 
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fendants. 


his  three  Tons,  who  were  born  before  the  flood, 
and  journey  with  their  younger  offspring  to 
China,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  believe 
themfelves  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  nations. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  follow  the 
progrefs  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah  and  their 
effabliffiments.  The  criticifm  by  which  thefe 
enquiries  have  been  guided,  is  neither  certain 
nor  clear,  and  from  an  immenfe  chaos  of  eru¬ 
dition,  we  can  only  fele£t  a  few  very  brief  fa£ls. 

The  true  religion,  that  is  to  fay,  the  worfhip 
of  one  God,  was  long  preferved  in  the  race  of 
Shem.  Ham  is  accufed  of  having  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  idolatry,  of  having  invented  magic, 
and  of  being  debauched,  inceftuous,  and  cruel. 
The  moft  diftinguifhed  among  his  defcendants 
was  Nimrod,  who  built  fome  great  cities :  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  firft  king,  and  is 
ff  iled  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  •  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  then  beftowed  honour  and  cele¬ 
brity,  and  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  man¬ 
kind,  fince  it  freed  the  earth  from  noxious 
animals. 

It  was  in  the  branch  of  Shem  that  the  patri¬ 
archal  line  was  continued.  The  Hebrews  derived 
their  name  from  his  fon  Heber ;  and  in  the  time 
of  his  children  temples  were  begun  to  be  built, 
and  divine  honours  rendered  to  the  chiefs  of 
nations.  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  a 
carver  of  ftatues.  This  is  nearly  the  whole 
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that  can  be  collected  from  the  Hebrew  hiftory 
during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  and  feventy-eight 
years,  from  the  deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham. 

It  refembles  a  great  book  with  writing  only  in 
a  few  of  its  pages. 

The  enterprize  of  the  tower  of  Babel  may  be 
faid  to  be  its  principal  chapter,  both  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  fadt  itfelf,  and  its  confequences, 
which  were  the  feparation  of  nations  and  their 
difperfion  over  the  whole  earth.  This  event 
is  related  in  the  following  manner :  about  four 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  forty  or 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Noah,  the  children 
of  that  patriarch  becoming  very  numerous  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Shinaar,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  began  to  perceive  that 
this  country  could  not  contain  them,  and  that 
they  muft  foon  feparate.  They  refolved,  there¬ 
fore,  firffc  to  build  a  tower  which  fhould  ferve 
them  as  a  fignal  of  union,  if  ever  they  fhould 
with  again  to  collect  together.  To  this  mo¬ 
tive,  the  object  of  which  is  not  blameable,  they 
added  a  fentiment  of  pride  highly  reprehenfible, 

<c  Let  us,”  faid  they,  “  build  a  city  and  a  tower, 
cc  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  heaven.”  As  if, 
like  the  Titans,  they  had  determined  to  attack 
God  on  his  very  throne. 

They  began  their  work  with  ardour.  Three 
years  were  employed  in  preparations,  which 
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Confufion 
®f  tangues. 


Origin  of 
languages. 


confided  principally  in  making  bricks  baked  in 
the  iun,  and  gathering  great  quantities  of  reeds, 
which  when  mixed  with  bitumen  procured  from 
the  neighbouring  lakes,  are  dill  ufed  in  that 
country  for  cement.  The  edifice  confided  of 
eight  fquare  towers,  one  above  the  other,  gra¬ 
dually  decreafing  in  diameter  upwards,  with  a 
winding  daircafe  on  the  outfide  for  the  more 
eafy  conveyance  of  the  materials. 

When  they  had  reached  the  height,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  accounts,  of  one  league,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  of  two,  the  workmen  fuodenly 
perceived  that  they  no  longer  underdood  each 
other,  but  that  every  one  fpoke  a  language  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  his  companion.  This  was 
the  effedt  of  a  miracle  by  which  God  punifhed 
their  proud  attempt.  It  was  impofiible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  building  of  the  tower,  the  remains  of 
which  fome  travellers  have  believed  they  could 
difcover.  Each  affociated  with  thofe  whofe 
language  he  could  underdand,  and  by  whom  he 
was  underdood ;  and  thus  were  formed  thofe 
focieti.es  or  nations  which  gradually  overfpread 
the  furface  of  the  earth. 

FIRST  AGES  AFTER  THE  DELUGE. 

From  the  account  of  the  confufion  of  tongues 
as  related  by  Mofes,  we  deduce  at  lead  this 
confequence,  that  languages  derive  their  origin 
from  God.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
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learn  them,  and  it  mull,  no  doubt,  be  much 
more  fo  to  form  them.  Experience  teaches  us, 

^hat  fome  fyllables  cannot  be  pronounced  ex¬ 
cept  by  thofe  who  'have  been  accuftomed  to 
them  from  their  infancy.  The  firft  languages 
muft  have  been  very  fimple,  fince  they  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  have  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  then,  certainly,  not  extenfive. 

Arts,  fciences,  and  a  thoufand  other  caufes  have 
enriched  language.  If  there  were  but  one 
original  language  among  mankind,  it  muft  have 
required  ages  to  bring  it  to  perfection  3  “Three 
“  caufes,”  fays  Scaliger,  “  have  contributed  firft 
“  to  form,  and  afterwards  to  perfect  language  : 

“  neceflity,  ufe,  and  the  defire  of  pleating'.  Ne- 
“  ceffity  produced  a  number  of  words  very  im- 
“  perfectly  connected ;  ufe,  by  multiplying  them, 

“  gave  them  more  expreflion ;  and  the  defire 
“  of  pleating,  afterwards  produced  that  variety 
“  of  phrafe,  and  happy  aflemblage  of  words, 

“  which  give  elegance  and  grace  to  fpeech.” 

The  art  of  writing  muft  have  been  pofterior  Writing, 
to  language.  We  are  not  difinclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  muft  have  been  praCtifed  before 
the  deluge  ;  fince  there  were  then  great  em¬ 
pires,  and  by  confequen.ce  a  government  and 
police,  which  can  fcarcely  be  fupported  with¬ 
out  conventional  figns,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  chief  may  be  conveyed  to  a  diftance  with 
fafety  and  fecrecy;  ,and  thefe  figns,  whatever 
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they  may  have  been,  are,  in  their  principle, 
writing. 

The  moft  ancient  appears  to  have  been  hieror 
glyphical,  by  which  obje&s  are  delineated,  and 
which  muft  have  been  eafy  to  invent.  That 
which  we  employ,  and  which  delineates  words, 
is  the  moft  admirable  effort  of  the  human  mind; 
but  it  may  have  been  invented,  and  brought 
to  perfe&ion  by  time,  reflexion,  and  practice. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  afcribe  its  origin,  as  fome 
authors  have  done,  to  miracles. 

Difperfvon^  The  difperfion  of  mankind  may  he  accounted 
for  in  the  fame  manner.  It  is  very  natural  that 
a  number  of  perfons  crouded  in  one  place,  fee¬ 
ing  at  fome  diftance  a  country  where  they 
might  live  more  at  their  eafe,  fliould  remove  to 
that  country,  and  fo  progreffively.  The  fcrip- 
ture  points  out  in  this  progreflion  an  order 
which  may  induce  us  to  believe  it  did  not  de¬ 
pend  on  chance.  Some  calculators  have  com¬ 
puted  the  number  of  men  who  exifted  at  the 
time  of  this  difperfion,  and  have  concluded, 
that  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  life 
of  men  at  that  time,  there  muft  have  been  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand.  Noah 
had  no  doubt  inftrufted  them  in  the  arts  that 
were  in  ufe  before  the  deluge  ;  for  fome  there 
were,  though  they  fhould  have  been  only  thofe 
of  working  iron  and  all  other  metals,  and  cut¬ 
ting  and  fafhioning  wood,  without  which  arts 
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the  ark  could  not  have  been  built.  In  this 
cafe  the  children  of  Noah  had  not  the  trouble 
of  inventing ;  the  difficulty  of  which,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  ;of  chance,  is  greater  than 
that  of  bringing  to  perfection. 

Trade  muft  likewife  have  been  eafily  efta- 
bliffied.  Some  have  fuperfluous  commodities 
which  their  neighbours  want,  who  have  like¬ 
wife  fuperfluities  of  another  kind.  A  mutual 
exchange  takes  place  ;  and  when  thefe  wants 
are  fupplied  on  both  fides,  the  commodities 
which  remain  are  carried  to  more  diftant  coun¬ 
tries.  Journies  are  performed  by  land  and  fea, 
and  infiead  of  commodities  difficult  of  carriage, 
or  of  doubtful  fale,  metals  are  received,  the 
finenefs  of  which  is  warranted,  by  their  being 
ftamped  with  the  effigies  of  the  prince,  or  fome 
other  fign  charaCteriftic  of  the  guarantee  of 
the  hate.  Hence  the  origin  of  money.  Per¬ 
haps  he  to  whom  merchandize  is  confided  has 
not  thefe  metals  ;  but  he  promifes  to  procure 
and  deliver  them  at  a  certain  time.  Hence 
originate  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
obligations,  which  have  greatly  extended  com¬ 
merce,  but  have  at  the  fame  time  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  franknefs  and  fecurity.  In  fine, 
the  conformity  of  characters  and  manners,  the 
identity  of  religion,  the  fcourges  even  of  war 
and  famine,  inundations,  the  afcendency  which 
one  man  by  courage  or  ftrength  has  gained  over 
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others,  have  concurred  to  the  formation  of  em¬ 
pires,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  the 
hiftory. 

4 

THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Egry.  Though  the  Egyptians  were  not,  perhaps, 
the  molt  ancient  nation,  a  cuftom  has  prevailed 
of  placing  them  firft  in  hiftory,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
came  of  them  we  have  the  moft  ancient  and 
circumfrantial  accounts  remaining.  Their  coun- 
try,  the  abode  at  once  of  real  knowledge  and 
the  moft  abfurd  fuperltition,  is  two  hundred 
leagues  long,  and  thirty  broad.  Through  the 
middle  of  it  lengthwife  flows  the  Nile,  by 
which  it  is  watered  and  fructified  3  and  it  is 
divided  into  unner,  middle,  and  lower  Egvnt. 

The  firll  part,  or  that  neareit  the  cataracts, 
was  formerly  embeiiiihed  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fuperb  cities,  majeftic  temples,  palaces, 
tombs,  obeliiks,  and  efpeciallv  that  famous  city 
Thebes,  celebrated  for  its  aitonilhing  popula¬ 
tion,  it?  riches,  an  I  its  edifices.  From  each  of 
its  hundred  gates,  it  is  l'aid,  it  could  fend  out 
two  hundred  chariots,  and  ten  thoufand  men. 
The  ruins  frill  remaining  of  this  great  citv,  ren¬ 
der  what  we  are  told  of  it  almolt  credible. 
Memphis  in  the  middle  Egypt,  without  equal¬ 
ling  Thebes,  ftill  exhibits  to  the  eyes  of  tra¬ 
vellers  magnificent  remains.  Near  it  are  the 
gig:n  tic  monuments,  called  the  pyramids,  an -a 
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the  traces  of  the  lake  Mceris,  dug  by  the  hands 
of  man,  and  of  an  amazing  extent.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  named 
Delta,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  in  figure 
to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  is  a  creation 
of  the  Nile,  which  by  depofiting  its  mud  has 
formed  this  accumulation  of  land.  This  part 
of  the  country,  if  it  is  deficient  in  works  of  art, 
is  richly  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
endowed  with  a  perpetual  fertility.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  fertility  of  the  Delta  does 
not  depend  on  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but 
is  the  confequence  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil, 
and  that  it  never  fails,  even  when  the  failure  of 
the  inundation  caufes  famine  in  the  other  parts 
of  Egypt. 

The  Nile  rifes  in  Ethiopia,  and  fwelled  by  The  Nile 
the  rains  which  fall  in  the  months  of  April  and  cata'aas" 
May,  enters  Egypt,  precipitating  down  feven 
catarafts,  the  appearance  and  roaring  of  which 
make  the  curious  traveller  fhudder  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  them  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
river,  familiarized  with  the  danger,  have  at  all 
times  exhibited,  and  ftill  continue  to  exhibit  to 
travellers,  a  fpeftacle  of  intrepidity,  truly  afto- 
nhhing.  They  are  feen  fufpended  on  the  top 
of  the  wave  to  precipitate  themfelves  down  the 
rocks,  guide  their  crazy  boats  amid  the  foam¬ 
ing  gulphs,  immerfed  in  a  perpetual  mill,  and 
when  they  feem  to  be  fwallowed  up  they  re- 
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appear  at  a  diftance,  fafely  floating  on  the  river, 
become  calm  as  a  canal.  The  waters  of  the 
Kile  lpread  flowly  over  the  lands,  which  they 
gradually  cover,  and  are  conducted  to  the  more 
diftant  parts,  by  various  means  which  necef- 
fity  and  practice  have  taught  the  Egyptians. 
They  remain  four  months  almoft  ftagnant,  and 
that  they  may  not  flow  off  too  rapidly  before  they 
have  depoflted  their  fructifying  mud,  a  tea-wind 
blows  during  thofe  four  months,  by  which  they 
are  detained. 

Appearance  Should  a  perfon  during  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation,  take  his  iration  on  any  elevated  place, 
fuch  as  the  pyramids,  he  would  dilcover  a  vaft 
fea,  above  which  arife  a  number  of  villages,  re- 
fembling  fo  manv  little  iilands  connected  bv 
caufeways,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  interfperfed  with  groves  and  copies,  of 
which  the  tops  only  can  be  perceived.  But  in 
the  fame  places  where  boats  of  even  kind  were 
feen  failing  in  all  directions  in  the  beginning 
cf  October,  when  the  inundation  has  fubfided, 
and  the  ground  is  cry,  that  is,  in  December  and 
January,  cattle  are  feen  feeding  and  fporting 
in  an  immenfe  meadow,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
divided  by  odoriferous  hedges,  and  planted  with 
trees,  fome  of  which  promile,  and  others  already 
aiford,  the  molt  delicious  fruits. 

The  induflrv  of  the  cultivator  stives  ftill 
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greater  animation  to  the  feene.  The  labour 
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of  the  hulbandman  is  eafy :  he  has  only  to 
rake  the  earth  when  it  is  drying,  and  mix  with 
it  a  little  fand,  and  it  will  produce  the  moll 
abundant  harvefts.  Prejudice  has  extended  even 
to  women,  and  the  females  of  animals,  the  fe¬ 
cundating  property  of  the  Nile.  It  is  true,  they 
multiply  prodigioufly  in  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  women  may  become  mothers  at  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age ;  but  they  are  doubt- 
lefs  indebted  for  this  advantage,  if  it  be  one, 
lefs  to  the  water  of  the  Nile  which  they  drink, 
than  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  which,  though  under  a 
burning  fun,  is  tempered  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
waters,  and  a  wind  conftantly  blowing  from  the 
north-eaft. 

The  Nile  requires  nearly  thirty  feet  of  ele¬ 
vation,  to  bellow  plenty.  If  it  rife  higher,  or 
does  not  reach  that  height,  herility  and  fa¬ 
mine  are  the  confequence.  Motives  fo  inte- 
refting  have  attrafled  an  anxious  attention  to 
the  increafe  of  this  river.  A  t’noufand  means 
have  been  reforted  to,  to  fecure  and  regulate 
the  inundation,  in  which  fuperftition  has  had 
its  lhare.  Formerly  a  young  virgin  was  thrown 
into  the  water  at  the  moment  it  began  to  rife, 
in  order  to  render  the  river  propitious.  At 
prefent  only  an  image  is  thrown  in.  The  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  Nile  is,  however,  in  Egypt,  ftill 
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the  news  of  the  day,  and  according  to  its  degree 
occafions  mourning,  or  rejoicing. 

The  animals  peculiar  to  Egypt  are  the 
hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  an  untameable, 
fierce,  and  very  irritable  animal :  the  crocodile, 
an  amphibious  and  voracious  monfter,  of  the 
lizard-kind,  but  fometimes  thirty  feet  or  more 
in  length  :  the  ichneumon,  a  kind  of  rat,  which 
clears  the  land  from  reptiles,  and  other  in¬ 
fers  engendered  in  the  mud,  after  the  inunda¬ 
tion.  It  is  alfo  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the 
crocodile,  the  eggs  of  which  it  breaks  where- 
ever  it  finds  them ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when 
the  monfter  is  fleeping,  it  will  get  down  his 
throat,  and  gnaw  his  entrails.  The  domeftic 
animals,  oxen,  goats,  and  fheep,  thrive  there 
prodigioufly,  and  the  flefh  of  the  latter  is  of  an 
exquifite  flavour.  We  likewife  find  there  came- 
leons,  apes,  camels,  and  gazelles. 

Among  the  birds  which  wing  their  way  be¬ 
neath  this  beauteous  fky,  the  eagle  and  falcon 
are  diftinguifhed.  The  court-yards  are  flocked 
with  pintadas,  and  every  kind  of  domeftic  fowl. 
From  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  lakes 
which  it  forms,  the  pelican,  the  heron,  large 
flocks  of  wild  ducks,  and  other  acquatic  birds 
take  their  flight.  Fifli  are  likewife  very  abun¬ 
dant,  and  furnifh  the  principal  food  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  The  oftrich  runs  over  the  fandy 
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plains  which  furround  Egypt ;  and  the  ibis,  a 
bird  formerly  worfhipped  and  ftill  greatly  ef- 
teemed,  takes  his  ftation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defert,  as  on  a  frontier  entrufted  to  him  to 
guard,  and  devours  the  ferpents  which  Lybia 
fends. 

Trees,  excepting  fruit-trees,  are  rare  :  of  the  Plants, 
latter,  the  date  is  the  mod  common,  and  of  the 
others  the  palm,  fome  cedars,  and  a  thorny 
tree,  fuppofed  to  be  the  acacia,  ufeful  for  build¬ 
ing  boats.  Nature  has  indemnified  Egypt  for 
the  want  of  wood  in  its  plants.  It  produces 
flax,  which  has  always  been  in  much  efteem ; 
and  the  papyrus,  which  fupplied  the  Egyptians 
with  paper,  garments,  utenfils,  and  medicines  ; 
and  of  which  they  even  ate  the  pith.  They 
made  flmilar  ufe  of  the  lotus,  or  lily  of  the 
lakes.  Here  are  likewife  odoriferous  plants, 
from  which  the  women  procure  perfumes  ;  and 
whoever  has  tailed  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
efculent  roots  of  Egypt,  will  not  wonder  that 
the  Jews  fhould  have  regretted  being  deprived 
of  them. 

The  objeCts  moil  attractive  of  curiofity  in  Pyramids. 
Egypt  are  the  pyramids,  which  have  been  juflly 
placed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
three  principal  ones  have  exilled  more  than 
three  thoufand  years,  near  the  fpot  where  Mem¬ 
phis  formerly  flood,  and  where  Grand  Cairo  at 
prefent  Hands*  The  word  pyramid,  the  name 
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of  the  architedls,  the  time  when  they  were 
built,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
erected,  have  all  been  the  fubjefts  of  learned 
'differtations,  from  which  we  derive  no  inform¬ 
ation.  We  know  as  little  of  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  built ;  there  is,  indeed,  reafon 
to  conjecture  they  were  intended  for  places  of 
fepulture.  They  were,  therefore,  tombs  raifed 
at  an  immenfe  expence  ;  and  this  objeft  is 
not  unfuitable  to  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
attached  fo  great  an  importance  to  the  conferva- 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  their  relatives,  that  car- 
cafes,  called  mummies,  are  frill  found  entire  un¬ 
der  their  aromatic  bandages,  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  exifted  feveral  hundreds  of  ages. 

The  larged  and  fined  pyramid  is  fituated 
advantageoufly  on  a  rock,  a  hundred  feet  high, 
in  the  middle  of  a  level  plain.  It  is  a  perfedt 
fquare,  each  fide  of  which,  regarding  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  precifeiy  adjufted 
to  the  meridian,  is  nearly  feven  hundred  feet  in 
length  at  the  bafe.  The  height  of  the  pyramid 
is  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  and  its  dimenfions 
continually  contradt  upwards,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  flat  furface,  about  fixteen  feet  fquare,  and 
compofed  of  nine  pieces.  It  may  be  afcended, 
though  with  confiderable  difficulty,  by  layers 
of  done  which  form  deps,  by  retiring  three  feet 
each  layer.  On  entering  it  by  a  paffage  in  the 
middle,  we  find  galleries  and  ffaircafes,  the 
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walls  of  which  are  of  a  brilliant  ftone,  beauti¬ 
fully  polifned,  and  in  the  larged  chamber,  coat¬ 
ed  with  beautiful  marble,  there  is  dill  a  tomb 
of  porphyry,  to  which  the  light  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  by  any  opening.  Believe,  if  you  think  it 
credible,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
men  were  employed  more  than  twenty  years  in 
erecting  them,  and  that  more  than  ten  millions 
of  livres  (nearly  half  a  million  derling),  were 
expended  in  garlick  and  radilhes,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  workmen. 

The  labyrinth,  which  is  dill  more  wonderful,  ™.ehkby* 
was  built  near  the  lake  Mceris.  Its  exterior 
was  fuperbly  decorated ;  and  it  contained  three 
thoufand  rooms,  vedibules,  cabinets,  and  cham¬ 
bers,  one  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in  height.  Of 
thefe,  fifteen  hundred  were  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  fifteen  hundred  under  ground.  In 
the  latter  were  preferved,  according  to  Herodo¬ 
tus,  who  had  feen  the  labyrinth,  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  kings  who  built  the  ftru&ure,  and 
thofe  of  the  facred  crocodiles. 

Near  the  cataracds  are  feen  the  ruins  of  an  P^cyofthe 

catara&s. 

edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  palace. 

Its  fite  is  fcattered  over  with  columns,  broken 
ftatues,  and  fragments  of  beautiful  marble,  very 
delicately  fculptured.  The  entrance  to  it  was 
by  avenues  of  columns,  of  which  travellers 
affure  us  there  Hill  exift  fix  thoufand,  either 
ftanding,  or  fallen  down.  They  are  feventy  feet 
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high,  three  refting  on  each  bafe,  and  have  on 
their  capitals  enormous  figures  of  fphinxes  and 
lions.  Thefe  works  are  prodigious,  but  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  temple  at  Dendera, 
in  the  fame  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  columns 
of  which  can  fcarcely  be  encompaffed  by  eight 
men  with  their  arms  extended,  and  of  which 
the  dimenfions  were  fucb,  that  the  Arabs  had 
built  a  town  on  its  top,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
Rill  to  be  l'een.  Though  it  had  only  been  an 
encampment  of  tents,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabs,  it  would  ftill  have  been  extraordinary 
on  the  top  of  a  building. 

We  proceed  from  wonder  to  wonder,  while 
we  follow  travellers  in  the  grottoes  of  Ofyut,  Rill 
remaining  in  Upper  Egypt.  There  are  above 
a  thoufand  of  them  hollowed  in  a  very  hard 
rock,  and  adorned  with  pilaRers,  and  columns 
cut  in  the  fame  Rone.  Some  of  them  which 
have  been  entered,  and  which  are  not  the 
iargeR,  are  capable  of  containing  fix  hundred 
horfemen,  drawn  up  in  a  line.  Thefe  grottoes 
were  probably  the  quarries  from  which  were 
procured  the  obelifks,  two  hundred  feet  high, 
formed  of  a  fingle  block,  which  we  Rill  furvey 
with  aRonifiiment.  We  find  fome  cut  in  the 
rough  in  thefe  grottoes,  which  prove  the  ability 
of  the  Egyptians  to  render  pleafmg  the  places 
apparently  leaR  capable  of  embellifhment. 

Tiie  lake  If  the  utility  of  thefe  enormous  excavations 

Mcerfe.  - 
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is  not  known,  that  of  the  lake  Mceris  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Masris,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
caufed  it  to  be  dug,  called  it  by  his  own  name. 

In  thofe  years,  when  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  exceeded  its  requifite  limits,  it  received, 
the  fuperfluous  waters,  which  it  returned  in 
years"  of  failure.  Notwithftanding  the  accu-  . 
mulations  of  earth  and  mud,  which  mull  have 
contrafded  its  dimenfions,  it  is  (till  twelve  or 
fifteen  leagues  In  circuit.  In  the  middle  is  a  * 

kind  of  mount,  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  remains  of  two  ftatues  of  the 
king  and  the  queen  his  wife,  thirty-fix  feet 
high,  and  by  the  ruins  of  a  palace.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  this  lake  in  repair  was  im- 
menfe,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fifhery  of  it 
was  extremely  lucrative.  The  canals  for  the  - 
admiffion  and  letting  out  of  the  water,  the 
mounds  neceflary  to  confine  it,  the  gates  and 
lluices,  of  which  the  traces  (fill  remain,  all 
prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  as  well  (killed 
in  hydraulic  as  in  collofial  architecture.  What 
an  aftonifhing  revolution  has  taken  place,  as  we 
(hall  hereafter  fee,  in  the  underftandins  and  ta- 
lents  of  thefe  people,  as  well  as  in  their  civil 
flate  and  manners ! 

The  extravagance  and  abfurdity  of  mankind  Annuity, 
with  refpeCt  to  their  antiquity  and  origin,  is 
fometimes  very  extraordinary.  The  Egyptians 
would  rather  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  bom  of 
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the  mud  of  their  river,  like  the  half-formed 
animals  it  is  faid  to  have  produced,  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  themfelves  to  be  defended  from 
anceftors  of  another  country.  The  name  of 
Mifraim,  by  which  their  country  is  called  in 
fcripture,  feems,  however,  to  render  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  defcended  from  the  Ton  of  Ham, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Noah. 

Their  government  was  always  monarchical, 
but  it  appears  that  from  the  earlieft  times  they 
took  wife  precautions  to  prevent  the  power  of 
one  alone  from  being  hurtful  to  all.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  king  was  not  entrufted  to  his  pa¬ 
rents.  The  prince  who  was  to  reign,  from  his 
birth  was  confided  to  the  priefts,  who  were 
grave  perfonages  well  inftru&ed  in  religion  and 
the  laws.  He  was  attended  only  by  young  men 
of  approved  manners  :  no  Have,  nor  any  perfons 
of  fufpicious  character,  might  approach  him. 
By  religious  exercifes,  by  example,  and  by  the 
daily  recital  of  the  conferences  of  noble  or 
bafe  aftiorrs,  the  idea  was  inculcated  in  him 
of  a  God  rewarding  virtue,  and  punifliing 
vice.  His  employments  were  appointed  for 
every  hour  of  the  day ;  the  form  ot  his  habits 
prefcribed  ;  the  times  for  the  repetition  of  his 
exercifes  fixed;  and  the  difhes  of  his  table  Te- 
gulated,  both  with  refpeft  to  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Far  from  finding  themfelves  difagreeably 
redrained  by  the  feverity  of  thefe  regulations. 
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many  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  acknowledged  that 
they  owed  to  them  jtheir  vigour  and  health  of 
body.  The  monarch,  while  he  lived,  was  reve¬ 
renced  as  a  god  3  but,  at  his  death,  fubmitted  to 
the  lot  of  other  mortals.  The  whole  people 
fat  in  judgment  over  him,  at  the  entrance  of  his 
fepulchre  3  and,  after  a  fcrupulous  examination, 
if  his  good  a&ions  did  not  out-weigh  his  bad 
ones,  he  was  difgracefully  deprived  of  the 
rites  of  fepulture. 

The  kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces,  tWion 

.  .  jiii  families, 

each  of  which  had  its  governor,  and  the  lands  ciafc, 
diftributed  between  the  king,  the  priefts,  and  pr"pcrt/‘ 
the  foldiers,  who  formed  the  three  principal 
orders.  There  were  three  other  inferior  orders, 
the  fhepherds,  the  labourers,  and  the  artizans. 

The  portion  allotted  to  the  king  wras  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  court,  which 
was  required  to  be  magnificent  3  to  the  expences 
of  war,  and  rewards  by  way  of  encouragement. 

The  eftates  of  the  priefts  were  applied  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  public  worfhip,  the  national 
education,  and  the  fupport  of  their  families  ; 
thofe  of  the  foldiers,  were  in  lieu  of  pay. 

The  priefts  attracted  veneration  by  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  their  virtues.  They  wore  a  habit 
of  diftindtion,  had  a  feat  in  the  council  of  ftate  3 
and  wThen  it  happened  that  the  Egyptians  elect¬ 
ed  a  king,  if  he  was  not  of  the  clafs  of  priefts, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  order  before  he  was 
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enthroned.  The  priefthood  was  no  doubt  here- 
ditary,  fince  the  Egyptians*were  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  the  profeflion  of  their  fathers  even  if  they 
were  foldiers.  The  latter,  like  the  priefts,  let 
out  their  lands  to  cultivators,  and  received  a 
rent.  The  fkill  of  the  Egyptian  hulbandmen 
has  alwavs  been  celebrated  both  in  tillage,  and 

j  O 

the  management  and  breeding  of  cattle.  They 
hill  pradlife  their  ancient  method  of  hatching 
eggs  in  ovens,  and  thus  multiplying  their  poultry 
extremely.  We  are  acquainted  with  this  me¬ 
thod,  have  made  trial  of  it  with  fome  fuccefs, 
and  yet  afterwards  have  laid  it  alide. 

Their  firft  care  in  the  choice  of  judges  was, 
that  they  fhould  be  of  irreproachable  morals. 
The  members  of  the  firft  tribunal  of  the  nation, 
in  number  thirty,  were  taken  from  the  principal 
cities,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  they  would  pof- 
fefs  more  knowedge  and  information.  They 
chofe  themfelves  a  prefident,  who,  as  a  mark 
of  his  dignity,  wore  fufpended  from  his  neck 
the  image  of  Truth  ornamented  with  dia¬ 
monds.  They  were  paid  by  the  king.  Caufes 
were  pleaded  by  the  parties  in  perfon.  The 
plaintiff  prefented  his  complaint  in  writing, 
a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  the  defendant, 
who  returned  his  anfwer.  The  plaintiff  re¬ 
plied,  and  the  defendant,  if  neceffary,  rejoined  ■ 
after  which  the  judge,  without  fpeaking  a 
word,  turned  the  image  of  Truth  towards  the 
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party  in  whofe  favour  he  decided.  No  advo¬ 
cates  were  permitted^  their  eloquence,  fubtlety, 
and  habit  of  difguifing  the  truth,  rendered  them 
fufpefred.  In  general,  the  Egyptians  chofe 
rather  to  judge  by  written  than  parole  evidence, 
becaufe  the  difference  in  facility  of  expreffion 
might  give  to  one  of  the  parties  a  fuperiority 
hurtful  to  juftice. 

Their  laws  have  been  acknowledged  to  be 
fo  wife,  that  even  diftant  nations  came  to  learn 
and  adopt  them  ;  and  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  became  proverbial.  Some  of  them  which 
relate  to  perjury,  murder,  flavery,  commerce, 
adultery,  marriage,  and  other  fubje&s,  ftill  re¬ 
main.  They  fliew  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature; 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  following: — “Parents 
“  who  have  killed  their  children  fhall  not  be 
“  put  to  death ;  but  they  fhall  hold  their  dead 
“  bodies  embraced  during  three  days  and  three 
“  nights.”  And  to  prevent  their  evading  the 
Jaw,  guards  were  placed  over  them.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  cuftom,  which  was  equivalent  to 
a  law,  robbers  and  thieves  formed  a  fociety 
which  had  a  chief.  They  were  obliged  to  in- 
fcribe  their  names  in  a  regifter,  and  take  an 
oath  to  give  in  their  booty  to  the  chief  to 
whom  thofe  who  had  been  robbed  might  apply, 
in  which  cafe  he  reftored  to  them  what  they 
had  loft,  referving  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
value.  Similar  aflociations,  authorized  in  all  the 
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great  cities,  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much  to 
good  order,  even  as  the  penal  laws. 

The  Egyptians  worlhipped  a  number  of  dh 
vinities,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  fun 
and  moon,  under  the  names  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 
They  likewife  afligned  gods  to  prefide  over  all 
the  elements.  Vulcan  over  fire  ;  Ceres  over  the 
earth ;  Ocean  over  the  fea,  and  Minerva  over  the 
air:  Jupiter,  the  fpirit  and  vivifying  power,  they 
placed  in  heaven ;  the  liars  and  planets,  they 
fuppofed  to  be  animated  by  other  fubaltern 
gods,  or  by  the  fouls  of  heroes.  A  proof  that 
they  believed  in  one  fupreme  God,  the  creator 
and  preferver  of  the  world,  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  infcription  in  one  of  their 
temples.  “  I  am  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  fhall 
“  be ;  and  no  mortal  has  yet  lifted  up  the 
<e  veil  which  covers  me.”  To  the  fame  pur¬ 
port  is  this  other  infcription,  which  is  Hill  re¬ 
maining  : — “  To  thee,  the  goddefs  Ifis,  who  be¬ 
ing  one,  art  all  things.” 

The  emblematic  imagery  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  fignify  the  influence  and  power  which 
they  attributed  to  their  gods,  rendered  their 
reprefentations  of  them  highly  extravagant.  An 
eye  at  the  end  of  a  fceptre,  typified  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  Ofiris,  and  a  hawk  his  penetrating 
fight.  Thefe  emblems  were  added  to  the  figure 
of  a  young  man,  with  the  parts  of  the  genera¬ 
tive  faculty  efpecially  confpicuous.  Ifis  was 
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entirely  covered  with  breafts,  to  fignify  that 
flie  nourifhed  all  things.  Horns  were  placed  on 
her  head,  a  fiftrum  and  pitcher  in  her  hand, 
with  other  fymbols,  which  indicated  the  phafes 
of  the  moon,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  feftivals  inftituted  on  that  occafion.  Serapis, 
the  god  of  plenty,  carried  a  bufnel  on  his  head ; 
Jupiter  Ammon  had  the  head  of  a  ram  ;  Anu- 
bis,  that  of  a  dog;  other  gods,  the  heads,  feet, 
hands,  and  bodies  of  animals  with  human  faces; 
whence  it  happened  that  the  common  people, 
forgetting  the  meaning  of  thefe  fymbols,  fixed 
their  attention  on  the  thing  employed  as  an 
emblem;  and,  at  length,  worPnipped  the  figures 
of  the  animals,  which  had  only  been  added  to 
fignify  the  qualities  for  which  the  hero,  or  di¬ 
vinity,  was  worfhipped. 

From  worfhipping  the  emblematic  figures  of 
animals,  it  was  not  a  very  wide  ftep  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  animals  themfelves  ;  and  this  ftep 
the  Egyptians  foon  made.  The  attention, 
care,  and  precaution,  with  which  they  chofe 
and  fed  the  ox  Apis,  are  well  known.  There 
was  not  a  Angle  town  which  had  not  its  pecu¬ 
liar  deified  animal  ;  a  cat,  dog,  wolf,  hog,  cro¬ 
codile,  ferpent,  bird,  or  fifli ;  for  which  large 
buildings,  aviaries,  or  ponds,  were  provided, 
according  to  their  feveral  natures,  and  priefts 
appointed  to  attend  them.  But  what  is  moft 
lingular  is,  that  the  animal  which  was  adored 
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in  one  town,  was  facrificed  in  another  ;  whence 
arofe  mortal  enmities  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  country.  It  is  faid,  that  thefe  enmities 
were  excited  and  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
one  of  their  kings,  who  perceiving  that  his  fub- 
jects  were  naturally  inclined  to  fedition,  ordered 
that  each  town  and  province  Ihould  worfliip  a 
particular  animal,  and  follow  a  different  re- 
gimen.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  being  divided  into  diftinft  focieties,  pre¬ 
judiced  againft  each  other  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  religion,  and  mutually  ridiculing 
and  defpifing  their  neighbours,  becaufe  of  the 
diverfity  of  their  cuftoms,  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  brought  to  unite  fo  as  to 
caufe  any  ferious  difturbance  in  the  Irate.  The 
worfliip  of  animals  may  likewife  be  derived 
from  their  ftandards,  on  which  they  delineated 
thofe  that  were  moft  ufeful  to  them  :  as  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  which  devoured  ferpentsj 
the  ichneumon,  which  prevented  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  crocodiles;  and  the  cat,  which  de- 
ftroyed  rats,  the  noxious  vermin  of  Egypt.  But 
as  to  the  worfliip  of  onions,  leeks,  beans,  and 
other  vegetables,  it  can  only  have  originated  in 
a  ridiculous  madnefs,  which  mult  have  been 
confined  to  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  common 
people,  if  ever  this  fuperltition  did  prevail,  and 
the  charge  be  not  an  exaggeration  of  hiftorians, 
ftill  more  to  heighten  the  contempt  with  which 
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the  religious  fanaticifm  of  the  Egyptians  was 
treated  by  other  nations,  and  efpecially  by  the 
Greeks,  their  neighbours. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  ReVw*» 

°  WO.lhip. 

ferioufnefs,  folemnity,  and  fcrupulous  exa&nefs 
with  which  they  performed  their  religious  ce¬ 
remonies.  They  offered  facrifices,  and,  dread¬ 
ful  fuperftition !  even  human  facrifices.  Their 
fervice  was  pompous,  and  their  feftivals  lively 
and  fplendid.  Like  other  nations,  they  had 
their  oracles.  Their  temples  and  idols  fhon-e 
with  the  moft  fumptuous  ornaments,  and  were 
enriched  by  daily  offerings.  On  viewing  this 
magnificence,  it  muft  have  been  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  obje£t  of  it  could  have  been  a 
brute,  or  a  vegetable.  But  the  human  mind 
appears  to  be  capable  of  the  moft  oppofite  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  and,  among  the  Egyptians,  we  find  the 
wifeft  civil  inftitutions  in  conjunction  with  ridi¬ 
culous  fuperftitions,  bordering  on  frenzy.  Thefe 
they  long  preferved,  and  a  new  cuftom  was 
among  them  a  prodigy. 

Their  education  was  carefully  attended  to  Mannas 
and  confided  to  their  priefts,  who  taught  them  toms, 
religion,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  reading  and 
writing,  efpecially  to  the  youth  who  were  'de~ 
figned  for  trade.  They  were  early  accuftomed  to 
fobriety,  by  not  being  permitted  to  eat  of  viands 
prepared  by  too  refined  a  cookery.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  wore  but  few  clothes,  and  walked  bare- 
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footed.  They  were  taught  from  their  youth 
to  reverence  old  age.  They  were  neither  fuf- 
fered  to  praftife  mufic  or  wreflling  ;  becaufe  the 
former,  they  held,  enervated  the  mind,  and  the 
latter  might  prove  injurious  to  the  body,  by  too 
violent  exertions.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  they  prohibited  tinging,  apleafure  admitted 
among  all  nations,  and  in  every  age  ;  but  they, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  moderated  their 
joys.  At  their  great  feafls  they  placed  before 
their  guefts  a  coffin,  or  fometimes  a  corpfe, 
with  this  infcription  : — “  Behold  this  dead  body  : 
-c  thou  (halt  become  like  unto  it.” 

Circumcifion  was  in  ufe  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  They  made  cleanlinefs  an  obligation, 
and  gratitude,  their  favourite  virtue,  a  point  of 
honour.  It  is  obferved,  that,  in  fome  diftridls, 
the  women  carried  on  trade,  and  were  employed 
in  the  bufinefs  without  doors,  while  the  men 
fpun,  and  managed  the  houfehold  affairs.  We 
ftill  find  among  them  feveral.  habits  peculiar  to 
one  fex,  transferred  to  the  other. 

They  were,  perhaps,  the  firft  who  taught  the 
doclrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  the 
metempfychofis.  It  paffes,  faid  they,  from  one 
body  into  another,  and  even  into  the  bodies  of 
animals,  but  thefe  tranfmigrations  do  not  com¬ 
mence  until  after  the  corruption  of  the  carcafe  ; 
on  which  account  they  were  fo  attentive  to  its 
prcfervation.  They  fpared  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
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pepce  in  the  conftru£fion  of  their  fepulchres, 
which  they  named  eternal  abodes  ;  while  they 
only  called  the  mod  fumptuous  palaces  inns. 

Their  funeral  ceremonies  began  by  the  mourn¬ 
ing  of  the  women,  which  confided  in  loud  la- 

O  p 

mentations  and  frantic  cries.  The  embalm er  was 
then  fent  for  who,  according  to  the  price 
allowed  him,  employed  fpices  of  greater  or  lefs 
value,  and  performed  his  work  with  more  or  lefs 
exa&nefs.  To  fuch  perfection  was  the  art  of 
embalming  carried  in  Egypt,  that  the  body  was 
not  in  the  lead  disfigured.  The  hair  even  of 
the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  differed  no  alteration, 
and  the  features  were  fo  perfectly  preferved, 
that  the  perfon  might  be  recognized.  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which, 
perhaps,  ferved  as  an  epitaph. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceafed  then  caufed 
notice  to  be  given  by  a  public  eryer,  that  on 
fuch  a  day,  fuch  a  perfon  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  fepulchre,  and  invited  to  the  ceremony  his 
friends,  and  the  judges  appointed  to  examine 
the  aCtions  of  the  defunCt.  His  whole  life  was 
then  paffed  in  review,  without  noticing  his 
birth,  for  the  Egyptians  confidered  all  men 
as  equals.  Thofe  who  on  this  trial  were  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  been  virtuous,  were  inclofed  in 
the  tomb  with  eulogies,  hymns,  thankfgivings, 
arid  prayers  to  the  gods,  that  they  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  abodes  of  happinefs.  When 
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the  deceafed'had  committed  any  crime,  or  left 
debts,  he  was  not  buried.  His  body  was  left 
in  fome  particular  place  in  the  houfe ;  and  it 
has  happened,  that  his  defeendants,  having  be¬ 
come  rich,  have  Satisfied  the  creditors,  and  thus 
procured  for  their  ancefior  the  rites  of  fepul- 
ture. 

If  we  fhould  attend  only  to  the  names  of  the 
arts  praffifed,  and  the  fciences  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians,  we  might  fuppofe  that  they  poflTefled 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  moderns.  But  on 
more  mature  confideration,  we  fhall  perceive 
that  of  fome  of  thefe  fciences  they  knew  only 
the  names  and  the  elements,  and  that  they  were 
far  from  pofleffing  them  in  their  prefent  per- 
feflion.  They  are,  neverthelefs,  highly  deferv- 
ing  our  eftimation  for  the  light  they  difplayed, 
while  other  nations  were  plunged  in  the  moft 
profound  darknefs. 

Let  us  give  them  praife,  therefore,  for  their 
geometry,  that  is,  for  having  acquired  certain 
principles  by  which  they  could  fix  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  grounds  abandoned  by  the  river ; 
though  they  were  not  able  to  meafure  inac- 
ceflible  diflances.  Their  arithmetic  was  an  eco¬ 
nomical,  or,  at  mod,  a  mercantile  calculation. 
Placed  under  a  ferene  fky,  and  on  a  level  foil, 
enjoying  an  extenfive  horizon,  they  ftudied  the 
courfe  of  the  ftars,  and  fixed  the  return  of  the 
months  and  years ;  which  is  certainly  making 
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fome  progrefs,  but  very  little  when  compared 
with  the  learned  theories  deduced  and  demon- 
ftrated  by  our  modern  aftronomy.  Credulous  and 
fuperftitious,  they  were  addi6ted  to  judicial  aftro- 
logy,  that  is  to  fay,  the  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
the  ftars  on  the  deftinies  of  men  ;  and  to  magic, 
or  the  fcience  of  deceiving  by  illufions.  If  we 
judge  of  their  {kill  in  painting,  by  the  figures 
we  find  on  the  coffins  of  their  mummies,  the 
only  monuments  of  this  kind  that  remain,  they 
muff  have  made  but  little  progrefs  in  that  art. 
Their  defigns  are  rude  and  awkward.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  more  able  in  fculp- 
ture.  Their  works  of  this  kind  are  either 
figures  fvvathed  up  to  the  flioulders,  or  which, 
diminifhing  from  the  waift  downwards,  end  in 
a  fheath.  It  is  faid  that  there  were  workmen 
who  made  only  legs,  others  for  feet,  others  for 
arms  and  hands,  and  others  for  heads,  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  all  thefe  parts, 
made  in  different  work-fhops,  could  have  been 
fitted  together  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  be 
graceful,  and  form,  as  fome  authors  have  pre¬ 
tended,  perfect  ftatues  ? 

The  limits  prefcribed  to  medicine,  muff  like- 
wife  have  prevented  the  progrefs  of  that  fcience. 
No  phyfician  was  permitted  to  extend  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  more  than  one  fpecies  of  difeafe  and  if 
he  even  treated  this  difeafe  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  that  prefcribed  by  the  difpenfary,  and 
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the  patient  died,  he  was  punifhed  with  death.  - 
Two  very  injurious  inconveniences  refulted  from 
this  law ;  the  firft,  that  the  phyfician  being 
confined  to  the  cure  of  one  fingle  malady,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  afcribe  every  ailment  to  that  dif- 
eafe,  and  by  that  Was  expofed  to  apply  remedies 
diredtly  the  reverfe  to  thofe  the  diforder  really 
required ;  the  fecond,  that  not  being  allowed  to 
vary  his  treatment  but  at  the  rifle  of  his  life, 
he  could  acquire  no  experience,  and  thus  the 
fc’ence  continually  remained  in  its  infancy. 
Ph'  ficians  were  paid  out  of  the  public  trea- 
fury.  The  practice  of  embalming  might  have 
been  the  means  of  acquiring  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  kind  was  derived  from  it. 

Commie.  Commerce  flourifned  in  Egypt  from  the  ear- 
lieft  times.  An  inland  trade  was  carried  on 
between  the  cities  and  provinces,  by  means  of 
the  Nile,  and  foreign  commerce  by  canals  cut 
through  the  deferts,  and  communicating  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and,  by  the  river,  with  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Egypt  thus  maintained  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  two  feas.  It  received  by 
caravans  the  valuable  merchandize  of  Arabia 
and  India,  which  it  tranfmitted  with  its  corn 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  at  that  time 
but  indifferently  fupplied  with  grain. 

Military  an.  The  art  of  war  was  not  unknown  to  the  Egyp¬ 

tians.  Surrounded  by  mountains  and  deferts. 
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and  defended  by  thefe  natural  ramparts  again!! 
hoftile  invafions,  they  might  have  lived  in  per¬ 
petual  peace,  but,  like  many  other  nations,  they 
were  infected  with  the  rage  of  conquefts,  and 
very  efpecially  celebrated  for  an  excellent  ca¬ 
valry. 

The  Egyptians,  like  almoll  all  the  orientals.  Language, 

OJ  r  and  writing  4 

had  two  languages,  the  facred  and  the  profane. 

It  is  faid,  likewife,  that  the  facred  was  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
molt  fecret  mylteries,  and  known  only  to  the 
chief-priefts.  The  profane  is  preferved  by  the 
Copts,  the  remaining  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  There  were  likewife  two  forts  of 
writing,  the  hieroglyphical,  of  which  we  find 
fo  many  traces  on  the  Egyptian  monuments ; 
and  another,  employed  for  the  common  purpofes 
of  life,  which  confifted  of  the  images  of  words. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  their  chara£ters  nearly  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  Both  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  manner  of  writing,  however,  are 
now  loft.  The  Greeks  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
the  accounts  we  have  already  given  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  them  like¬ 
wife  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know  of 
their  hiftory. 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  children  of  Saturn,  and  Fabulous 
of  Rhea,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Time,  and  of  the^' 
Earth,  produced  Oliris,  Ills,  Typhon,  Apollo, 
and  Venus.  Rhea,  in  confequence  of  an  infi- 
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delity,  committed,  after  many  others,  with  Mer- 
curv,  being  pregnant,  was  condemned  by  her 
hufband  to  be  unable  to  bring  forth  in  any 
month  of  the  year ;  but  her  paramour  had  the 
dexterity  to  ileal  a  number  of  hours  irom  each 
month,  of  which  he  formed  five  days,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  no  particular  month;  and,  during  thefe 
davs,  the  goddefs,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  was  delivered  of  a  multitude  of  gods 
and  goddeffes. 

The  eldeft  of  this  extraordinary  progeny  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Ofiris,  and  his  education  was 
entrufted  to  a  virgin,  who  brought  him  up  with 
much  care  and  tendernefs.  Having  afcended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  laboured  to  fmooth  the 
favage  manners  of  his  fubjects,  built  the  firil 
city,  ere£ted  temples,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
extending  the  benefit  of  civilization  over  the 
whole  earth. 

No  conqueror  can,  indeed,  be  compared  to 
him,  if  he  employed  no  other  arms  than  thole 
he  is  faid  to  have  ufed ;  eloquence,  mufic,  and 
poetry.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  by  nine  virgins,  all  admirable  muficians, 
whom  he  placed  under  the  conduct  of  his 
brother,  Apollo.  He  likewife  took  with  him 
Maron,  who  firfi:  taught  to  plant  and  cultivate 
the  vine ;  and  Triptolemus,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  art  of  fowin.g  and  reaping. 
Befides  thefe  ufeful  attendants,  he  had  in  his 
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train  fome  fatyrs,  whofe  mirth,  dances,  atid 
pleafantry,  appeared  to  him  more  proper  to 
gain  the  common  people,  than  reafon  and  argu¬ 
ment. 

While  undertaking  this  expedition  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs  of  other  nations,  Ofiris  did 
not  forget  his  own.  He  left  Hercules  to  defend 
his  fubjefls,  appointing  him  general  of  the 
army.  The  government  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
vinces  he  committed  to  Antaeus,  Bufiris,  and 
Prometheus,  and  the  general  adminiftration  of 
the  government  to  Ifis,  his  queen,  under  the 
dire£tion  of  Hermes,  whofe  great  abilities  mull 
be  univerfally  acknowledged,  lince  he  was  the 
inventor  of  articulate  founds,  appellations,  let¬ 
ters,  religion,  aftronomy,  mulic,  arithmetic,  the 
lyre  with  three  firings,  and  the  ufe  of  olives. 

Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  Ofiris  palled 
into  Ethiopia,  over-ran  Arabia,  India,  a  great 
part  of  Afia,  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
Europe,  marking  his  way  by  the  cities  which 
he  built,  and  the  temples  and  other  monuments 
■which  he  ereCted,  and  by  which  he  acquired 
lefs  glory,  than  by  the  ufeful  knowledge  in 
which  he  infiruCted  all  thefe  nations. 

When  he  at  length  returned  home,  the  coh- 
quering  legillator  did  not  find  there  that  hap¬ 
pinefs  he  was  entitled  te  expeft.  Typhon,  his 
brother,  with  a  defign  to  feize  on  the  kingdom, 
had  formed  a  party,  of  which  the  kin^  had  no 
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fufpicion.  Ofiris  was  received  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  friendfhip,  and  invited  to  a  ban¬ 
quet  prepared  by  Typhon,  which  invitation  he 
accepted.  The  guefts  were  accomplices  in  the 
plot.  During  the  entertainment,  a  magnificent 
cheft  was  brought  in,  the  workmanfhip  and  rich- 
nefs  of  which  every  one  admired.  “  It  fhall  be 
«  his,”  faid  Typhon,  “  whom  it  fhall  be  found  to 
“  fit  exaftly.”  Several  of  thofe  prefent  laid  down 
in  it ;  but  it  was  either  too  long,  or  too  fliort. 
Ofiris,  in  his  turn,  entered  it,  when  the  cover 
was  immediately  fhut  down  upon  him,  fattened 
with  nails,  and  melted  lead  poured  over  it,  and 
the  cheft  thrown  into  the  fea. 

Ifis,  his  difconfolate  wife,  wandered  a  long 
time  in  fearch  of  the  cheft,  and  at  length,  after 
much  labour  and  anxiety,  found  it  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  king  of  a  neighbouring  country. 
She  immediately  uttered  fo  loud  an  exclamation, 
that  the  king’s  fon  died'  through  fear.  With  a 
look,  (he  killed  another  of  his  fons,  who  had  the 
indifcretion  to  come  fuddenly  upon  her  while 
fhe  was  hanging  over  the  body  of  her  deceafed 
hufband,  and  weeping.  She  likewife  dried  up 
a  river  with  her  breath,  becaufe  it  had  not 
flopped  the  courfe  of  a  wind,  which  was  dif- 
pleafing  to  her. 

This  terrible  princefs  purfued  Typhon,  de¬ 
feated,  and  killed  him,  and  placed  her  children 
on  different  thrones }  all  by  the  fecret  counfels 
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of  Ofiris,  who  had  returned  myfterioufly  to  the 
earth,  and  rendered  her  again  a  mother. 

After  thefe  fabulous  ages,  the  firft  king  who  Heroic  age», 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  times  called  heroic,  Menes. 
but  without  any  certain  date,  is  Menes.  He 
drained,  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  changing 
what  was  before  a  morafs,  into  firm  ground  ; 
turned  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  fo  as  to  render  it 
of  more  advantage  to  the  country ;  taught  re¬ 
ligion;  inftituted  folemn  feftivals;  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fifty  kings  of  the  fame  race. 

Egypt  appears  to  have  been  enriched  and  Kjng-^ 
embellifhed  during  this  long  fucceflion ;  but  it 
loft  thefe  advantages  by  the  invafion  of  a  people 
who  came  from  the  weft,  and  invaded,  and  en- 
flaved  this  beautiful  kingdom.  They  are  repre- 
fented  as  a  horde  of  favages,  and  their  kings  as 
tyrants,  who  pillaged,  maffacred,  and  deftroyed, 
and  appeared  to  place  their  glory  in  effacing 
the  very  name  of  the  nations  they  conquered. 

Thefe  conquerors  were  called  hycfus ,  or  king- 
fhepherds,  probably  becaufe  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  pafturage.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  reigned  over  Egypt  a  long  time,  but  at 
length  they  were  conquered  in  their  turn ;  and 
at  firft  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  country,  but 
afterwards  entirely  driven  out,  deftroyed,  or  con¬ 
founded  with  the  native  inhabitants.  Some 
commentators  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  the 
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Ifraelites,  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  chronology. 

The  Egyptians  having  conquered  and  driven 
out  their  invaders,  were  again  governed  by  na¬ 
tive  kings.  After  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  princes, 
of  which  one,  Bufiris,  founded  Thebes,  Ofy- 
mandyas  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  raife,  again!!  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  an  army  of  four  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
and  twenty  thoufand  horfe.  He  valued  himfelf 
greatly  for  the  buildings  he  had  eredted.  “  Let 
“  him,”  faid  he,  “  who  envies  my  greatnefs, 
te  equal  me  in  any  one  of  my  works.”  This  king 
of  kings ,  for  fo  he  called  himfelf,  adorned  Mem¬ 
phis  with  porticoes,  temples,  his  own  tomb,  and 
other  monuments.  It  is  but  juftice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  his  edifices  he  knew  how  to  unite 
elegance  with  majefty,  differing  in  that  refpedt 
from  many  of  his  predeceffors,  and  fucceffors, 
who  cared  but  little  for  the  beauty  of  a  work 
provided  it  was  of  vail:  dimenfions.  He  likewife 
built  a  library,  and  placed  over  the  entrance 
this  infcription  :  “  The  medicine  of  the  foul.” 

Several  monarchs  who  fucceeded  him  enlarged 
and  embeliilhed  Thebes.  Nitocris  was  the  firft 
woman  who  wore  the  crown  in  Egypt.  She 
received  it  from  the  Egyptians  who  had  de¬ 
prived  her  brother  of  the  regal  power.  But 
more  vindi&ive  than  grateful,  (he  began  her 
jreign  by  plunging  into  a  dungeon  the  grandees 
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who  had  depofed  her  brother  and  raifed  her  to 
the  throne.  She  is  defcribed  as  beautiful,  with 
fair  hair,  and  an  admirable  complexion,  but  of  a 
cruel  difpofition.  She  built  one  of  the  pyramids. 

After  her,  twelve  generations  elapfed  to  Sefoftri*. 
Mosris,  who  dug  the  famous  lake  which  bore 
his  name.  Some  make  him  the  immediate  pre- 
deceftor  of  the  celebrated  Sefoftris.  Others  give 
the  name  of  Amenophis  to  the  father  of  that 
illuftrious  monarch.  At  the  birth  of  his  fon, 
the  father  collected  together  all  the  male-child¬ 
ren  born  the  fame  day,  that  they  might  be 
brought  up  and  educated  with  him,  perfuaded 
that  thofe  who  had  been  his  companions  and 
equals  in  his  childhood,  would,  when  he 
fhould  arrive  at  mature  age,  become  his  faithful 
jninifters  and  affectionate  foldiers. 

This  is  the  Sefoftris  whom  the  author  of  Te- 
Iemachus  has  engaged  us  to  admire  and  efteem, 
by  afcribing  to  him  in  his  old-age,  repentance 
for  his  pride,  his  love  of  conquefts,  and  all  thofe 
brilliant  frailties  which  feduce  young  monarchs. 

He  attributes  to  him  mildnefs,  goodnefs  of 
heart,  a  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  arts,  and  a 
great  affeCtion  for  his  people — virtues  which 
hiftory  does  not  deny  him. 

For  a  firft  expedition,  his  father  fent  him  to 
clear  Lybia  from  ferpents  and  monfters,  and  to 
fight  againft  the  Arabs,  whom  he  conquered, 
carrying  his  arms  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This 
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fuccefs  infpired  him  with  a  defire  to  extend  his 
conquefts  ftill  farther,  and,  even,  were  it  poflible, 
over  the  whole  world.  He  began  by  fecuring 
the  centre  of  his  power.  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts  by  a£ts  of  liberal¬ 
ity  and  clemency,  pardoning  all  who  had  been 
guilty  of  rebellion,  and  paying  the  debts  of  the 
infolvent.  To  this  benevolence  he  added  the 
moft  amiable  affability,  and  provided  for  the 
fafety  of  the  country,  by  effablifhing  in  it  thirty- 
fix  governors,  under  the  regency  of  his  brother. 

Convinced  that  the  ftrength  of  armies  con- 
fifts  in  union  and  honour,  Sefoftris  inftituted, 
both  by  land  and  fea,  military  orders,  formed  of 
the  moft  feleft  among  his  fubjects.  At  the  head, 
of  thefe  brave  men,  fometimes  in  fleets  which 
covered  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  feas,  and 
fometimes  with  armies,  which  traverfed  the 
countries  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
Thrace,  he  fubdued,  conquered,  triumphed,  and 
erefted  in  feveral  places  columns,  which  were 
ftill  to  be  feen  long  after  his  time.  They  bore 
this  infcription:  “Sefoftris,  king  of  kings,  and 
“  lord  of  lords,  fubjefted  this  country  by  the 
<e  power  of  his  arms.”  There  were  found  like-* 
wife,  many  ages  after,  in  Colchis,  a  people  of  a 
dark  complexion,  and  frizzled  hair,  who  by 
their  manners  and  cuftoms,  efpecially  that  of 
circumcifion,  were  fuppofed  to  be  Egyptians, 
A  tradition  aflerted  that  thefe  were  the  defcend- 
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ants  of  the  foldiers  of  Sefoftris.  Conquerors 
are  like  torrents,  which  frequently  Have  a  part 
of  their  waters  on  the  lands  they  ravage. 

After  an  abfence  of  nine  years,  which  he  had 
palled  irt  extending  his  conquells,  Sefoftris  re¬ 
turned  to  Egypt,  dragging  in  his  train  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Haves.  Armais,  or,  as  others  call  him, 
Danaus,  his  brother,  who  had  now  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  command,  attempted  the  life  of 
the  king,  fvho  efcaped,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  from 
the  flames  prepared  to  deftroy  him.  He  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  banifhing  the  criminal, 
who  retired  to  Greece.  Sefoftris  employed  the 
remainder  of  his  davs  in  fortitying  and  embel- 
lifhing  Egypt.  He  built  a  great  wall  crofs  the 
deferts,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians  and  Arabs ;  and  levelled,  as  it  were,  his 
kingdom,  by  digging  down  thofe  parts  which 
were  too  high  to  receive  the  river,  and  railing 
thofe  that  were  too  much  inundated.  He  in¬ 
terfered  Egypt  with  a  number  of  canals  ufeful 
to  commerce ;  but  the  kingdom  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  formidable  by  its  horfes  and  chariots, 
by.  thefe  canals  loft  that  advantage.  In  fine, 
he  erefted  in  every  conflderable  city,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  temple,  with  this  infcription :  “  No 
**  Egyptian  has  laboured  in  the  building  of 
“  this  edifice.”  A  proof  of  his  great  attention 
not  to  opprefs  his  pe  >ple. 

The  labour  was  probably  performed  entirely 
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bv  flaves.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  m 
which  he  conduced  himfelf  towards  captives 
of  the  common  clafs,  by  that  in  which  he  treat¬ 
ed  their  kings,  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he 
caufed  to  be  ’narnefied  to,  and  draw  his  chariot. 
But  one  day  obferving  that  one  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  princes  frequently  turned  his  head,  and, 
with  a  melancholy  and  thoughtful  countenance, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  wheels,  he  enquired  of 
him  why  he  did  fo.  “  O  king,”  replied  the 
royal  Have,  “  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  re- 
‘e  minds  me  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  :  every 
**  part  of  it  is  by  turns  at  the  top,  and  at  the 
<c  bottom.  Such  is  the  lot  of  men  ■>  to-day  they 
“  may  be  feated  on  a  throne,  and  to-morrow 
“  reduced  to  the  moft  ignominious  flavery.” 
This  juft  refiedlion  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
the  monarch,  that  he  discontinued  this  proud 
and  infulting  pradtice.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
blind,  and  killed  himfelf,  an  aftion  which  was 
celebrated  as  a  proof  of  the  greateft  courage. 

Sefoftris  II,  like  his  father,  became  blind,  not, 
however,  from  old-age,  but  as  a  puniihment  for 
Sacrilege.  The  god  of  the  Nile,  who  had  taken 
this  vengeance  on  him,  for  having,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  thrown  a  javelin  into  his  waters,  after¬ 
wards  malicioufly  pointed  out  a  remedy  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure ;  which  was,  to  waffi  his  eyes 
with  the  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  never 
known  any  man  but  her  hufband.  That  of 
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his  wife,  with  which  he  began,  took  no  effeft ; 
and  he  had  recourfe,  in  like  manner,  without 
fuccefs,  to  that  of  many  others.  The  cure  was 
at  length  accomplifhed  by  the  wife  of  a  gar¬ 
dener,  whom  he  made  his  queen ;  but  all  the 
reft,  whom  he  confidered  as  adulterefles,  he 
caufed  to  be  burned  alive. 

To  feveral  other  Egyptian  kings,  of  whom  Aaifanes. 
the  laft  was  a  tyrant,  fucceeded  Aflifanes,  an 
Ethiopian,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  themfelves 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was  a  risrid  enforcer 

O 

of  juftice.  His  feverity  peopled  Rhinocolura, 
the  moft  remote  city  in  the  country  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  in  a  fterile  foil,  and  with  no 
water  but  what  was  extremely  fait  and  bitter. 

To  this  place  he  fent  robbers,  for  whom  he 
made,  the  ftridfteft  refearches,  after  having  firft 
ftigmatized  them  with  an  indelible  mark  of 
ignominy,  by  cutting  off  their  nofes.  Neceflity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  taught  them  the  art  of 
making  fnares  with  reeds,  with  which  they  took 
quails  that  migrated  into  that  country  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons. 

Mendes,  his  fucceffor,  who  was  raifed  to  the  Mendes. 
throne  by  election,  built  the  labyrinth.  After 
an  anarchy  of  five  generations,  Menes,  of  ob- 
fcure  birth,  was  advanced  to  the  regal  dignity. 

He  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Proteus,  and  Proteus, 
they  afcrihed  to  him,  as  a  great  magician,  the 
power  of  afluming  all  kinds  of  forms,  even  that 
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of  fire ;  which  was  only  emblematic  of  the  cudom 

j 

of  the  Egvptians,  to  adorn  and  diftinguifh  the 
heads  of  their  kings,  with  the  figures  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  even  with  burning  incenfe. 
During  the  reign  of  Proteus,  Paris  and  Helen 
were  driven  into  Egypt  by  a  tempefi,  and  with 
difficulty  efcaped  the  juftic-e  of  the  king,  who 
threatened  to  punifli  them  for  their  adultery, 
fytmptis.  Remphis,  or,  as  he  is  likewife  called,  Rhamp- 
finitus,  was  extremely  avaricious,  and  caufed  a 
drong  fortrefs  to  be  built,  in  which  to  keep  his 
treafures.  He  believed  it  to  be  inacceffible, 
but  on  vifiting  his  riches,  he  found  them  con¬ 
tinually  diminim.  The  caufe  of  this  diminution 
was  very  fimple.  The  architefil,  when  he  built 
the  treafury,  had  placed  one  done  fo  artfully, 
that  a  fingle  man  might  remove  and  replace 
it  without  the  lead  alteration  in  its  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  thus  enter  and  carry  away  what 
he  pleafed.  The  builder,  when  dying,  difclofed 
this  fecret  to  his  two  fons,  who  made  that  ufe 
of  it  which  the  king  perceived  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  treafures.  The  king,  therefore, 
placed  fnares  around  the  vedels  which  con¬ 
tained  the  gold.  The  robbers,  not  fufpecling 
any  danger,  came  at  night  as  ufual.  The  fore- 
mod  of  them  was  taken,  and  perceiving  that 
his  efcape  was  impofiible,  defired  his  brother  to 
cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  away  with  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  difcover  h;s 
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accomplice.  His  brother,  fenfible  of  his  danger, 
complied  with  his  requeft,  and  the  king,  the 
next  day,  found  only  a  body  without  a  head, 
from  which  he  could  obtain  no  information.  He 
now  had  recourfe  to  every  means  he  could  de- 
vife,  even  to  the  proftitution  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  difeover  the  thief.  But  the  latter,  though 
he  continually  expofed  himfelf,  efcaped  all  his 
attempts  to  deteff  him,  and  difplayed  fo  much 
ingenuity  and  addrefs,  that  the  king,  to  whom 
he  at  laft  ventured  to  difeover  himfelf,  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  employed  him 
to  advantage  in  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs. 

After  eight  other  monarchs,  Cheops  afeended  cheap;, 
the  throne,  and  built  the  great  pyramid.  His  mis. 
daughter,  who  proftituted  herfelf  to  aid  her 
father  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  this  edifice, 
built  a  fmall  one  with  the  particular  prefents  of 
each  of  her  lovers.  It  appears  from  hiflory, 
that  the  Egyptian  women  were  not  very  deli¬ 
cate  with  refpe£t  to  their  modefty. 

We  have,  however,  one  example  of  a  prin- Myceriows, 
cefs  who  killed  herfelf,  in  confequence  of  a 
violation  of  her  chaftity.  This  was  committed 
by  her  father  Mycerinus,  who  became  in  love 
with  his  daughter,  and  ravifhed  her  ;  upon 
which  flie  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
hanged  herfelf.  Her  father  celebrated  her  ob- 
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fequies  with  great  magnificence.  In  other  re- 
fpe£ts,  this  monarch  is  much  extolled  for  his 
goodnefs  and  clemency.  His  virtues,  it  is  faid, 
haftened  his  death.  An  oracle  had  fignified  to 
him,  that  he  had  only  fix  years  to  live.  “  But/' 
replied  he,  “  my  father  and  my  uncle,  who 
tc  were  monfiers  of  impiety  and  cruelty,  lived  to 
<c  a  great  old  age  i  my  clemency  will  He  but 
ee  very  ill  rewarded,  if  fo  fevere  a  prophecy 
“  fhould  be  fulfilled.”  “  Your  father  and  your 
tc  uncle,”  replied  the  oracle,  “  knew  the  de- 
“  crees  of  fate,  which  had  condemned  the 
<c  Egyptians  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
“  bondage  and  mifery,  and  a£ted  conformably 
(t  to  it ;  but  you  have  interrupted  the  courfe  of 
<c  their  calamities,  and  oppofed  the  decrees  of 
<f  fate,  involuntarily,  molt  certainly,  but  you 
“  fhall  neverthelefs  be  punifhed.”  A  lingular 
manner  of  reafoning  to  be  afcribed  to  the  gods. 

GnepWtus.  Gnephadtus  is  the  king  placed  next  after 
Mycerinus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  temper¬ 
ance,  the  love  of  which  he  acquired  by  an 
accident.  In  an  expedition  which  he  made 
againft  the  Arabs,  his  army,  wanting  pro- 
vifions,  was  obliged  to  feed  on  the  coarfeft 
and  moft  difagreeable  aliments.  He  imme¬ 
diately  conceived  that  the  delicacies  of  the 
table  might  be  difpenfed  with,  and  forbad  them 
throughout  his  dominions.  Any  other  perfon 
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would  have  rather  recompenfed  himfelf  for  the 
want  he  had  fuffered,  by  indulging  in  the  plenty 
in  his  power. 

His  fon,  Bocchoris  the  wife,  merited  that Baccfloris 

the  wife. 

title  by  his  ufeful  inftitutions,  for  which  he  is 
confidered  as  a  legiflator. 

To  eftablilh  credit,  and  promote  the  circula-  Afychw, 
tion  of  money,  Afychis,  his  fucceffor,  permitted 
any  one  to  borrow  money  on  the  body  of  his 
father,  which  thus  became  an  inviolable  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  debtor  gave  the  body  as  a  pledge  to 
his  creditor,  and  until  it  was  redeemed,  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  his  defeendants,  might  be 
buried. 

An  Ethiopian,  named  Sabbaco,  afcended  the  AnyC*. 
throne  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  drove  from  it  Safctacj. 
Anyfis,  who  fled  to  the  marfhes.  The  Ethiopian 
had  been  commanded  in  a  vifion  to  undertake 
this  expedition;  and  in  another  vifion,  fiftyyears 
afterwards,  he  was  ordered  to  maflacre  all  the 
prielts ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  retired  into  his  own  country.  Anyfis 
reafcended  the  throne,  and  was  fucceeded  after 
his  death  by  Sethon,  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

This  fucceflion  of  conquering,  dethroned,  and 
reftored  kings,  fhews  a  fermentation,  which 
ended  in  a  government  of  twelve  kings. 

Thefe  twelve  kings  having  become  mailers  The  twdve 
of  the  country,  took  every  poflible  means  to  klns*' 
fecure  their  power ;  but  the  greateft  difficulty 
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was  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  ambition  of 
each  other.  They  confulted  the  oracle,  which 
anfwered :  “  He  among  you,  who  fhall  firft: 
make  a  libation  in  a  brazen  cup,  fliall  be 
king  of  all  Egypt  ”  Another  oracle  added  : 
“  He  whom  you  lhall  mifufe,  fliall  be  avenged 
*(  by  brazen  men,  who  fhall  rife  out  of  the  fea.” 
One  day,  when  they  we1%  all  afTembled  at  a 
facrifice,  there  were  only  eleven  cups  for  the 
twelve;  and  one  of  them,  named  Pfammitichus, 
filled  his  helmet,  which  was  of  brafs,  with  wine, 
and  with  it  made  a  libation.  This  was  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  firft  oracle.  His  colleagues  took 
the  alarm,  and  banifhed  him  to  the  marfhes,  pro¬ 
bably  the  lower  part  of  Egypt.  While  he  remain-  - 
ed  here,  a  prey  to  the  indignation  which  fuch 
treatment  excited  in  him,  fome  inhabitants  of 
the  coafts  ran  to  him,  terrified,  and  exclaiming : 
c<  Men  of  brafs  are  coming  out  of  the  fea!" 
Thefe  were  Indian  and  Carian  corfairs,  in  brafs 
cuiraffes,  who  had  landed  in  fearch  of  pillage. 
Pfammitichus  perceived  that  this  was  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  fecond  oracle,  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  pirates,  afTembled  an  army,  of 
which  they  compofed  the  principal  ftrength, 
at  its  head  attacked  the  eleven  kings,  defeated 
them,  and  obtained  the  throne  for  himfelf  alone. 
The  epocha  of  this  event  is  known.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  after  the  deluge,  233  9,  and 
■with  this  monarch  begins  the  true  chronology 
of  the  Egyptian  hiftory. 
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irom  this  time  the  Greeks  were  in  great  Pf.mmet;- 
eftimation  in  Egypt.  Pfammetichus  gave  them  Year  of  the 
lands,  and  placed  the  utmoft  confidence  in  them.  °  ’ 
Two  hundred  tfioufand  Egyptians,  apparently 
ef  the  military  order,  piqued  at  this  preference, 
abandoned  the  monarch  and  their  country,  to 
feek  another  fettlement.  Pfammetichus  fent 
mefiengers  after  theii^and  at  length  went  him^ 
feif,  and  made  them  great  promifes ;  but  all  in 
vain  :  they  ftruck  their  lances  on  their  bucklers, 
and  anfwered  :  <c  While  we  have  arms,  we  fhali 
“  not  want  for  a  country;  and  while  we  have 
“  thefe,”  added  they,  indecently  uncovering 
themfelves,  “  we  cannot  want  wives  and  child^ 

“  ren.”  They  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  a  fertile  country. 

To  repair  this  lofs,  Pfammetichus  endeavoured 
to  attach  his  fubjeCls  to  him  by  mildnefs  and 
generofity,  without,  however,  entirely  neglect¬ 
ing  ftrangers,  for  whom  he  ftill  teltified  the 
higheft  refpeCt.  He  opened  to  them  his  ports, 
and  made  commerce  flourifh.  He  endeavoured 
to  difeover  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  and' was 
the  firft  of  the  Egyptian  kings  who  drank  wine: 
yet  was  it  more  than  two  thoufand  years  fince 
Noah  had  planted  the  vine.  -  It  was  likewife 
rather  late  for  the  enquiry — which  was  the  mod 
ancient  nation  in  the  world.  Pfammetichus 
conceived  this  queftion  might  be  determined  by 
the  firft  word  pronounced  by  two  children, 
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Nechos,  or 
Pharoah 
Necho, 
2387. 


Pfammis. 


whom  he  caufed  to  be  brought  up  without 
ever  hearing  a  human  voice.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  thefe  children  pronounced  the 
word  beccos,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language, 
fignifies  bread,  and  hence  he  concluded,  that 
the  Phrygians  were  the  mod:  ancient  people. 

It  is  reported  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  his 
fucceflor,  the  Egyptiansj^guided  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  failed  out  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandel,  direfled  their  courfe  towards 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  having  palled  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  Egypt,  where  they  arrived  after  a 
pafiage  of  three  years. 

While  the  fleets  of  Necho  covered  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  the  Arabian  gulph,  his  land- 
armies  fought  againft  the  Medes  and  Babylo¬ 
nians,  who  had  recently  overthrown  the  Afly- 
rian  monarchy.  He  vanquifhed  the  former  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  triumphed, 
likewife,  over  the  Jews  under  Ahaz,  but  wras 
himfelf  fubdued,  in  his  turn,  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon. 

We  do  not  find  that  Pfammis,  his  fon,  con¬ 
tinued  this  war.  He  mud,  no  doubt,  have  had 
a  great  reputation  for  wifdom,  fince  the  Greeks 
fent  to  confult  him' concerning  the  regulations 
of  the  Olympic  games.  His  firft  queftion  was, 
“  Are  your  own  citizens,  who  judge  between 
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“  the  competitors,  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
fc  games  ?”  It  was  anfwered,  that  they  were. 

IC  Then,”  replied  the  king,  "  you  offend  againft 
“  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  fince  it  is  natural 
“  forJhem  to  favour  their  fellow-citizens  more 
“  than  ftrangers.”  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  deputies  profited  by  this  obfervation. 

Apries,  thePharoah  Hophraof  Scripture,  was  Apries, 
a  warlike  prince.  He  continued  or  refumed  the  Hophra. 
war  againft  the  Babylonians ;  arid  employed 
great  forces,  both  by  fea  and  land,  againft  the 
Tvrians,  Sidonians,  and  Cypriots.  His  artful 
policy  deceived  the  Jews,  wffiom  he  engaged  in 
a  war  againft  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  emperor  of 
Affyria.  He  afterwards  abandoned  them ;  but 
fuffered,  as  a  punifhment,  an  infurreftion  in  his 
own  kingdom.  He  had  offended  his  army ; 
which,  after  a  defeat,  accufed  him  of  having 
been  raflily  expofed,  arid  deferted.  Amafis,  one 
of  his  officers,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents.  Apries  employed  againft  him 
an  army  of  foreigners,  who,  notwithftanding 
their  bravery,  were  beaten,  and  Apries  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 

Amafis  wifhed  to  fave  the  monarch,  but  the  AmafisJ 

2430. 

people,  ever  ferocious  in  their  enmity,  obliged 
him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  he  was  ftrangled. 

The  life  of  Amafis,  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  had  been  fuitable  to  the  lownefs  of  his 
birth — licentious,  and  even  criminal  5  for  he  had 
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fupported  his  extravagance  by  robbery,  and  fre¬ 
quently  could  only  extricate  himfelf  from  the 
ernbarraffinents  into  which  this  practice  brought 
him  by  infolence  and  effrontery.  He  fwore 
that  he  was  a  true  foldier,  brought  up  amidfl 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  camp,  and  that  he 
could  neither  reftrain  nor  correct  himfelf  in  his 
inclinations  for  pleafures.  •  His  fubjedts  fome- 
times  failed  in  the  refpedt  due  to  him,  at  which 
he,  in  general,  took  but  little  offence.  On 
one  occafion,  however,  he  determined  to  {hew 
that  he  was  not  totally  regardlefs  of  this  want 
of  reverence  towards  him,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  drawn  on  him  by  the  meannefs 
of  his  birth.  He  caufed  a  golden  cittern,  in 
which  he  ufed  to  wafh  his  feet,  to  be  made  into 
an  idol,  which  he  placed  in  the  molt  frequented 
temple  of  the  city,  where  every  one  bowed 
down  to  it,  and  worfhipped  it.  He  then 
affembled  his  court,  and  thus  addreffed  them: 

£‘  The  god  you  now  adore  was  made  of  a  veffel 
££  which  ferved  for  the  vileft  ufes.  I,  in  like 
manner,  was  once  a  perfon  in  a  low  Ration  ; 

££  but  now  I  am  your  king:  forget  not,  there- 
££  fore,  the  honour  which  is  due  to  me.”  He 
punifhed  thofe  who  had  favoured  and  taken  part 
with  him  in  his  irregularities,  but  teftified  the 
greatefi:  refpedt  and  efteem  for  thofe  who  had 
endeavoured  to  detect  and  punifli  him  for  his 
crimes. 
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Egypt  was  very  flourifhing  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign.  Whether  it  was  from  a  na¬ 
tural  goodnefs  of  tafte,  or  a  capacity  to  difcover 
good  workmen,  he  adorned  his  kingdom  with 
magnificent  edifices.  He  enadted  one  wife  law, 
by  which  every  Egyptian  was  obliged,  once  a 
year,  to  inform  the  magiftrate  by  what  kind  of 
labour  or  profefiion  he  fubfifted. 

His  reign  would  have  been  uninterruptedly 
fortunate,  had  he  not  violently  incenfed  a<rainft 
him  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
refufing  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters, 
imagining  that  he  only  wifhed  to  have  her  for 
a  concubine.  The  pride  of  the  Perfian  was  fo 
much  offended  that  he  raifed  a  powerful  army 
againft  the  king  of  Egypt.  He  induced  his 
ablefl  general  to  revolt  from  him ;  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fleet,  took  advantage  of  the  very  im¬ 
politic  condudl  of  Amafis,  towards  Polycrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Samos,  with  whom  he  had  always 
maintained  the  ftridteft  friendfhip. 

The  Egyptian  monarch  had  written,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  the  following  letter  to  the  .fovereign  of 
Samos : 

“  I  learn  that  you  are  continually  profperous 
“  and  fuccefsful,  and  I  fear  you  will  foon  fuffer 
‘f  a  difaftrous  change,  if  you  do  not  procure 
(<  to  yourfelf  fome  trouble  or  lofs  which  may 
“  be  an  alloy  to  your  too  conftant  happinefs. 
“  Confider,  therefore,  what  you  poffefs  which 
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(e  you  efleem  mod  valuable,  and  which  you 
“  fhould  moft  fenflbly  regret  to  lofe.  Throw  this 
<e  away  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  mav  never  more 
fe  be  found,  and  if  fortune  (hall  flill  obftinately 
“  continue  to  favour  you,  perfevere  in  applying 
fe  a  remedy  to  profperity,  by  the  means  which 
fc  J  have  pointed  out.”  'Polycrates,  complied 
with  the  whimflcal  advice  of  his  friend,  and 
having  a  flgnet  which  he  particularly  valued, 
took  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  into  the  fea ; 
it  was  however  found,  a  few  days  after,  in  the 
belly  of  a  fifh  that  was  brought  to  him.  “This,” 
faid  Amafis,  “  is  a  too  conftant  profperity  ;  I 
(e  may  be  involved  in  the  calamities  which  await 
“  Polycrates.”  He  therefore  immediately  fig- 
nified  to  him,  that  he  renounced  his  friendthipj 
and  Polycrates,  piqued  at  his  conduct,  furnifhed 
Cambyfes  with  a  fleet  of  {hips  to  convey  him 
and  his  army  to  Egypt. 

Amafis  did  not  live  to  witnefs  the  viflory  of 

praramcni-  J 

tus,  *474.  Cambyfes  :  the  fcourge  fell  on  Pfammenitus,  his 
fon  and  fucceflor.  A  Angle  battle  threw  him  into 

'  — - _ £he  power  of  the  Perflans,  and  was  attended 

with  circumftances  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
relate,  to  {hew  the  dreadful  nature  of  reprifals. 

The  general  wh©  had  abandoned  the  ftand- 
ard  of  Amafls  was  named  Phanes,  and  was  a 
Greek.  His  foldiers  remained  faithful  to  the 
Egyptians,  when  their  leader  deferted  and 
knowing  that  he  was  in  the  Perfian  army,  to 
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give  Pfammenitus  a  proof  of  their  attachment, 
took  the  children  of  Phanes,  whom  they  had 
detained  with  them,  led  them  to  the  army  when 
ready  to  join  battle,  and,  in  fight  of  their  father, 
and  his  new  friends,  cut  their  throats  over  a 
veflel  which  received  their  blood,  and  drank  it 
in  prefence  of  the  two  armies.  The  conflict 
which  enfued  was  dreadful,  both  parties  were 
animated  by  rage  and  defpair;  but  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  at  length  gave  way,  and  fled  to  Memphis. 
Cambyfes  fent  a  herald  to  them,  to  require 
them  to  furrender ;  but,  in  a  phrenzy  of  rage, 
they  tore  the  herald  in  pieces,  and  dragged  his 
mangled  body  through  the  city.  The  cruel  are 
ever  cowards,  and  the  Perfians  eafily  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  city.  The  punifli- 
ment  of  the  populace,  who,  perhaps,  had  alone 
been  guilty  of  thefe  enormities,  fell  upon  the 
perfons  of  elevated  rank  who  had  not  reftrained 
their  fury. 

Ten  days  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  the  king 
of  Egypt  wag  dragged  ignominioufly  into  the 
fuburb,  to  aft  a  part  in  one  of  the  moil  difmal 
tragedies  th^Uean  poffibly  be  conceived.  He  was 
feated  iman  elevated  place,  when  immediately  his 
daughter  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  wretched 
Have,  with  S.  pitcher  in  her  hand  to  draw  water, 
the  badge  of  the  lowefl:  fervitude.  She  was 
followed  by  the  daughters  of  the  greateft 
families  in  Egypt,  all  in  the  fame  fcrvile  at- 
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tire,  and  deploring  with  loud  lamentations  their 
unhappy  condition.  Their  fathers,  who  had 
been, placed  with  Pfammenitus,  burft  into  tears 
at  this  wretched  fight.  He  alone,  though  ready 
to  fink  under  bis  diftrefs,  fhed  not  a  tear,  but 
only  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Thefe  fe¬ 
males  were  followed  by  the  fon  of  Pfammenitus, 
and  two  thoufand  of  the  chief  Egyptian  youths, 
all  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  and  halters  round 
their  necks.  They  were  led  to  be  facrificed  to 
the  manes  of  the  Perfian  herald  who  had  been 
maffacred.  Pfammenitus,  as  if  in  a  ftate  of 
ftupefadtion,  never  raifed  his  eyes,  while  the 
Egyptians  around  him  uttered  the  wildeft  ex- 
cla  nations  of  defpair.  But  the  monarch,  who 
appeared  fo  to  fupprefs  all  figns  of  fenfibility, 
perceiving  among  the  crowd  one  of  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  whofe  exterior  appearance  ex¬ 
hibited  every  fign  of  the  melt  extreme  wretched- 
nefs,  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  ftruck  him- 
felf  on  the  head  like  one  frantic.  Cambyfes 
enquired  of  him  how  he  explained  this  difference 
of  behaviour.  “  The  calamities  of  my  own 

family,”  anfwered  he,  “  are  too  great  to 
“  admit  of  that  reflexion  which  occafions  tears 
f(  to  flow  but  the  fight  of  a  friend  reduced  to 
t(  diftrefs,  allows  me  time  to  reflefi,  and  per- 
fi  mits  me  to  weep.”  Are  tears  then  only  the 
effedt  of  reflection  ? 

This  anfwer  convinced  the  Perfian  monarch 
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that  he  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  calamity. 

He  thought  him  fufficiently  punifhed,  and  fent 
to  flop  the  execution  of  his  fon,  but  he  was 
already  put  to  death.  ’  Pfammenitus  having 
afterwards  fhewn  fome  defire  to  take  revenge, 
was  likewife  condemned  to  die,  and  ended  his 
life,  after  a  reign  of  fix  months.  Cambyfes 
glutted  his  vengeance  and  fury  upon  all  Egypt, 
which  he  pillaged  and  laid  watte  in  the  mod  in- 
human  manner.  He  caufed  the  body  of  Amafis 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  cut  in  pieces,  and 
burnt.  But  what  mod  affefited  the  Egyptians, 
was  the  death  of  the  ox  Apis,  their  god,  which 
he  killed  with  his  own  hand.  This  inful t,  which 
they  confidered  as  offered  to  the  whole  nation, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  them,  that  they 
ever  afterwards  retained  an  implacable  hatred 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  could  never  be  brought 
to  fubmit  quietly  to  their  dominion, 

Reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  in™, 
Egypt  became  the  perpetual  nu.fery  of  fedidons.  j39’ 
The  Egyptians  furioufly  champed  the  bit  that 
retrained  them,  and  whoever  offered  himfelf 
as  their  deliverer  was  accepted.  On  this  con¬ 
dition,  they  beftowed  the  crown  on  Inarus, 
king  of  Lybia.  This  prince  maintained  himfelf 
for  fome  time  againft  the  Perfians,  but  was  at 
laft  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  though  he  had 
powerful  fuccours  from  the  Athenians.  The 
vi£tors  inhumanly  caufed  him  to  be  crucified. 
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This  terrible  example,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Egyptians  from  finding  other  leaders 
againft  the  Perfians :  fo  many  charms  has  a 
crown  !  That  of  Egypt  was  fucceflively  worn 
by  Amyrtaeus  and  feven  princes  after  him ;  but 
their  authority  was  always  precarious,  and  fre¬ 
quently  overthrown  by  the  Perfians,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  affiftance  of  the  Greeks,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  thefe  times,  acquired  a  great  influence  in 
Egypt,  and  took  care  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
fuccours  they  afforded. 

It  for  fome  time  appeared  probable,  that 
Tachos,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  would  be 
able  to  eflablifh  himfelf  on  the  throne  on  which 
he  had  been  placed,  but  he  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  commit  himfelf  to  the  guidance  of 
Agefilaus,  king  of  Sparta.  The  plain  and 
Ample  appearance  of  this  old  general  dif- 
pleafed  him  ;  and  he  confided  the  principal 
part  of  his  forces  to  another  general,  who  was 
defeated.  This  defeat  fo.  irritated  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  that  they  drove  Tachos  from  the  throne ; 
Agefilaus  contributing  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  re¬ 
volt,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  king. 

The  leader  of  the  infurgents,  Neftanebus, 
lik  wif:  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  now  affumed  the 
crown.  The  people,  accuftomed  to  faction,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  iecal  their  own  a£t,  and  the  new 
king  was  befieged  in  a  town ;  but  by  the  affift- 
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ance  of  Agefilaus  he  defeated  the  aflailants. 

He.  afterwards  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  feveral  nations  again  ft  the  Peruans,  who 
ftill  continued  to  harafs  him  in  his  kingdom. 

The  Perfians,  however,  made  a  laft  effort,  and 
again  conquered  Egypt.  Ne&anebus  collected 
all  he  could  of  his  treafures,  and  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
whence  he  never  returned.  Thus  was  fulfilled 
the  prophefy  of  Ezekiel.  “  There  (hall  be  no 
ee  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

Thus  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  of  king¬ 
doms,  the  depofitory  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
powerful  in  fleets  and  land  forces,  which  had 
often  given  laws  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  extended  its  conquefts  to  the  moft  cliflant  . 
lands,  celebrated  for  its  attachment  to  its  reli¬ 
gion  and  its  kings,  the  centre  of  commerce 
from  its  pofition  between  two  feas,  inacceflible 
to  invafions  from  the  deferts  which  furrounded 
it,  became,  and  has  not  ceafed  to  continue,  the 
prey  of  fafilions  and  foreign  invaders,  and  is 
only  vifited  by  travellers  as  a  country  venerable 
for  its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  its  former 
greatnefs. 

MOABITES. 

The  hillory  of  Egypt  is  connefled  with  that  of  Moabites; 
the  Ifraelites,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  in-  tween  the 
habited  by  the  two  nations  ;  but  before  we  fpeak  Ph  \  t;s,the 
of  the  latter,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  ac- 
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count  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  people  with  whom 
they  had  to  encounter,  before  they  took  poffef- 
fton  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  land  cf  promifs. 

Ti  e  firft  were  the  Moabites,  the  defcendants 
of  Moab,  the  fon  of  Lot,  by  his  eldeft  daughter. 
Lot  -was  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  who  took 
him  under  his  protection,  and  carried  him  with 
him  into  Egypt,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
famine  -to  remove  into  that  country.  When 
they  feparated  on  account  of  the  number  of  their 
cattle  and  lollow’ers,  Abraham  refigned  to  Lot 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  Lot  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sodom,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  a  punifhment  for  their  infamous  prac¬ 
tices,  were  deftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Fly¬ 
ing,  with  his  two  daughters,  from  this  execrable 
country,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave.  The  fimple 
girls  imagining  that  all  mankind  had  been  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  the  burning  of  Sodom,  and*not  will¬ 
ing  that  the  wrnrld  fhould  fo  foon  end,  made 
their  father  Lot  intoxicated,  and  became  preg¬ 
nant,  the  eldeft  of  Moab,  the  father  of  the 
Moabites,  and  the  youngeft  of  Ammon,  the 
father  of  the  Ammonites. 

The  country  of  the  Moabites  is  mountainous 
and  proper  for  pafturage.  The  capital  was 
named  Ar.  They  were  governed  by  kings,  and 
praCtifed  circumcifion.  Mofes  found  them  ftill 
retaining  the  belief  of  one  only  God,  a  truth 
they  had,  no  doubt,  derived  from  Lot,  but 
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©blcured  by  falfe  and  idolatrous  notions.  They 
were  addicted  to  obfcenity  in  their  manners. 
They  facrificed,  upon  mountains,  bulls  and  wild 
goats,  and  even,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  hu¬ 
man  victims.  The  children  of  Moab,  multiply¬ 
ing  and  extending  themfelves,  drove  out  or 
deftroyed  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  a 
gigantic  and  terrible  race,  defcended  from  Ham, 
but  whom  they  found  much  enfeebled  by  the 
victories  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam. 

Balak,  one  of  their  kings,  being  hard  prefled 
by  the  Ifraelites,  when  they  entered  the  pro- 
mifed  land  under  Jofhua,  and  not  having  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  withftand  them,  had  recourfe  to 
the  arms  of  the  weak — fuperftition  and  feduCtion. 
Perfuaded  that  there  was  a  fecre'c  virtue  at¬ 
tached  to  imprecations  and  maledictions  uttered 
againft  an  enemy,  Balak  fent  for  a  prophet, 
named  Balaam,  defiring  him  to  come  and  afcend 
a  mountain,  whence  he  might  view  and  curfe 
the  enemy’s  army.  Balaam  fet  out  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  but  his  afs  refufed  to  go  forward.  Balaam 
ftruck  her ;  but  the  animal  Hill  refufed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  and,  fpeaking  miraculoufly  with  man’s 
voice,  reproached  him  with  his  ill-treatment 
of  her,  when  an  angel  barred  the  way  againfl 
her.  Balaam,  however,  delirous  to  obtain  the 
prefents  which  had  been  promifed  him,  pre¬ 
pared  to  pronounce  the  maledictions  required 
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of  him  ;  but,  againft  his  will,  he  could  only  utter' 
bleffings.  Indignant  that  he  fhould  thus  be 
compelled  to  foretel  the  fuccefs  and  profperity 
of  the  people  he  wifhed  to  deftroy,  he  faid  to 
Babk:  “  It  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt  to  do 
£C  injury  to  this  people,  while  they  fhall  be  faith- 
cc  ful  to  their  God  ;  the  only  means  to  conquer 
(c  them  is,  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  re- 
<c  ligion.  Send  into  their  camp  fome  of  the 
u  moft  beautiful  of  your  women,  properly  in- 
e<  ftructed  how  to  aft,  and  be  certain  of  fuccefs.’> 
The  fcherne  was  fuccefsful;  from  debauchery, 
the  Ifralites  foon  proceeded  to  idolatry.  God 
punifhed  them  by  a  plague,  which  carried  off 
feveral  thoufands  of  them,  and  the  Moabites 
were  delivered. 

A  king  of  this  nation,  named  Eglon,  held  the 
Ifraelites  in  a  ftate  of  fubjjpction  during  eighteen 
years,  and  impofed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute.  A 
Benjamite,  named  Ehud,  who  was  fent  to  pay 
this  tribute,  formed  the  refolution  to  deliver  his 
nation  from  this  flavery,  and  fucceeded,  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  tyrant.  The  Moabites  in  their  turn  were 
fubjugated  by  the  Ifraelites,  during  the  reign  of 
David,  and  in  general  fhared  in  the  fuccefs  or 
misfortunes  of  their  conquerors.  With  them 
they  were  led  into  captivity,  revolted,  and  were 
again  fubjeEted  till  at  length  they  were  inter¬ 
mingled  and  confounded  with  the  great  nations 
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which  ravaged  thofe  countries,  where,  it  is  faid, 
fome  of  their  defcendants  ftill  remain,  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Arabs. 
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AMMONITES., 

Ammon,  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  was 
the  fon  of  Lot,  by  his  youngeft  daughter.  They 
found,  like  the  Moabites,  the  country  which 
they  took  poffeflion  of  inhabited  by  giants,  who 
gradually  became  extiuft.  The  country  was 
level  and  fruitful  in  grain.  The  capital  was 
named  Rabbah.  They  were  governed  by  kings, 
and  practifed  circumcifion.  Thefe  are  all  the 
particulars  known  concerning  them.  We  have 
as  little  knowledge  of  their  religion,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  originally  pure  in  its  principle,  though 
it  was  afterwards  polluted  by  the  worfhip  of 
Moloch,  the  god  of  fire,  to  whom  they  offered 
their  children.  Some  writers  fay  that  they 
only  made  them  pafs  through  the  flames  to  pu¬ 
rify  them ;  but  others  affert,  what  is  but  too 
probable,  that  they  threw  them  alive  into 
brazen  furnaces,  to  the  found  of  drums,  which, 
prevented  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims  from 
being  heard. 

They  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Ifraelites,  with  various  fuccefs.  An  atrocious 
aft  of  cruelty  is  related  of  Nahafli,  one  of  their 
kings.  Having  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity 
the  city  of  Jabefh,  vrhich  he  befieged,  the  inha- 
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bitan*s  offered  to  furr'ender,  and  acknowledge; 
him  as  their  fovereign.  “  I  will  confent  to  your 
“  propofal,”  anfwered  he,  tc  but  only  on  con- 
“  d  tion  that  every  one  of  you  fhall  lofe  his  right 
“  eye.”  The  inhabitants  afked  feven  days  to 
deliberate  on  this  terrible  propofition  ;  and  in 
the  interval  fuccours  arrived,  and  the  barbarian 
was  difappointed  of  his  inhuman  triumph. 

The  imprudence  of  a  young  king,  named 
Hanun,  occafioned  a  cruel  war  on  the  part  of 
David.  The  latter  prince  had  fent  ambaffadors  to 
congratulate  the  former  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  Hanun  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  per- 
fuaded  by  ignorant  or  wicked  counfellors,  that 
thefe  ambaffadors  were  only  fent  as  fpies;  and, 
on  this  fuppofition,  he  caufed  half  their  beards 
to  be  fhaved  off,  and  their  garments  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  middle,  and  fent  them  back  thus 
fhamefully  disfigured.  David  had  recourfe  to 
arms,  and  the  war  continued  many  years,  till  at 
length  Hanun  was  befieged  in  his  capital,  and 
killed  in  an  affault.  David,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  took  from  the  head  of  the  deceafed  king 
his  crown  of  gold,  ornamented  with  precious 
Rones  of  great  value,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  death  by  the  moft  cruel  tor¬ 
tures.  Thofe  of  the  other  cities  of  Ammon 
Were  not  treated  with  more  lenity.  This  car¬ 
nage  erafed  the  Ammonites  from  the  lift  of 
warlike  nations  for  a  long  time.  They  re- 
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appeared  under  the  Maccabees,  but  were  foon 
again  confounded  with  the  great  nations  fur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  now  only  exift  in  very  fmall 
numbers,  like  their  brethren  the  Moabites,  un¬ 
der  the  general  name  of  Arabs. 

Midianites. 

To  the  eaft  of  Jordan,  on  the  fliores  of  the  The  Mi- 
Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  Arabia  Petraea,  fuatedtn  a- 
dwelt  the  Midianites,  the  defcendants  of  Mi-  be" 
dian  the  fon  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah  his  hand-  AfpL. 
maid.  This  fituation  rendered  them  fliepherds  ifed’s'a,, 
and  merchants.  The  former  lived  in  tents,  and  a,,d  ldu-i 
fed  their  flocks  in  plains,  partly  verdant,  and 
partly  fandy,  and  interfperfed  with  rocks  ;  flop* 
ping  where  they  found  fprings  and  pafturage, 
and  removing  to  other  places  as  either  failed. 

Among  the  cattle  which  compofed  their  herds  Manned 

°  r  .and  Cufc 

were  a  number  of  camels  and  dromedaries,  tom:. 
Thefe  they  fold  to  great  advantage  to  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  were  addicted  to  com** 
merce.  Thefe  merchants  employed  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  are  ufed  at  prefent,  to  tra-' 
vel  over  the  defert;  and  brought  home  to  the 
fliepherds  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Their  fitu- 
ation  near  the  Red  Sea,  likewife,  rendered  them 
mariners.  By  this  channel  they  procured  the 
rich  filks,  and  other  commodities  of  India  3  fo 
that  their  tents  of  courfe  were  frequently  filed 
with  every  Afiatic  luxury. 
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ment. 


Wandering  and  un fettled  nations  have  rarely 
a  fixed  mode  of  worfhip  ;  that  is  only  eftablilhed 
by  communication  and  inftruXion  in  large  fo- 
cieties,  and  efpecially  in  cities,  of  which  the 
Midianites  had  very  few.  Their  capital  was 
called  Midian,  or  Madian  ;  its  ruins,  bearing 
the  fame  name,  ftill  remain.  They  did  not 
pratlife  circumcifion  ;  ,they  worfhipped  princi¬ 
pally  falfe  gods,  but  at  the  fame  time  paid 
adoration  to  the  true.  Jethro,  ftiled  the  pried 
of  Midian,  who  had  formed  a  friendly  con¬ 
nexion  with  Mofes,  his  fon-inlaw,  left  among 
the  Midianites,  his  brethren,  a  race  who  ne¬ 
ver  defiled  themfelves  with  idolatrous  rites, 
but  who  likevvife  made  but  few  profelytes. 

The  chains  of  government  hung  not  heavier 
on  them  than  the  yoke  of  religion.  They  were 
fometimes  ruled  by  a  king,  and  fometimes  by 
feveral  chiefs,  who  were  obeyed  and  reverenced 
as  much  as  could  be  expedited  among  a  people 
'fo  inclined  to  independence.  Their  wars  were 
incurfions  much  dreaded  by  the  Ifraelites,  who 
were  greatly  expofed  to  them,  and  fometimes 
took  a  cruel  revenge ;  though  this  was  not  al¬ 
ways  eafy  to  effect.  The  Midianites  overran  the 
country  like  a  torrent,  ravaged  it,  and  fled  ;  and 
♦when  they  were  thought  at  a  great  diftance,  re¬ 
turned  to  pillage  what  they  had  left.  If  they 
were  obftinatelv  purfued,  they  all,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  children,  and  cattle,  fled  far  into  the  de- 
fert,  leaving  no  traces  behind  them  of  their  route. 
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Their  wars  with  the  Israelites  were  at  all  times 
very  bloody:  the  two  nations  Seem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  attempts  at  mutual 
extermination.  When  either  obtained  a  victo¬ 
ry,  they  maflacred  all  they  found,  and  reduced 
the  towns  to  allies.  After  undergoing  the  fame 

viciffitudes  of  fortune  as  the  Ifraelites,  the  Mi- 

\ 

dianites  were  intermingled  and  loft  among  the 
more  celebrated  nations  of  Arabia. 

Edomites,  or  Idumasans. 

The  Edomites,  orIdum£eans,were  the  defcend-  ti  ie  F.nom- 
apts  of  Abraham  by  Ifaac  his  foil,  who  was  the  maeans,  tiiu-* 

atcci  be*  > 

fatherof  Efau,  called  likewife  Edom. The  country  t ,.een 
they  inhabited  has  undergone  fuch  changes  that  Jordan,’ and 
it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  its  exaft  pofition  and  tenanean. 
extent.  We  only  know,  that  Sometimes  en¬ 
larged,  and  fometimes  contracted,  it  was  Situat¬ 
ed  between  Midian,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  which  it  bordered.'  In  fome  places 
it  was  mountainous,  but  poftefted  rivers  and 
Springs,  and  was  formerly  fruitful  in  wine  and 
grain. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  defcribe  the  manners  Manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Idumaeans,  which  muft  have  ^sCut~ 
changed  during  fo  long  a  Series  of  ages.  In 
their  flourifliing  State  they  carried  on  a  great  com¬ 
merce,  both  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  but  principally  with-Tyre 

and  Sidon.  They  kept  on  foot  numerous  forces, 
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and  a  great  number  of  armed  chariots,  which, 
in  thofe  times,  decided  the  fate  of  battles. 
Their  cities  were  well  built  and  ftrongly  forti¬ 
fied  ;  and  they  cultivated  the  fciences  and  arts. 
They  have  been  cenfured  for  an  unfociabiiity  of 
character,  for  harflmefs  and  pride,  which  never 
forfook  them,  even  when  under  the  greateft 
misfortunes. 

Religion  As  they  were  the  defcendants  of  Ifaac,  they 

and  Govern-  ,  .  J 

Bient.  preferved  circumcifion,  and  the  worfhip  of  one 
God,  with  the  exception  of  fome  idolatrous 
ceremonies,  which  ignorance,  prejudice,  the 
corruption  of  their  manners,  and  the  bad  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  neighbours,  might  introduce.  Their 
firft  government  was  patriarchal,  but  afterwards 
that  of  an  elective  kingdom. 

Though  the  Edomites  were  the  children  of 
Ifaac  by  Efau,  and  the  Jews  defcended  from 
the  fame  father  by  Jacob,  thefe  two  fraternal, 
nations  were  ever  the  moft  implacable  enemies. 
The  Idumacans  in  the  country  in  which  they 
were,  fo  to  fpeak,  planted  by  Efau,  found  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants,  the  race  of  whom  infenfibly 
became  extinfif.  They  remained  there  alone, 
and  eftabiithed  and  fortified  themfelves ;  and 
when  they  had  obtained  undifturbed  poffeffion 
of  the  country,  a  whole  nation  blued  from  the 
deferts,  in  which  they  had  wandered  during 
forty  years,  and  poured  at  once  on  this  flourith- 
ing  land.  The  king  of  Edom  at  firft  oppofed 
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their  paffage,  but  afterwards  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  them. 

The  antipathy  which  Efau  conftantly  mani- 
fefted  againft  his  brother  Jacob,  for  defrauding 
him  of  his  birth-right,  is  well  known  ;  and  it 
feems  as  if  this  Tentiment  had  become  heredi¬ 
tary  among  their  defcendants.  The  Idumaeans 
and  the  Jews  did  not  make  war  like  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  they  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  kind 
of  fury,  which  excited  them  not  merely  to  con¬ 
quer,  but  to  exterminate  each  other.  After  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  Idumaeans  loft  eighteen 
thoufand  men,  Joab,  the  general  of  David,  put 
all  he  met  with  to  the  fword.  The  unhappy 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  people  took  re¬ 
fuge  partly  among-  the  Moabites,  and  partly 
in  Egypt ;  to  which  country  Hadad,  their  king, 
retired.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  regain 
his  kingdom,  but  without  fuccefs.  Idumaea  re¬ 
mained  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  David,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  viceroys  appointed  by  the  kings  of 
Judah.  The  Idumaeans  attempted  to  break  their 
chains,  which  the  Jews  then  rendered  more 
heavy.  They  again  endeavoured  to  fhake  them 
off;  but  fuffered  a  difaftrous  defeat,  which  was 
followed  by  the  lofs  of  their  capital,  fituated 
among  rocks,  from  which  the  general  of  the 
conquering  army  caufed  ten  thoufand  of  his 
prifoners  to  be  thrown  down  and  dalhed  to 
pieces. 
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lekites,  fitu- 
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After  fuch  fevere  treatment  it  is  not  furprizing 
that  they  Ihould  ever  retain  a  violent  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  againlt  whom  they  were  conftantly 
ready  to  league  with  other  nations.  Reduced, 
like  them,  to  flavery  by  the  Babylonians,  they 
appear  to  have  confidered  their  misfortune  as 
alleviated  bv  that  of  their  ancient  enemies,  and 
thus  ufed  every  effort  to  induce  their  common 
conqueror  to  raze  Jerufolemto  the  ground. 

This  portrait  of  the  obfiinate  and  vindictive 
character  of  the  Idumseans  would  be  imperfect, 
were  we  not  to  remark,  that  they  were  as  much 
addicted  to  civil  difputes  as  to  foreign  contefts ; 
and  enfeebled  themfelves  by  perpetual  wars  at 
home  and  abroad,  till  they  were,  at  length,  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  corner  of  the  country,  the 
■whole  of  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  with 
honour.  They  were  confounded  in  the  mafs  of 
the  Jews,  whom  they  abhorred,  and  with  the 
dregs  of -countries  whofe  alliance  they  had  often 
rendered  fubfervient  to  their  intereft  or  ca¬ 
price. 

Amalekites. 

The  Amalekites  were  the  defcendants  of  Eli- 
phaz,  the  firft-born  of  Efau,  by  his  concubine 
Timna  ;  whereas  the  Idumreans  were  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  legitimate  wife.  On  this  diverfitv 
of  origin  was  founded  the  rivalry  wdnch  con¬ 
ftantly  exifled  between  thefe  two  nations.  ' 
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In  other  refpecls  they  appear  to  have  re fem- Arts  and 
bled  each  other  in  their  religion,  their  tafte.for 
the  arts,  and  their  commerce,  which  their  fitua- 
tion  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  and  extend. 

It  is  even  conjeftured  that  they  were  warriors 
and  conquerors,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Shepherds 
who  fubdued  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  during 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  probably  this  brilliant 
fuccefs  which  caufed  them  to  be  Riled,  by  the 
Jewilh  hiftorians,  the  jirjl  of  nations.  Annexed 
to  this  illuftrious  title  is  found,  however,  the 
fatal  prediction :  their  name  Jhall  be  put  out  from 
under  heamen. 

In  faff,  perpetual  wars  againft  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  efpecially  the  Jews,  infenffbly  ruined 
them.  Saul  made  a  terrible  {laughter  of  them, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  fave  Agag  their  king, 
who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Samuel : 

David  exterminated  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the 
former  maffacre.  After  this  terrible  execution, 

we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of  Amalek 

)  -  , 

but  in  the  hiftory  of  Either  ;  in  whofe  time  Ha- 
man,  an  Amalekite,  to  revenge  an  affront  he 
imagined  himfelf  to  have  received  from  the  jew 
Mordecai,  conceived  the  defign  of  caufing  to 
be  cutoff,  in  a  {ingle  night,  not  only  ail  the  Jews 
difperfed  in  ihefta:es  of  Ahafuerus  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  but  even  thofe  who  had  been  left  in  Ju- 
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dea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  cotmtry. 
This  dreadful  defign  recoiled  on  Haman,  who 
was  exterminated  with  all  his  family  ;  and  the 
Jews  received  permiffion  to  purfue  and  put  to 
death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  They  made  a  great  daughter  of  them, 
and  fince  this  event,  nothing  more  has  been 
heard  of  the  Amalekites. 

Canaanites. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  afeertain  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites.  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  parts  of  it  inhabited  by  the  feveral 
tribes  of  that  people.  They  were  feven,  or, 
according  to  fome  accounts,  nine,  in  number, 
and  the  defeendants  of  Ham,  the  fon  of 
Noah.  Thefe  tribes  were  principally  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  maledidtion  uttered  by  Noah  on' 
Canaan  their  anceftor,  and  their  deftiny  was, 
to  be  at  length  exterminated,  expelled,  or  en¬ 
slaved. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Canaanites  before 
the  irruption  of  the  Ifraelites  into  their  country. 
From  fome  circumftances  incidentally  menti¬ 
oned  by  the  Jewifh  hiftorians,  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Canaanites  were  fhepherds,  huf- 
bandmen,  foldiers,  artifans,  merchants,  or  failors, 
according  to  the  nature  and  Situation  of  the 
part  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  Each 
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tribe  was  governed  by  a  king,  and  they,  fre¬ 
quently  united  againft  Ifrael  their  common  ene¬ 
my.  The  refiftance  they  made  when  invaded 
renders  it  probable  that  they  were  good  fcldiers. 

They  had  ftrong  cities  and  fortreffes,  in  which 
they  fuftained  long  fieges,  and  praftifed  all  the 
expedients  wffich  the  art  of  defence  at  that 
time  fupplied.  In  fine,  thefe  feven  tribes  com- 
pofed,  as  it  were,  one  nation,  governed  by  law's 
common  to  all,  with  fom'e  which  were  peculiar 
to  each.  The  fame  was  true  of  their  religion.  We 
find,  on  the  one  hand,  Melchifedec,  wdio  was 
one  of  their  kings,  profefiing  openly  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  true  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  priefts 
of  Moloch,  barbaroufly  burning  the  children, 
which  a  part  of  the  Canaanites  offered  as  a  fa- 
crifice  to  that  infernal  divinity. 

It  appears,  however,  that  their  kings  were 
not  defpotic. ,  Both  foreign  and  domeftic  affairs 
were  regulated  in  popular  affemblies.  Thus 
the  whole  people,  and  not  their  king  Ephron 
alone,  treated  with  Abraham  for  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  burial  place.  Their  chiefs  feldom 
employed  any  other  pow'er  than  that  of  perfua- 
fion,  as  appears  from  the  ftory  of  Dinah. 

Hamor,  kins:  of  Shechem,  had  a  fon  who  be-  n;nat» 
came  violently  enamoured  of  Dinah,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jacob.  Hurried  away  by  his  paffion,  he 
gratified  his  love  for  hef  by  force.  Her  brothers 
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flew  to  arms  to  avenge  the  infult.  Hamor, 
with  tears  in  his  eves,  entreated  Jacob  and  his 
fons  to  pardon  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the 
young  prince,  whofe  intentions  had  never  been 
difhonourable,  and  who  was  willing  to  marry 
Dinah.  The  brothers  confented  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  forget  the  injury,  on  condition 
that  Hamor  fliould  be  circumcifed  with  all  his- 
family.  Hamor  aflembled  the  people,  and  re¬ 
presented  to  them  the  advantage  of  fuch  an 
alliance,  which  could  only  be  rendered  folid  by 
complying  with  the  terms  propofed.  The  peo¬ 
ple  confented ;  the  operation  was  performed  ; 
but  on  the  third  day  after,  when  they  were  fore, 
as  the  exprefiion  of  the  Jewifh  hiftorian  is, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  the  fons  of  Jacob,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  their  fervants  all  armed.  Men, 
women,  children,  cattle,  where  all  mercilefsly 
flaughtered,  without  refiftance  on  the  part  of 
the  Canaanites,  who,  from  the  pain  occafioned 
by  the  operation  they  had  undergone,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  making  any  defence. 

Their  hiftory  aft,er  this  event  is  only  a  long 
feiies  of  wars  with  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  they 
were  more  frequently  unfortunate  than  fuccefsful. 
Their  defeats  were  always  accompanied  with 
marvellous  and  difaftrous  circumflances.  Arad, 
the  king  of  the  fouth  of  Canaan,  and  Og,  king 
Balkan,  attempting  to  refill  the  firft  efforts  of 
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the  people  of  God,  were  entirely  deftroyed. 
Jofhua  took  Jericho  by  a  miracle,  and  left 
alive  only  one  woman  and  her  family.  The 
king  of  Ai  was  ftrangled  in  view  of  his  city,  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  The  Gibeonites  efcaped 
the  common  fate  by  deceiving  their  enemies 
into  an  alliance,  pretending  that  they  came  from 
a  diftant  country.  Joflma  gave  them  their  lives, 
but  condemned  them  to  perpetual  flavery.  Five 
kings  leagued  together,  and  placed  Adonizedek 
at  the  head  of  their  forces,  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  Jolhua.  The  latter  called  down  upon  them 
a  fhower  of  flones,  which  cruflied  their  troops,  . 
caufed  the  fun  to  ftand  ftill  to  complete  their 
defeat,  and  hanged  all  the  five  at  the  entrance 
of  a  cave  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Seven  other  princes,  who  had  united  together, 
perifhed,  with  their  people,  under  the  fucceflors 
of  Joflma.  Adonibezek,  who  had  caufed  the 
thumbs  and  great  toes  of  feventy  Canaanite 
kings  or  chiefs  to  be  cut  off,  underwent  himfelf 
the  fame  punifhment.  Sifera,  who  had  expecled 
to  crufh  Ifrael  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  " 
of  iron,  of  which  he  had  nine  hundred  in  his 
army,  was  put  to  flight,  and  periflied  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  who  drove  a  nail  into  his 
temples.  Thus  every  thing  contributed  to  the 
fanguinary  triumphs  of  the  chofen  people,  while 
the  wretched  Canaanites,  under  the  profcribing 
anathema,  were  annihilated  in  defpite  of  all  the 
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efforts  of  their  valour.  Some  were  buried  under 
the  i\  ins  of  their  cities,  which  others  abandoned 
filled  with  rage  and  indignation.  Some  of  the 
latter  founded  colonies  in  Africa,  others  formed 
fettlements  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  commerce 
rendered  them  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians.  The  moft  inconfiderable  part  of  them 
remained,  by  the  permifiion  of  the  conquerors, 
in  the  country  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
matters. 


PHILISTINES. 

The  pti-  Unlike  the  tribes  of  which  we  have  juft 
itcd!iongU'  fpoken,  who  were  deftined  to  extermination 
the  Mcdf-°f  by’  the  fword  of  the  Ifraelites,  the  Philiftines 
hJc^Tn’  were,  as  it  were,  a  fcourge  in  the  hand  of  God  to 
Edon^ard  chaftiie  his  own  people.  Their  country,  level  on 
thecr  bK  the  fic]e  Gf  the  fea,  rifes  from  it  in  mountains  and 
Simeon, and  hills  not  only  extremely  fertile,  but  embeilifhed 

Judah.  J 

with  beautiful  profpects.  It  contains  no  rivers, 
but  numerous  fmall  ttreams  defcend  from  the 
mountains.  The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate. 
From  the  Philiftines  it  took  the  name  of  Palef- 
tine,  which  was  continued  to  the  country  in¬ 
habited  anciently  by  the  Jews.  Their  principal 
cities  w'ere  :  Gaza,  a  little  within  the  land,  but 
in  fome  meafure  joined  to  the  fea  by  a  fmall 
port  at  a  little  diftance  ;  Afcalon,  a  real  fea- 
port  j  and  Athdod,  or  Azotus,  fituated  on  a  hill 
amidft  vineyards.  They  were  furrounded  by 
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vallies  fertile  in  corn.  Thefe  cities  are  fiill  in 
exiftence. 

The  Philiftines  were  defcended  from  Ham, 
and  poffibly  might  have  been  an  Egyptian  co¬ 
lony.  Their  chiefs  had,'  at  firft,  only  a  limited 
power,  or  rather  their  government  was  a  fpecies 
of  ariftocracy.  They  eledied  chiefs  who  were 
accountable  fometimes  to  the  principal  men, 
and  fometimes  to  the  people;  ,fo  that  their  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  confidered  as  occafionally  be¬ 
coming  a  democratic  republic.  Their  language 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  Jews.,  and 
they  were  doubtlefs  equally  verfed  in  the  arts 
known  to  the  latter.  The  invention  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  attributed  to  them.  There  were 
among  them  giants,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
race  that  had  been  deftroyed. 

Abimelech,  one  of  their  kings,  appears  to  Rei‘ 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ;  but 
this  light  gradually  became  extindt,  and  few 
countries  have  been  rpore  deeply  plunged  in 
the  darknefs  of  idolatry.  Dagon  was  wor- 
fhipped  at  Afndod;  Aftarte,  or  Venus,  at  Gath; 
Beelzebub,  or  the  god  of  flies,  at  Ekron,  where 
was  a  celebrated  oracle.  The  Pbiliftines  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  with 
much  pomp,  in  fpacious  and  elegant  temples. 
They  offered  to  their  gods  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  their  fpoil.  Though  extremely  fuper- 
ftitious,  they  never  facrificed  human  victims. 
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Two  kings,  named  Abimelech,  fucceffively 
became  enamoured,  the  one  of  the  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  other  of  the  wife  of  Ifaac,  whom 
thefe  patriarchs  pretended  to  be  their  fillers ; 
and  both  fovereigns  reftored  them  untouched  to 
their  hulbands,  accompanying  their  rellitution 
with  prefents.  Though  in  thofe  early  times 
there  exilled  a  good  underftanding  between  the 
two  nations,  difputes  foon  arofe  between  them, 
and  they  were  almoll  continually  at  war  with 
each  other.  Under  the  reign  of  Jephtha,  Samp- 
fon,  renowned  for  his  great  bodily  ftrength,  was 
the  occafion  of  much  lofs  and  difgrace  to  the 
Phililfines.  He  at  different  times  killed  nun> 
bers  of  their  youth,  took  Afcalon,  carried  away 
the  gates  of  Gaza  on  his  fhoulders,  and  burnt 
their  harvells.  They  at  length  made  him  their 
prifoner,  and  put  cut  his  eyes.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  nation  having  caufed  him  to  be  brought 
to  make  fport  in  the  temple  in  which  they  were 
alfembled,  he  Ihook  down  the  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  it,  and  buried  them,  together  with  him- 
felf,  in  the  ruins. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
a  great  part  of  the  advantages  which  this  peo¬ 
ple  gained  over  the  Ifraelites  ;  but  they  mud, 
no  doubt,  have  been  confiderable,  lince  the 
Philiflines  took  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that 
facred  depofit,  fo  dear  to  the  people  of  God. 
This  they  placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  their 
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idol,  as  an  offering  to  that  divinity.  God  punifh- 
ed  them  for  their  temerity  by  overthrowing  their 
idol,  and  affli&ing  them  with  afhameful  difeafe. 
Another  proof  of  the  faperiority  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines  is,  that  they  took  from  the  Ifraelites  all 
their  arms,  and  did  not  even  fuffer  a  fmith  to 
remain  among  them.  From  this  humiliating: 
fituation  the  latter  were,  however,  retrieved  by 
the  victories  of  the  youth  David,  who  with  one 
ftroke  of  a  ftone  from  his  fling  killed  the  giant 
Goliah,  armed  from  head  to  foot  in  brazen 
armour. 

The  Philifiines  afterwards  regained  their 
fuperiority  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Saul 
was  killed.  David  revenged  the  defeat  of 
the  Ifraelites  ;  and  other  kings  of  Ifrael  fub-< 
jefted  them  to  their  yoke,  which,  however, 
they  foon  fliook  off,  and  were  never  entirely 
fubdued.  At  length,  as  if  the  deftinies  of  thefe 
two  people  were  continually  to  balance  each 
other,  after  having  mutually  exhauffed  their 
ffrength,  they  paffed  together  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Affyrians,  and  the  nation  of  the 
Philiftines  was  loft. 

Thefe  were  the  different  tribes  of  people 
which  poffeffed,  before  the  Ifraelites,  the  land 
promifed  to  the  latter,  who  were  oppofed  in 
their  conquefts,  and  fometimes  enflaved  by  fome 
neighbouring  nations  whofe  hiftory  ought  like- 
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wife  to  precede  that  of  the  Jews,  fince  it  tends 
to  elucidate  the  events  recorded  in  it. 


SYRIANS. 


Syria;  be-  Syria  has  been  divided  into  feveral  provinces. 

Mount Tau-  of  which  the  boundaries  and  the  names  have 

phrites, Eu'  perpetually  varied.  It  contains  high  moun- 

Arabia  the  tains,  confiderable  rivers,  fertile  lands,  and  de- 

Defert,  Pa-  3  7  * 

leftine,  the  fer(;S>  While  fevere  cold  freezes  the  fummits 

Meditcr- 

yncan,  and  0f  Mount  Taurus,  and  Libanus  and  Antiliba- 

Cilicia. 

nus  are  covered  with  fnow ;  while  other  parts 
of  Syria,  without  wrinds  or  lhade,  languifh  be¬ 
neath  a  fultry  heat  which  enfeebles  both  the 
mind  and  the  body;  refrefhing  breezes  circulate 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  follow  the  courfe  of  the  river  Orontes, 
and  infufe  new  life  into  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
delicious  countries.  Among  the  natural  curio- 
fities  of  Syria,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  anciently  the  objedts  of  worfhip,  and 
ftill  of  a  kind  of  religious  reverence  ;  two  vallies 
of  fait,  which  are  impregnated  with  that  mineral 
to  an  unfathomable  depth ;  and,  Jaftly,  the  me¬ 
dicinal  waters  of  Palmyra. 

When  war,  civil  difcord,  and  the  hand  of 
time,  fhall  have  deftroyed  our  cities,  the  tra¬ 
vellers  whom  their  celebrity  fhall  attradl  to  the 
deferts  where  they  flood,  to  contemplate  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  grandeur,  will  find 


Balbec 
and  Pal¬ 
myra. 
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heaps  of  fearful  ruins,  but  no-where  fuch  noble 
veftiges  of  magnificence  as  enforce  our  admira¬ 
tion  at  Balbeck  and  Palmyra. 

Balbeck,  fituated  in  a  delightful  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  appears  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  feveral  powerful  kings,  who 
fucceffively  inhabited  its  palaces.  One  alone 
could  not  have  completed  edifices  the  remains 
of  which  are  flill  fo  aflonifhing.  The  city  is 
entirely  in  ruins,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  take  a 
fingle  ftep  among  them  without  meeting  with 
noil  valuable  fragments  of  fculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  numberlefs  ftatues,  columns,  fpacious 
vaults,  walls  covered  with  bafs-reliefs,  long 
flights  of  flairs  of  the  mofl  beautiful  marble,  and 
every  thing  which  can  adorn  edifices  fuperb  in 
themfelves.  In  this  aflonifhing  mafs  of  ruins,  we 
find  the  more  ancient  ruins  intermingled  with  the 
light  and  graceful  ornaments  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  artills.  The  latter  have  introduced  on 
the  columns  their  fafces,  the  eagle,  and  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  their  gods.  An  inclofing  wall  pre- 
fents  us  with  three  ftones,  one  of  which  is  fixty- 
three  feet,  and  the  two  others  fixty  feet,  in 
length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  the  fame  in 
thicknefs,  railed  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
Many  others  are  likewife  of  prodigious  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  and  all  were  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Lebanon. 

Palmyra,  furrounded  on  all  Sides  by  a  fandy 
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defert,  at  a  diftance  from  the  Euphrates,  offers 
to  our  view,  ruins,  which,  from  their  quantity, 
maffes,  and  variety,  are  not  lefs  aftonifhing  than 
thofe  of  Balbeck.  Its  fple.ndor  is  reprefented 
as  cotemporary  with  Solomon.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  have,  as  at  Balbeck,  left  here  the 
traces  of  their  elegant  arts.  We  ftill  find  here 
temples,  amphitheatres,  circufes,  and  tombs,  in 
which  human  vanity  furvives  the  memory  of 
thofe  deprofited  in  them.  Their  names  are 
effaced,  but  thofe  of  queen  Zenobia  and  Lon- 
'  ginus  will  live  with  eulogium  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory. 

Manners  The  Syrians  were  the  defendants  of  Aram, 
mkuitoms.  youngeft  of  the  foils  of  Shem.  Several 

Canaanite  families,  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
fword  of  Ifrael,  took  refuge  and  intermingled 
with  them  ;  fo  that  they  were  likewife  defend¬ 
ed,  in  part,  from  Ham.  Syria  was  at  firft  divided 
into  fmall  kingdoms,  of  which  the  principal 
was  Damafc us,  which  in  time  fubdued  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  others.  In  general,  the  Syrians 
have  been,  and  dill  are,  conlidered  as  a  feeble 
and  effeminate  nation.  From  fome  of  the 
practices  and  cuftoms  that  prevailed  among 
them,  by  which  they  not  only  imitated  the  man¬ 
ners  of  women,  but  even  endeavoured  to  re- 
fe mole  them  in  fex,  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  afhamed  to  be  men. 

Such  cuftoms  might  be  derived  from  the  cli- 
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-mate,  but  are  Hill  more  to  be  attributed  to  their 
religion,  than  which  antiquity  afforded  none 
whole  rites  and  emblems  tended  more  to  de¬ 
bauch  the  imagination  and  corrupt  the  man¬ 
ners.  Their  principal  divinity  was  a  god  dels ; 
and  the  parts  of  generation  were  the  objefls  of 
their  worlhip.  The  images  of  thefe  were  fculp- 
tured  on  the  walls  of  the  temples,  or  raifed  in 
trophies  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  moll  revered 
of  their  priefts  were  eunuchs,  who  always  wore 
the  habit  of  women,  and  affetled  foft  and 
effeminate  manners. 

The  origin  of  this  cuftom  is  attributed  to  the  Combabus. 
adventure  of  Combabus,  a  young  and  handfome 
nobleman,  whom  a  king  of  Syria  had  appointed 
to  command  the  effort  of  Stratonice,  his  queen, 
during  a  long  pilgrimage.  Fearing  he  fhould 
be  accufed  of  abuling  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him,  when  fo  frequently  alone  with  a  woman  fo 
beautiful,  Combabus  performed  on  himfelf  a 
cruel  operation,  and  depofited  the  proofs  of  it  in 
a  fealed  box,  which  he  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
kin°o  Ashe  had  forefeen,  calumny  did  not  fail  to 
accufe  him  ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  But  when  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  requefted  that  the  king  would 
open  the  box  ;  in  which  were  found  the  indu¬ 
bitable  proofs  of  his  innocence.  The  king, 
greatly  affefled  with  the  facrifice  he  had  made, 
offered  him  the  greateft  dignities  in  his  king- 
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dom  ;  but  Cambabus  refufed  them,  and  rather 
chofe  to  pafs  his  life  in  a  temple  which  Strato- 
nice  caufed  to  be  built.  He  drew  thither  other 
candidates,  who,  actuated  by  religious  fanaticifm, 
devoted  themfelves  by  the  fame  operation  their 
chief  had  undergone;  and  afterwards,  on  certain 
feftival  days,  Syrian  youths,  tranfported  with  a 
kind  of  delirium,  mutilated  themfelves  in  the 
temple.  The  madnefs  of  this  lingular  inftitu- 
tion  was  propagated,  and  even  tolerated,  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  faid,  that  thefe  wretched 
men  fometimes  cherifhed  a  violent  paffion  for 
the  fex ;  and  that  this  paffion,  far  from  appear¬ 
ing  feandalous  or  firange,  was  conlidered  as  holy 
and  pure. 

The  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddefs  refem- 
bled  a  pantheon,  or  affiemblage  of  all  the  Greek 
divinities,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether 
the  Syrians  derived  them  from  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Greeks  from  the  Syrians.  The  fanctuary  was  filled 
with  a  train  of  gods  and  goddefles.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva;  in  fine, 
all  the  divinities  which  peopled  the  Greek  Olym¬ 
pus.  The  goddefs  herfelf  bore  as  ornaments  the 
attributes  of  all  the  female  divinities ;  the  fceptre 
of  Juno,  the  girdle  of  Venus,  the  diftaff  ot  Ne* 
melis,  the  fneers  of  the.  Fates ;  each  emblem 
adorned  with  precious  Hones  of  the  greateli 
value  for  their  fplendor  and  fize.  The  fan  and 
inoon  had  alfo  their  thrones  in  the  temple,  but 
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without  ftatues.  In  it  was  the  ftatue  of  Semira- 
mis,  who  is  believed  to  have  built  it ;  and,  which 
may  appear  extraordinary,  thofe  of  Helen,  He¬ 
cuba,  Andromache,  Paris,  Heftor,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  heroes  of  Troy.  This  mixture 
occafions  a  great  uncertainty  with  refpect  to  the 
opinion  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  Syrian 
religious  doflrines ;  and  the  rather,  fince  there 
were  likewife.  the  ftatues  of  other  gods  prefid ing 
over  maladies,  plagues,  and  infirmities,  as  thofe 
of  Philomela,  Progne,  and  Tereus,  changed  into 
a  bird,  and  even  of  Sardanapalus.  In  fine,  here 
was  fhewed  with  religious  veneration  a  cleft 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  flood  of  deuca- 
lion  drained  off. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  this  temple  :  within 
it  were  kept  horfes,  lions,  eagles,  and  other 
animals,  all  facred  and  tame.  In  a  lake  fur- 
rounded  with  ftatues,  facred  h flies  were  like¬ 
wife  kept.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  in 
honour  of  them  that  incenfe  was  burnt  day  and 
night  on  an  altar  which  appeared  to  float  in 
this  lake,  for  it  was  not  eafv  to  difcover  by 
what  it  was  fupported.  This  arfenal  of  pagan- 
jfm  would  not  have  been  complete,  had  it  not 
poftefted  an  oracle  :  this  was  that  of  Apollo, 
the  only  one  of  thefe  gods  who  was  reprefen  ted 
as  clothed.  The  anfwers  were  given  by  the 
divinity  through  his  organs  the  priefts,  accord¬ 
ing  tct  certain  fearful  noifes  heard  in  the  temple, 
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Kings  of 

Zobah. 

*955- 


the  gates  of  which  remained  (hut.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  deferibe  what  pafed  in  a  kind 
of  perfumed  chapels,  and  certain  groves,  breath¬ 
ing  only  voluptuoufnefs ;  in  which  impure 
fanaticifm  permitted,  and  even  enjoined,  fuch 
infamous  exceffes,  that  the  mod  debauched  of 
our  libertines  would  turn  from  them  with  dif* 
guft ;  yet  were  thefe  revels,  if  we  believe  the 
Greek  hiftorians,  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
charaCler  of  the  nation  in  general. 

This  diffolutenefs  and  effeminacy  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Syrians  from  making  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  1  heir  happy 
fituation,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
world,  rendered  them,  as  it  were,  the  depofita- 
ries  and  guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  other 
nations.  They  long  preferved  them  in  books 
written  in  their  language,  which,  as  well  as  the 
characters  they  ufed,  greatly  refembled  the 
Hebrew.  They  carried  on  a  trade,  efpeciffly 
by  the  Euphrates,  by  which  they  proem  ed  the 
merchandize  of  Pert: a  and  India,  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  more  weftern  parts  of  Aha.  Their 
country  was,  like  wife,  the  road  from  the  moft 
commercial  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  they  had  on  the  former  a  port 
which,  for  fome  time,  rendered  them  mafters  of 
the  commerce  of  Egypt. 

Severa'  difirifis  of  Syria  have  had  their  kings, 
with  the  number  and  fucceffion  of  which  we 
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are  but  l’ttle  acquainted.  The  moll  famous  of 
thofe  of  Zobah  was  Hadadezer,  who  carried  on 
an  unfuccefsfnl  war  again  If  David-  He  had 
before  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  all  Syria ; 
but  when  he  faw  his  troops  and  thofe  of  his 
allies  defeated,  he  fhould  have  eonfjdered  him- 
felf  as  fortunate  that  he  was  not  driven  from 
the  throne  of  his  little  kingdom. 

That  of  Damafcus  role  on  its  ruins.  Three  Kings  of 
of  its  fovereigns  engaged  in  wars  againff  the  Benhadad, 
Ifraelites,  of  which  we  are  ignorant  of  the  2059' 
events.  The  fruitlefs  attemps  of  Benhadad  are 
better  known.  Our  aftonifiiment  is  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  number  of  troops  which  thefe  ancient 
kings  of  Syria  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field, 
and  the  arrogant  pretentions  with  which  fuch  for¬ 
midable  armies  infpired  them.  Benhadad,  en¬ 
camping  before  Samaria,  demanded  nothing  lefs 
of  Ahab  than  that  he  fhould  buffer  his  palace,  and 
the  houfes  of  his  nobles,  to  be  fearched,  and  all  the 
riches  in  them  to  be  carried  away,  even  wives 
and  children,,  at  the  plealure  of  the  fearchers, 

“  If  he  refufes,”  added  he,  “  I  will  bring  an 
“  army  fo  numerous,  that  if  every  loldier  fhall 
“  only  carry  away  a  handful  of  duff  of  the  ruins, 

“  no  trace  of  the  city  fhall  remain.”  This 
menace  had  the  ufua]  fate  of  fuch  kind  of  bra¬ 
vados.  Bvnhadad  was  in  his  camp,  where  he 
believed  himfelf  fequre,  when  he  was  informed 
that  a  fmajl  body  of  the  Ifraelites  had  come  out 
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of  the  city.  <c  Let  them  be  brought  to  me 

alive/’  faid  he.  This  fmall  troop  of  deter¬ 
mined  men  was  headed  by  Ahab,  who  had 
made  a  Tally  to  furprize  the  Svrians,  then  cele¬ 
brating  an  entertainment.  At  the  fi  ft  attack 
of  the  king  ot  Ifrael,  the  Syrians,  felzed  w’ith  a 
panic  terror,  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation 
to  their  own  country. 

“  -1  his  viflory,”  faid  the  courtiers  of  Ben- 
hadad  to  their  mafter,  “  it  was  eafv  for  Ahab 
c‘  to  obtain,  for  his  gods  ,  are  gods  of  the 
“  hills,  but  ours  are  gods  of  the  plains:  let 
“  us  then  fight  againlt  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
“  plains,  and  we  thall  furely  be  ftronger  than 
c‘  they.”  Benhadad  tried  the  experiment.  He 
loft  a  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  and  a  wall  of 
the  city  of  Apek,  to  which  they  fled  for  fafety, 
crufbed  to  death  twenty -feven  thoufand  more 
by  falling  on  them.  Thefe  defeats  humbled  the 
pride  of  Benhadad  j  he  fried  for  peace  to  Ahab; 
and  the  two  kings  became  fuch  friends,  that 
they  rode  together  in  the  fame  chariot.  But  they 
quarreled  again,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
the  iflue  of  v\hich  was  indechive. 

The  general  who  commanded  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  named  Naaman.  He  was  afflifted 
with  the  leprofy  ;  and  a  young  Ifraeiitith  girl, 
whom  he  had  made  prifoner,  advifed  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  Eliflia  the  piopbet  of  Ifrael. 
He  applied  to  him ;  and  the  prophet  not  only 
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reftored  his  body  to  health,  but  his  foul  like- 
wife,  by  initiating  him  into  the  faith  and  wor- 
fhip  of  the  one  only  God.  The  fame  of  Elifha, 
as  a  man  favoured  by  God,  and  from  whom  no¬ 
thing  was  concealed,  was  fpread  through  the 
court  of  Benhadad.  That  prince  having  pro- 
jedted  another  expedition  againft  the  Jews,  the 
fecret  of  which  had  tranfpired,  was  perfuaded 
it  muft  be  this  wonderful  man  who  had  difeo- 
vered  his  defign  ;  he  therefore  fent  fuldiers  to 
take  him  and  bring  him  to  him.  They  arrived 
by  night :  but  the  fun  did  not  rife  to  them ;  for 
they  were  fmitten  with  blindnefs,  and  led, 
without  perceiving  whither  they  w^ere  going, 
into  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  where 
their  fight  returned  to  them,  and  they  faw  with 
aftonifhment  their  fituation.  The  Samaritans, 
however,  though  they  had  fo  much  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  virulent  enmity  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  did  not  treat  them  as  prifoners,  but  fent 
them  home  in  perfedl  fafety. 

Notwithftanding  this  a£r  of  generonty,  Ben¬ 
hadad  returned  to  the  attack  of  Samaria  once 
more;  but  it  was  the  lad:  time  :  Hazael,  one  of 
his  generals,  deprived  him  both  of  the  crown 
and  his  life.  Hazael  retained  the  fame  animo- 
f  ty  againft  the  Jews  as  his  predeceftor ;  ftnce 
he  took  and  pillaged  Jerufalem,  and  fubjugated 
Ifrael  and  Judah.  He  likewife,  by  the  taking 
of  Elath,  formed  a  great  eftablifhment  on  the 
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Red  Sea.  Under  Hazael,  Syria  arrived  at  ,  the 
fummit  of  its  power. 

Benhadad  II.  his  fon,  loft  all  his  father  had 
gained,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Jews. 
Rezin  effaced  this  ftigma,  and  imprefled  it,  in 
his  turn,  on  Ifrael.  Such  cruel  reprifals  nations 
exercife  againft  each  other,  wirhout  reflecting 
that  they  neceftarily  lead  to  their  mutual  de- 
ftruCtion.  Thefe  two  rival  ftates  palled  together, 
as  we  fhali  fee,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Afly- 
rians. 

We  fcarcely  know  the  fituation  of  the  two 
fmall  kingdoms  of  Hamath  and  Gefhur.  All 
their  importance  was  derived  from  their  alliance 
with  more  confiderable  kingdoms.  Thus  the 
laft  king  of  Gefhur  ftrengthened  himfelf  by 
giving  his  daughter,  Talmai,  in  marriage  to 
David  ;  and  when  the  protecting  ftates  were 
overthrown  by  the  Aflyrians,  thofe  they  pro¬ 
tected  were  buried  beneath  their  ruins. 

PHOENICIANS, 

The  name  of  Phoenicia,  or  more  properly 
Phtrnice,  and  thofe  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  prills 
cipal  cities  of  that  country,  prefent  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  one  of  the  molt  commercial 
countries  in  -the  world.  If  we  except  the 
foreigners  attraffed  thither  by  commerce,  we 
fhali  only  find  a  people  net  very  numerous,  who 
were,  perhaps,  originally  fugitives  from  Canaan, 
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(Lengthened  by  alliances  with  Syrian  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  families,  fcattered  over  a  fertile  traft  of 
land  ftretching  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  cities  of  Phoenice,  overflocked  with  in-,  Manners 

and  cuftoms. 

habitants,  were  obliged,  on  feveral  occanons,  to 
reduce  their  exceflive  population,  by  fending 
out  colonies.  From  the  coafts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  they  extended  themfelves  to  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  which  they  pafled,  and  difcovered 
the  Britifh  ifles.  Their  fituation  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  their  commercial  fpeculations. 

The  fea  wafhed  their  coafts ;  the  forefts  of  Le¬ 
banon  furniihed  them  in  abundance  with  the 
wood  proper  for  building  fhips.  Sails,  cordage, 
and  every  thing  neceiTary  for  rigging  them,  they 
eafily  obtained  from  Egypt.  Their  harbours 
were  numerous,  fecure,  and  fpacious  ;  and  from 
them  they  fent  forth  fleets  loaded  not  only  with 
the  fabrications  of  their  manufactures,  but  with 
the  produddions  of  the  eaft  and  the  foutb,  which 
they  brought  from  Syria,  and  conveyed  to  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  even  the  countries  beyond  ; 
fo  that  for  feveral  ages  they  were  the  fadtors  of 
the  weft,  and  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  three  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  Phoenicians  not  only  poflefled  the  in- 
duftry  and  artifices  of  commerce,  but  likewife 
its  jealoufy.  When  they  were  fometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  competitors  who  endeavoured  to  dif- 
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cover  the  places  to  which  they  reforted,  they 
would  not  only  take  a  falfe  courfe  to  avoid 
them,  but  even  fail  into  ftormy  feas,  and  fuch 
as  were  full  of  rocks  and  fhoals,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  destruction,  in  order  to  procure  that  of 
their  rivals.  They  would  even,  when  they  were 
no  longer  in  danger  of  being  difcovered,  attack 
the  drips  of  thefe  curious  obfervers,  murder  the 
crews,  and  fink  the  veifels,  to  prevent  their  com¬ 
mercial  connexions  from  being  made  known. 

The  cities  ot  this  fmall  country  were  as 
famous  as  kingdoms  in  others.  Tyre  and  Sidon 
pofieffed  a  great  celebrity  of  this  kind.  In  thefe 
opulent  cities  were  cultivated,  with  fuccefs,  phi- 
lofophy,  rhetoric,  and  all  thofe  faiences  which 
require  undifturbed  tranquillity,  and  a  certain 
eafe  of  circumftances.  The  wants  of  commerce 
brought  to  perfection  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
aftronomy.  Workmen  of  every  kind,  fculptors, 
painters,  builders,  carpenters,  and  architects, 
abounded.  Great  monarchs,  when  they  wifhed 
to  erect  fumptuous  edifices,  or  fplendid  monu¬ 
ments,  had  recourfe  to  the  kings  of  this  fmall 
country.  Thus  Solomon  having  rcfolvecl  to  build 
a  magnificent  temple  at  Jeruialem,  applied  for 
workmen  and  directors  of  their  works  to  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre. 

Lt  h  an  obfervation  which  will  frequently  pre- 
t  ■  itfelf,  that  thofe  cities  in  which  the  fciences 
Ljurilhed,  and  knowledge  was  cultivated,  and 
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which  confequently  ought  to  have  been  the  afy- 
lum  of  wifdom  and  morals,  were,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  almoft  always  the  vortex  of  error,  and 
the  fink  of  corruption.  We  cannot  but  be 
aflonifhed  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  patriarchs,  their  fathers,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  fhould  fo  foon 
have  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  Syrians,  their 
neighbours,  by  worth ipping  the  fun  under  the 
name  of  Baal,  the  moon  under  that  of  Aftarte, 
and  under  that  ot  Moloch,  fire,  to  which  they 
configned  human  victims. 

But  a  fuperftitious  rite  which  was  peculiar  to 
them,  was  the  celebration  of  the  feftivar  of 
Thammuz,  or  Adonis.  Adonis  was  a  young  man 
of  lingular  beauty,  whofe  favour  was  courted 
by  two  rival  goddelfes,  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
former  prevailed  over  the  latter,  who  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage  caufed  the  objeft  of  their  pafiion 
to  be  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  Thefe  amours, 
and  their  fatal  cataftrophe,  were  celebrated  by 
the  Phoenicians;  both  men  and  women,  with 
all  the  refinements  of  debauchery.  In  memory 
of  the  grief  of  Venus,  for  the  lofs  of  her  lover, 
the  women'  were  obliged,  on  the  day  of  the 
feftival,  to  confecrate  their  hair  on  the  altar  of 
the  temple;  unlefs  they  were  willing  to  redeem 
it  by  an  entire  compliance,  in  the  fame  temple, 
with  the  wilhes  of  thofe  who  might  prefent 
the  mfe  Ives. 
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A  natural  phaenomenon  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  this  cuftom.  Every  year,  at  the  fame  fea- 
fon,  the  river  called  Adonis  appeared  of  the 
colour  of  blood,  becaufe  then  its  waters,  fwelled 
by  the  melting  of  the  fn^ws  of  Lebanon,  rofe  to 
the  red  lands,  which  they  wafhed,  and  aflum- 
ed  their  hue.  The  people  believed  this  was 
the  effedt  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  of  Adonis ;  and  this  belief  perpetuated 
the  fuperflition. 

It  appears  likewife,  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  acquainted  with  the  gods  adored  in  Greece, 
even  under  the  Grecian  names,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Neptune,  Pluto,  and  others.  The  adventures 
which  they  related  of  them  had  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  the  Egyptians  afcribed  to 
their  gods  under  other  names.  This  fimilarity 
has  given  occaflon  to  fome  laborious  writers  to 
fuppofe  a  derivation  and  connexion  in  thefe 
idolatries.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  among 
the  Phoenicians,  who  were  merchants,  travellers, 
and  mariners,  every  kind  of  fuperftitious  belief 
and  practice  was  to  be  found. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  are  celebrated  for  their  ma- 
nufadtures  ;  the  elegance  of  their  works  in  wood, 
iron,  gold,  filver,  brafs,  and  other  metals ;  and 
for  the  whitenefs  and  finenefs  of  the  linen  they 
fabricated.  It  is  believed  that  glafs  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  On  its  ccaft 
was  found  a  fmall  fhell-filh,  which  yielded  a 
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purple  dve  ;  but  which  is  now  no  longer  met 
with.  Tyre  was  built  firft  on  the  main  land  ; 
afterwards  on  an  ifland  oppolite ;  and,  laftly,  on 
that  fame  ifland  become  a  peninfula  by  a  dyke, 
on  which  houfes  were  eretled.  It  appears  by 
what  remains  of  its  ruins,  which  are  not  very 
magnificent,  that  its  inhabitants,  knowing  as 
merchants  the  advantages  of  oeconomy,  ftudied 
utility  more  than  fplendor  in  their  buildings. 
It  may  likewife  be  pofhble,  that  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  ground  did  not  permit  them  to 
ere£I  fpacious  and  fumptuous  edifices.  On  the 
fide  towards  Sidon  we  ftill  find  remains  of 
magnificence  common  to  both  cities;  among 
others,  a  vaft  cittern,  from  which  water,  after 
having  fupplied  Sidon,  was  conveyed  to  Tyre 
by  canals  formed  in  the  dyke.  When  Tyre  was 
removed  to  the  ifland,  thefe  two  cities,  and  a 
third  named  Aradus,  were  fo  near,  that  Tripoli 
(a  name  given  to  it  to  fignify  the  junction  of 
three  cities)  covers  the  ground  they  occupied 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be  faid  to  Hand 
more  on  the  fite  of  the  one  than  tha£  of  the 
other. 

Sidon,  fituated  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fea, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  refidence  of  the  grandees, 
while  Tyre  was  that  of  the  merchants.  The 
latter  had  two  harbours,  one  for  winter,  and  the 
other  for  fummer;  or,  rather,  by  the  favourable 
inflexion  of  the  coafl,  the  harbour  might  be  en- 
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tered,  or  failed  out  of,  in  every  feafon.  The 
cities  of  Phoenicia  were  not  confined  to  the 
three  we  have  mentioned;  the  heaps  of  ruins 
found  in  different  places,  prove  the  exiftence  of 
cities  in  a  much  greater  number  than  a  country 
fo  fmall  could  ever  have  maintained,  had  it  not 
been  fupported  and  enlivened  by  commerce. 

Some  of  thefe  cities  were  republics,  and  others 
governed  by  kings.  Of  the  latter,  fabulous 
hiftory  names  as  the  firft  Agenor  and  Phoenix, 
from  whom  the  country  of  Phcenice  took  its 
name.  Cadmus,  by  the  command  of  his  father 
Agenor,  went  to  feek  his  filler  Europa  in 
Greece, where  he  difeovered  treafures,  and  found¬ 
ed  kingdoms.  This,  no  doubt,  has  a  reference 
to  the  expeditions  of  maritime  commerce. 

The  fir  ft  king  of  Sidon,  was  Sidon  the  fon  of 
Canaan.  After  him  there  is  a  very  long  chafm 
to  Tetramneftus,  who  furniihed  three  hundred 
gallies  to  Xerxes  for  his  expedition  againft 
Greece  ;  but  whether  as  an  ally  or  tribu  ary 
we  know  not.  Under  Tennes,  his  fucceffor, 
however,  the  Sidonians  had  become  fubjefil  to 
the  Perfians,  and  revolted.  Darius  Ochus 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  deter- 
mined  to  fubjugate  or  deftroy  them.  After 
having  made  a  valiant  defence,  they  propofed 
to  furrender  on  conditions ;  but  there  were 
traitors  among  them,  and  the  king  himfelf 
abandoned  his  fubjedls,  Thefe  to  whom  they 
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had  deputed  to  the  camp  of  the  Perfians  to  conclude 
the  treaty  were  inhumanly  maflacred.  The  enemy 
entered  the  city ;  the  gates  of  which  were  given  up 
to  them,  by  the  connivance  of  the  king,  who  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Perfians ;  and  the  wretched  inha¬ 
bitants,  reduced  to  defpair,  fhut  themfelves  up  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  houfes,  which  they 
fet  fire  to,  and  buried  themfelves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  country.  Nothing  remained  to  Darius  but 
the  afhes,  in  which,  however,  he  found  great  riches, 
both  in  melted  metals,  and  valuable  effects  that  had 
efcaped  the  flames.  The  feeble  king,  who  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  people,  gained  nothing  by  his  cowardice, 
for  the  conqueror,  who  defpifed  him,  put  him  to 
death. 

Some  Sidonian  families  had  efcaped  in  their  fhips  AbialoHl* 

_  A  1  mus. 

from  the  cruelty  of  Darius.  '  After  his  departure 
they  returned  to  the  fmoking  ruins  of  their  city, 

Which  they  rebuilt ;  but  they  could  not  reftore  it  to 
its  former  fplendor.  They  ever  after  retained  fo  im¬ 
placable  a  hatred  to  the  Perfians,  that  when  Alexan¬ 
der  made  w'ar  on  the  latter,  and  prefented  himfelf 
before  Sidon,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  in  defpite  of  their  king  Strato, 
who  did  not  wifh  to  receive  a  new  yoke.  Alexan¬ 
der  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  Read  a  man  who, 
by  his  wifdom  and  virtue,  had  acquired,  without 
feeking  it,  the  efteem  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  Kg; 
was  named  Abdalonimus.  The  perfons  deputed 
by  the  conqueror  to  carry  him  the  crown  found 
von.  1. 
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him  working  in  his  garden.  The  fceptre  in  his 
hand  caufed  the  kingdom  to  flourifh,  as  the  fpade, 
when  he  wielded  it,  had  beftowed  fertility  on  his 
garden.  He  rendered  his  people  happy,  and  jufti- 
fied  the  choice  of  Alexander. 

°fb;  The  fir  ft  king  of  Tyre  of  whom  we  have  any  cer- 

HH'-,  tain  knowledge  is  Abibal,  the  predeceffor  of  Hiram. 

The  latter  is  well  known  by  his  connections  with 
Solomon,  whom  he  furnifhed  with  wood  from  Le¬ 
banon  for  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem, 
and  for  fitting  out  his  fleets.  Theie  two  kings 
propofed  to  each  other  enigmas  to  be  refolved;  a 
fpecies  of  mental  exertion  in  much  efteem  among 
the  ancients. 

Pygmalion.  We  are  acquainted  with  little  more  than  the 
names  of  the  kings  who  fucceeded  to  Pygmalion. 
The  latter  has  left  behind  him  the  character  of  an 


ambitious  prince,  who  murdered  his  biother-in-law 
to  obtain  his  treafures,  which,  however,  Dido,  his 
widow,  concealed  from  her  brother,  and  carried 
away  in  fhips.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  adventurers,  who  wandered  with  her  over  the 
waves,  and  landed  on  feveral  coafts,  whence  they 
carried  off  provifions,  and  even  women.  At  laft, 
finding  themfelves  well  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica,  a  Tyrian  colony,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
v  they  founded  Carthage  in  its  vicinity. 

Baai,  2420.  The  Tyrians  having  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  monarchs,  fuffered  two  fteges,  one  of 
five,  and  another  of  thirteen  years,  during  the  reigns 
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bf  kings  but  little  known;  and  at  length  a  third 
by  Nabuchodonofor,  or  Nebuchadnezzar.  After 
an  obftinate  refiftance,  the  Tyrians  put  to  fea  in 
their  veffels,  and  abandoned  to  the  conqueror  their 
empty  houfes,  on  which  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
by  deflroying  them* 

Tyre  at  firft  flood  on  the  fhore  of  the  main  land,  strato. 
The  Tyrians  rebuilt  it  on  a  fmall  ifland,  at  a  little 
diflance  from  its  former  fite,  and  fortified  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  almofl  impregnable.  They 
made  trial  of  a  government  by  magiflrates  named 
fujfetes,  or  judges,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
royalty. 

Four  kings  reigned  in  obfcurity.  Under  the  lafl  of 
thefe,  or  during  an  interregnum,  the  Haves,  who  were 
very  numerous  at  Tyre,  murdered  their  m^lers. 
feized  on  all  their  riches,  and  married  their  widows 
and  daughters.  They  afterwards  refolved  to  choofe 
themfelves  a  king  ;  but  their  chiefs,  when  affem- 
bled,  not  being  able  to  agree  in  the  objedt  of  their 
choice,  at  length  determined  that  he  who  fhould  firft 
perceive  the  rifmg  fun  the  next  morning,  fhould  be 
proclaimed  king,  as  the  mofl  favoured  by  the  gods. 

It  happened  that  one  of  them  had  faved  the  life  of 
his  mafter  Strato,  by  whom  he  had  always  been 
treated  with  humanity  ;  and  to  him  the  Have  related 
the  refult  of  their  deliberation.  Xi  No  doubt,”  faid 
Strato,  “  they  will  all  look  towards  the  eafl ;  but 
“  da  you  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  weft,  and  fix 
“  them  on  the  higheft  tower,  in  the  moft  elevated 
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“  part  of  the  city,  and  you  will  firft  perceive  the 
ii  rays  of  the  fun  illuminating  its  fummits.”  The 
advice  was  followed,  and  fucceeded.  The  Haves 
were  greatly  aftoniflred ;  and  conceiving  that  fo 
much  fagacity  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity,  required  their  companion  to  inform 
them  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  expedient. 
He  confelfed  that  it  was  from  Strato  his  mailer, 
whom  he  had  preferved,  together  with  his  fon,  in 
gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had  received 
from  him.  The  Haves  confidering  Strato  as  a  man 
who  had  been  preferved  by  the  particular  provi¬ 
dence  of  the  gods  proclaimed  him  king. 

Azeimic,  His  fon  fucceeded  him,  and  the  fceptre  pafled  into 

Tyre f 266 7.  the  hands  of  his  defendants,  of  whom  the  lalt  was 
named  Azeimic.  During  his  reign,  Alexander 
came,  as  he  faid,  to  revenge  the  injury  done  by  the 
Haves  to  their  maflers  more  than  two  hundred  years 
before.  Any  pretext  is  fufficient  with  a  conqueror  : 
but  he  found  men  whom  his  victories  had  not  ter¬ 
rified,  and  who  were  firmly  refolved  to  defend  them- 
feives.  That  they  might  remain  inflexible  in  their 
relolution,  and  not  fwerve  from  it  through  tender- 
nefs,  they  fent  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage. 
Their  walls  were  llrong,  well  provided  with  offen- 
five  and  defenfive  machines  ;  they  were  furroundcd 
by  the  fea,  and  protected  by  a  fleet. 

After  a  number  of  unfuccefsful  afiaults*  Alexan¬ 
der  was  convinced  that  he  could  employ  but  one 
dlicacious  mode  of  attack  againll  an  ifland,  which 
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xvas  to  join  it  to  the  main  land.  He  therefore  began 
the  laborious  work  of  carrying  a  dyke  or  mole 
acrofs  the  fea.  Then  was  it  that  the  courage  and 
induftry  of  the  befiegers  were  fully  difplayed. 

Their  divers  difperfed  the  hones  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  fea,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  their 
boats  they  tore  away  the  trees  and  beams  which 
had  been  driven  in  to  fix  the  blocks  of  Hone.  The 
work  neverthelefs  advanced,  and  foon  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  come  to  clofe  engagement.  In  this  extre¬ 
mity,  there  were  no  means  to  which  the  befieged 
had  not  recourfe.  They  drove  off  the  affailants 
with  flaming  darts,  or  caught  them  with  long  hooks, 
and  daflied  them  down  between  the  mole  and  the 
city.  From  the  top  of  their  walls,  they  poured  on 
them  boiling  oil  and  burning  fand,  which  entering 
between  the  joints  of  their  armour,  burnt  them 
alive,  and  extorted  from  them  the  moft  dreadful 
cries. 

The  fiege  lafted  feven  months.  Alexander  at 
laft  carried  the  place  fword  in  hand,  and  entered  it 
an  enraged  conqueror.  He  put  two  thoufand  of 
the. Tyrians  to  the  fword,  and  crucified  two  thou¬ 
fand  along  the  walls.  “  They  are,”  faid  he,  “  a 
“  race  of  flaves,  and  deferve  the  difgraceful  punifli- 

ment  of  flaves.”  To  give  an  air  of  juftice  to  a 
cruelty  which  was  merely  the  effedt  of  revenge  for 
the  Ioffes  he  had  differed  during  the  fiege,  he  fpared 
the  defcenaants  of  Strato,  What  remained  of 
Tyre,  Alexander  demolifhed,  and  built  a  new 
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city  on  its  ruins,  of  which  he  ftiled  himfelf  th<? 
founder. 

The  conqueror  experienced,  if  not  refinance,  at 
leaft  hoftile  intentions  on  the  part  of  Geroftratus, 
the  third  king  of  Arad,  a  fmall  country,  of  which 
Aradus,  the  capital,  fxtuated  in  an  illand,  was  the 
whole  ftrength.  Geroftratus  wiftied  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  alliance  with  Darius ;  but  his  fon 
gave  up  all  the  ftrong  places  of  the  country.  The 
father  thought  it  moft  for  his  intereft  to  approve, 
feemingly  at  leaft,  what  his  fon  had  done,  and  make 
his  fubmiflion  to  Alexander,  who  was  willing  to  acr 
cept  as  voluntary  what  was  in  reality  the  effeft  of 
jieceflity.  Phcenice  afterwards  came  under  the  go? 
vernment  of  the  generals  of  Alexander. 

The  Jews. 

Returning  from  the  fea-coaft,  we  arrive  at  the 
land  of  Judea,  compofed  of  the  countries  which  we 
have  already  defcribed  in  treating  of  the  different 
nations  of  Canaan. 

The  Jews  claim  for  their  father  Abraham,  the  fon 
of  Terah,  the  tenth  in  lineal  defcent  from  Shem, 
the  fon  of  Noah,  of  whom  Mofes  has  given  us  the 
genealogy.  The  defendants  of  Shem  fpread  them- 
felves  from  Armenia,  where  the  ark  is  fuppofed  to 
have  refted,  to  Mefopotamia,  and  thence  into  Chal¬ 
dea,  where  Abraham  was  born.  As  he  was  to  be 
the  parent-ftock  of  a  great  people,  God  feparated 
him  from  the  other  defendants  of  Shem,  by  caufing 
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Terah  to  leave  Chaldea,  arrd  remove  with  his  fon 
into  the  country  of  Haram,  near  Mefopotamia, 
where  he  died.  Abraham  intended  likewife  to  take 
up  his  abode  there,  but  the  divine  will,  of  which  he 
was  informed  by  infpiration,  conducted  him  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  his  children. 

From  this  period  commences  a  lone  feries  of  infpiration 

.  .  of  the  facre 

events  related  m  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews,  and  books, 
reprefented  as  immediately  directed  by  the  hand  of 
God.  Thofe  who  refufe  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
influence  in  the  facts  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
a'fuccindt.  hiftory,  objedt  that  there  were  few  an¬ 
cient  nations  who  did  not  believe  themfelves  eftab- 
lifhed  by  miracles,  and  imagine  their  founders,  or 
firft  legiflators,  to  have  had  an  immediate  intercourfe 
or  connection  with  the  Divinity.  In  confequence 
of  this  perfuafion,  however  wonderful  the  facts  may 
be  which  are  contained  in  their  annals,  they  confider 
them  as  the  facred  depofitories  of  truth.  If,  there*- 
fore,  fay  they,  the  miracles  with  which  other  ancient 
chronicles  are  filled,  prevent  our  belief  of  them, 
why  fhould  we  grant  it  to  the  Hebrew  records, 
which  have  the  fame  defedt  ? 

The  anfwer  of  the  Jews  to  this  objedtion  is  found, 
they  tell  us,  in  the  hiftory  itfelf.  Not -confined  to 
the  relation  of  paft  events,  the  facred  books  foretel 
future.  They  predidt  the  fate  of  empires  many 
ages  before  the  event ;  point  out  the  time  of  their 
rife  and  fall  ;  devote  to  complete  and  eternal  deftruc- 
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tion  the  moil  flourifhing  cities  in  the  moment  of 
their  brighteft  fplendor  :  as  of  the  great  and  fump» 
tuous-  Babylon,  of  which  even  the  fite,  according 
to  the  menace  of  the  prophet,  is  fought  in  vain. 
They  called  Cyrus  by  his  name  before  he  exifted  ; 
and  foretold  with  equal  certainty  the  victories  and 
difaffers  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  fine,  the  facred 
writers  defcribe,  long  before  they  happened,  as  if 
they  were  prefent  to  their  eyes,  the  calamities  de* 
flined  to  the  nations,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
chofen  people,  and  the  merited  misfortunes  which 
were  to  punifh  that  fame  people. 

Whence  then,  add  both  the  jewilh  and  Chrif- 
tian  theologians,  did  thefe  authors  derive  their  pre- 
fcience,  if  not  from  him  to  whom  the  future  is  as 
the  prefent  and  the  pall  ?  Now  it  is  contrary  to  all 
probability,  that  men  who  had  received  fuch  com* 
munications  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  were 
chofen  to  be  his  organs,  fhould  have  given  to  the 
world  as  truth  a  tijTue  of  falfehoods.  However  ex¬ 
traordinary,  therefore,  thefe  facts  or  thefe  motives 
may  appear,  though  their  pofiibility  or  their  juflice 
may  feem  irreconcileable  to  our  ideas,  fince  hifta- 
rians,  whofe  veracity  admits  of  no  doubt,  relate  thefe 
facts  and  their  motives  as  infpired,  commanded, 
and  directed  by  the  Author  of  nature,  who  can 
change  the  laws  he  has  created ;  they  ought  to  be 
received  with  fincere  conviction,  without  explana¬ 
tion  or  comment,  as  if  they  required  an  apology.  It 
may  be  obferved  as  a  merit  in  this  hiftory,  which 
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mull  be  allowed,  even  by  thofe  who  deny  its  divine 
inspiration,  that  it  alone,  among  all  the  ancient  an¬ 
nals,  informs  us  accurately  of  the  formation,  pro- 
grefs,  and  various  viciffitudes  of  a  nation  during  a 
long  feries  of  ages.  Hence  we  Shall  enter  into  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  jewifh  people, 
which  a  frequent  interruption  in  the  fucceffion  of 
facts  will  prevent  us  from  in  the  hiftary  of  other 
nations. 

The  firft  care  of  Abraham,  after  he  arrived  in  J  u'*'v«g:* 
the  land  of  Canaan,  was  to  eredt  an  altar  to  the 
true  God,  who  appeared  to  him,  and  confirmed  the 
promife  he  had  before  made  to  him,  to  give  that 
land  to  his  children.  A  great  famine  compelled 
him  to  remove  into  Egypt,  where  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  expofed  him 
to  fome  danger  from  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  that 
country.  He  had  agreed  with  her  that  he  would 
call  her  his  filler,  left  the  king  Ihould  caufe  him  to 
be  difpatched,  if  he  knew  him  to  be  her  hufband, 
to  procure  her  for  himfelf.  In  fact,  Pharaoh  be- 
lieving  Sarah  to  be  the  filler  and  not  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  wilhed  to  add  her  to  the  number  of  his 
wives ;  but  God  informed  him  of  the  crime  he  was 
about  to  commit,  and  he  refrained  from  it.  The 
famine  ceafed,  and  Abraham  returned  into  Canaan. 

As  he  had  no  children,  and  expected  none  from 
Sarah,  who  was  now  much  advanced  in  years,  he 
propofed  to  bellow  all  his  wealth  on  Eliezer,  his 
.principal  domeftic.  Sarah,  wilhing  at  leaft  to  fee 
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an  heir  to  her  huiband,  propofed  to  him  to  take 
Hagar  his  fervant.  He  did  fo,  and  by  her  had  a 
fon  named  Ifhmael.  Sarah  likewife  became  a  mo¬ 
ther,  and  brought  forth  Ifaac,  whom  his  father  cir- 
cumcifed.  Abraham  having  himfelf  undergone  the 
operation  of  circumcifion  by  command  of  God, 
impofed  the  obligation  of  it  on  all  his  pofterity,  as 
an  indelible  lign  of  the  covenant  contracted  with 
him  by  the  Divine  Being. 

A  mifunderdanding  taking  place  between  the  two 
mothers,  Abraham  was  obliged  to  fend  away  Hagar 
and  her  fon,  who  took  their  way  towards  the  defert. 
Ifhmael  there  became  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  a 
nation  who,  according  to  the  promife  made  to 
Abraham,  never  were  fubjedted.  He  kept  with 
him  the  fon  of  the  free  woman,  Ifaac,  the  objedl  of 
his  tendered  affeftion,  on  whom  refted  all  the  bleff- 
ings  promifed  to  the  Jewifh  people,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  father. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  in  the  promifes  relative  to 
Ifaac  and  his  defendants  was  put  to  a  fevere  proof, 
God  commanded  him  to  facrifice  this  beloved  child. 
Without  complaining,  without  a  murmur,  though 
his  heart  was  rent  with  the  mod  didreding  feelings, 
Abraham  laid  on  his  fon  the  wood  that  was  to  form 
the  pile  on  which  he  was  to  be  conluined,  and  they 
went  both  of  them  together.  When  arrived  at  the 
place  he  bound  the  innocent  vi&im,  but  when  he 
was  about  to  drike  the  fatal  blow,  an  angel  pre¬ 
vented  him  i  and  God,  fatisfied  with  his  obedience. 
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confirmed  to  him  with  an  oath  the  promifes  he  had 
before  made.  After  this,  Sarah  died,  arid  the  patri¬ 
arch  efpoufed  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  fix  children. 

To  thefe  he  allotted  certain  portions  of  his  property 
in  fuch  a  manner  .that  they  had  nothing  to  claim 
from  Ifaac.  They  likewife  took  their  way  towards 
Arabia,  and  were  intermingled  with  the  children  of 
Iihmael. 

The  marriage  of  Ifaac,  the  fruit  of  which  was  to  Marriage  of 
be  a  facred  nation,  required  precautions.  Abra-  Ifaac' 
ham,  therefore,  wiihed  to  give  him  a  maiden  of  his 
own  family,  and  with  this  view  fent  his  fervant 
Eliezer  into  his  native  country,  whence  he  brought 
to  him  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  his  brother-in-law. 

She  comforted  the  old  age  of  Abraham,  but  did  not 
become  a  mother  till  after  his  death. 

Jacob  and  Efau,  two  twins  of  which  fhe  was  de-  Jacob  anJ 

,  ,  Efau,  115a 

Jivered,  had  given  proofs,  even  in  their  mother’s 
womb,  of  the  animofity  which  was  to  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  them.  Efau  was  the  firft-born,  but  he  af¬ 
terwards  fold  his  birth-right  to  Jacob  ;  and  this  cef- 
fion  was  the  fource  of  difcord  between  the  two 
brothers,  becaufe  to  the  birth-right  of  the  elder  was 
attached  the  poffeffion  of  all  the  advantages  pro- 
mifed  to  Abraham ;  and  among  others  that  of 
being  the  head  and  father  of  a  people  among  whom 
fhould  be  born  the  Meffiah,  who  fhould  extend  his 
kingdom  over  the  whole  earth. 

The  hatred  of  Efau  obliged  Jacob  to  feek  an  Jacob  and 
afylum  in  the  family  of  his  mother  Rebecca.  In  1 239.  ’ 
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the  houfe  of  his  uncle  Laban  he  found  two  con- 
fins,  of  whom  Rachel,  the  younger,  won  his  heart. 
He  afked  her  in  marriage.  By  an  artifice  of  La¬ 
ban,  who  wilhed  to  marry  the  elder  firffc,  he  found 
himfelf  the  wife  of  Leah,  and  did  not  obtain  the 
objeft  of  his  wifhes  till  after  fourteen  years’  perfe- 
verance ;  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  his 
labour  was  employed  for  the  profit  of  his  father, 
in-law. 

Their  child-  In  the  houfe  of  Laban  were  born,  of  the  two 

rer„  .  t 

wives  and  their  handmaids,  the  ten  fons  of  Jacob 
who  became  fathers  of  tribes,  and  one  daughter 
named  Dinah.  Among  thefe,  only  two  were  the 
fons  of  Rachel,  who,  after  a  long  barrennefs. 
brought  forth  Jofeph  and  Benjamin,  the  youngeft 
of  the  ten.  Jofeph  afterwards  became  the  father 
of  two  children  who  completed  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Ifrael. 

After  a  lapfe  of  fevera!  years,  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  in  accumulating  a  fund  of  wealth,  Jacob 
was  defirous  to  fhew  his  father  his  numerous  fa¬ 
mily.;  Laban,  who  found  his  flay  with  him  greatly 
to  his  intereil,  wifhed  to  retain  him ;  but  his  fon- 
in-Iaw  eluded  his  vigilance,  and  departed.  His 
father-in-law  purfued  and  overtook  him,  but  they 
came  to  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  Jacob 
continued  his  journey. 

Meeting  of  Efcaped  from  this  danger,  he  was  foon  after  ex- 

ifayb  “nd  pofed  to  a  greater  from  Efau.  Jacob,  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  habitation  of  Ifaac  his  father,  near 
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■whom  Efau  dwelt,  fent  to  make  fubmifllon  to  the 
latter,  but  received  no  anfwer,  and  was  foon  in¬ 
formed  that  his  brother  was  coming  to  meet  him 
accompanied  by  an  armed  band.  Their  ancient 
enmity  gave  him  fufficient  reafon  to  entertain  ap- 
prehenfions ;  but  he  found,  to  his  great  fatisfaction, 
that  friendfhip  had  induced  Efau  to  come  out  to 
meet  him.  Jacob,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  brother,  had  difpofed  his  fervants, 
women,  and  children,  in  two  companies  ;  and  when 
Efau  arrived,  they  were  fucceflively  to  lay  the  pre¬ 
fen  ts  they  bore  at  his  feet.  Efau,  however,  when 
he  perceived  Jacob,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fell  on 
his  neck  and  kiffed  him.  He  likewife  exprelled  a 
wifh  to  accompany  and  efcort  him  to  their  father ; 
but  Jacob,  fomewhat  diftrufting  this  reconciliation, 
excufed  himfelf  from  accepting  his  offer.  Efau 
returned  to  Idumaea  where  he  dwelt,  and  Jacob  re¬ 
dded  with  Ifaac  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  his 
father  died,  and  was  buried  by  his  two  fons,  who 
laid  him  in  the  tomb  of  Abraham.  Efau  re¬ 
turned  into  his  adopted  country,  and  Jacob,  as  en¬ 
joying  the  birth-right  of  the  elder,  took  up  his  re- 
ddence  in  the  paternal  domain. 

He  had  not  the  fatisfadlion  to  bring  hither  his 
beloved  Rachel  j  fhe  had  died  before  he  reached 
his  father  ;  and  Jofeph  and  Benjamin  remained  the 
confolatxon  of  his  old  age.  Several  of  his  other 
fons  occafioned  him  much  affliction  :  Reuben  de¬ 
filed  himfelf  with  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  the 
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concubine  of  his  own  father ;  and  Simeon  and 
Levi,  with  atrocious  revenge  and  perfidious  barba¬ 
rity,  maflacred  all  the  males  of  a  people  who  had 
confided  in  their  word.  Dan,  Napthali,  Afhur, 
and  Judah,  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  crime,  in  their 
treatment  of  Jofeph,  which  had  an  influence  on  the 
fortune  of  the  whole  family. 

Jacob  entertained  for  this  fon  of  Rachel  a  par¬ 
tiality  which  excited  thejealoufy  of  his  other  child¬ 
ren.  The  tender  age  of  Jofeph  prevented  him 
from  obviating  the  effects  of  this  jealoufy,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  from  obferving  it.  He  related  to  them,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  father,  twTo  dreams.  44  I  dream- 
<c  ed,”  faid  he,  44  that  we  were  binding  fheaves  in 
44  the  field,  and  lo  !  my  fheaf  ar ofe,  and  flood  up- 
44  right,  and  behold  your  fheaves  flood  round 
<c  about,  and  made  obeifance  to  my  fheaf.”  He 
foon  after  had  another.  44  Methought,”  faid  he, 
44  the  fun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  flars  made 
44  obeifance  me.”  Jacob  rebuked  his  fon  for  the 
vanity  which  thefe  dreams  feemed  to  indicate.  His 
brethren  however  were  not  content  with  this  rebuke, 
but  concerted  a  plan  of  vengeance ;  and  feeing  him 
one  day  coining  to  them  from  their  father,  in  the 
defert  where  they  kept  their  cattle,  they  faid  one  to 
another :  44  Here  is  this  dreamer  coming,  let  us 
44  flay  him,  and  caff;  him  into  fome  pit,  and  fay 
44  that  a  wild  beafl  has  devoured  him.” 

They  were  about  to  carry  their  cruel  purpofe 
into  execution,  when  Reuben  prevented  them,  re- 
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preferring  to  them  what  a  horrid  act  it  was  to  fhed 
the  blood  of  their  brother,  and  advifing  them  to 
let  him  down  into  a  dry  pit,  where  he  mult  foon 
periih  with  hunger.  His  defign  was  to  draw  him 
out  when  they  ffiould  be  gone,  and  carry  him 
home.  A  caravan  of  Iffimaelite  merchants,  how¬ 
ever,  chancing  to  pafs  by,  the  brothers  of  Jofeph 
drew  him  out  of  the  pit,  and  fold  him.  To  pre¬ 
vent  Jacob  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed,  they  fent  a  remnant  of 
his  garment  which  they  had  dipped  in  blood,  infi- 
nuating  that  he  mult  have  been  devoured  by  wild 
beads.  The  unhappy  father  believed  the  fuggef- 
tion,  and  transferred  the  affeftion  he  had  lhared 
between  the  two  children  of  Rachel  to  Benjamin 
alone,  without,  however,  ceafmg  to  regret  the  lofs 
of  Jofeph. 

The  merchants  carried  their  Have  into  Egypt,  jofeph  in 
and  fold  him  to  Potiphar,  a  chief  officer  of  the  tsy‘J“ 
crown.  His  mader  found  him  poffeffed  of  fuch 
extraordinary  abilities  that  he  confided  to  him  the 
care  of  his  domedic  affairs ;  while  his  midrefs  too 
much  admired  his  perfonal  qualities.  She  wiffied 
to  feduce  him,  he  refufed  ;  fne  perfided,  and  he 
fled ;  die  endeavoured  to  hold  him  by  the  fleeve  of 
his  garment,  and  it  remained  in  her  hand.  This, 
which  was  the  proof  of  Jofeph’s  innocence,  became, 
in  the  hands  of  this  vindictive  woman,  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  She  accufed  him  of  having  offered  vio- 
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lence  to  her:  his  mafter  believed  her,  and  threw 
his  Have  into  the  royal  prifon. 

He  here  found  the  chief  butler  and  chief  baker 
of  the  king,  confined  in  confequence  of  being  ac- 
cufed  of  fome  crimes,  and  waiting  their  trial.  In 
this  fituation,  it  was  not  furprizing  that  their 
thoughts,  during  their  deep,  fhould  be  employed 
on  their  approaching  fate.  They  dreamed  dreams, 
which  they  communicated  to  Jofeph,  who  interpret¬ 
ed  them ;  predicting  to  the  baker  that  he  fhould  fuf- 
fer  death,  and  to  the  butler  that  he  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  his  office  :  both  which  events  came  to  pafs 
as  he  foretold. 

We  -may  obferve  in  this  hiflory  the  opinion  pre¬ 
valent  in  thofe  times,  that  dreams  were  infpirations 
relative  to  future  events.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
likewife  dreamed,  and  after  he  awaked  his  dreams 
occafioned  him  great  aifquiet  of  mind.  All  the 
fages  of  Egypt  were  called  on  to  explain  them,  but 
none  of  them  were  able.  The  perplexity  of  the 
king  brought  to  the  recollection  of  the  chief  butler 
the  interpreter  of  his  dream  when  he  was  in  prifon. 
He  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  king,  who  told 
him  his  dream.  44  I  feemed,”  faid  the  king,  44  to  (land 
44  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  feven  cows,  fat-fleffi- 
44  ed  and  well-favoured,  came  up  out  of  the  river  and 
44  fed  in  a  meadow.  After  them  came  up  feven  other 
44  cows,  poor  and  very  ill-favoured ;  and  they  ate 
44  up  the  firft  feven  fat  cows,  f  likewife  dreamed 
44  that  I  faw  feven  ears  of  corn  on  one  ftalk,  full 
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“  and  good,  which  were  devoured  by  feven  other  ■ 

“  ears  that  were  withered,  thin,  and  bl-afted ;with 
“  the  eaft-wind.”  “  Prince,”  replied  Jofeph,  “  the 
“  feven  fat  cows  and  the  feveil  full  ears  fignify- 
<c  feven  years  of  extraordinary  plenty,  which  fhall 
“  be  followed  by  feven  years  of  dreadful  famine, 
reprefented  by  the  feven  lean  cows  and  the  feven 
li  thin  ears.  Thus  the  two  dreams  fignify  the 
“  fame  thing  ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  prognoftic 
“  announces  that  the  event  is  certain,  and  fhall 
“  foon  come  to  pafs.  It  appertains  to  your  pru- 
“  dence,  therefore,  to  chufe  fuch  a  perfon  as  may 
“  be  capable  of  taking  the  moll  effectual  meafures 
“  to  prevent  the  calamities  which  muff  othenvife 
“  be  expected  to  enfue  from  feven  years  of  famine.” 

In  confequence  of  the  teftimonies  the  king  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  underftanding  of  jofeph,  this  choice 
was  foon  made.  Pharaoh  committed  to  him  the 
whole  management  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  minifter 
caufed  large  magazines  to  be  built,  and  appointed, 
in  every  province,  commiffaries  to  receive  the  fifth 
part  of  the  wheat  of  each  of  the  years  of  plenty  to 
provide  a  flock  againft  thofe  of  famine. 

The  famine  which  had  been  predicted  took  j0feFh  and 
place,  and  was  dreadful  in  its  effects.  It  was  felt  h'  bl"'hieD 
principally  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  procure  their  lubfiflenee  from 
Egypt.  As  for  the  Egyptians,  by  the  aid  of  the 
referve  of  corn  in  their  granaries,  they  fuffered  but 
little,  and  were  even  able  to’  derive  money  from 
vol.  i.  .  K 
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the  fale  of  their  grain  to  foreigners.  Jacob,  preffed 
like  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  by  fa¬ 
mine,  knowing  that  corn  might  be  purchafed  in 
Egypt,  feat  thither  his  ten  fons  to  buy  feme. 

Ten  men  who  appear  to  be  brothers  naturally 
attract  attention.  Jofcph  was  informed  of  their  ar¬ 
rival,  caufed  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
recognized  them.  They  requefted  corn  of  him  for 
money,  which'  they  offered.  He  interrogated  them, 
with  an  air  of  fufpicion,  relative  to  their  country, 
their  profefiion,  and  their  family ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fimplicity  and  fincerity  of  their  anfwers,  af- 
fuming  an  tdr  .of  dignity  and  authority  :  44  You 
are,”  faid  he  to  them,  “  impoftors,  fpies,  who 
“  come  to  difeover  the  weaknefs  of  the  kingdom- 
«  in  order  to  attack  it.”  44  No,”  anfwered  they, 
44  we  are  neither  fpies  nor  traitors  ;  but  all  bre- 
ce  thren,  and  fons  of  the  fame  father,  with  whom  we 
44  have  left-  aftill  younger  brother  to  confole  him 
44  for  the  lofs  of  one  who  is  dead.”  44  Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  minifter,  44  let  one  of  you  go  and  bring 
44  me  this  younger  brother  ;  while  the  reft  of 
44  you  remain  as  hoftages.”  They  cou;d  not  re- 
fufe  their  confent  to  this  propofal ;  and  jofeph  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  led  to  prifon.. 

They  remained  there  three  days,  during  which 
time  they  reciprocally  upbraided  each  other  with 
their  cruel  treatment  of  their  unhappy  brother. 
44  What  has  happened  to  us,”  faid  they,  44  is  a  juft 
44  punifhment  of  our  crime.”  Jofeph  was  informed 
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of  what  they  faid,  and  as  a  fraternal  heart  is  eafily 
foftened,  he  thought  them  fufficiently  punifhed,  and 
had  them  again  brought  before  him.  “  I  am  con- 
“  tent,”  faid  he,  <c  with  a  fmgle  hoftage  :  let  the 
“  others  go.  Do  what  I  have  required  of  you  and 
“  live ;  for  I  fear  God.”  The  lot  fell  upon  Si¬ 
meon,  and  the  reft  fet  out  on  their  journey.  On 
opening  their  facks  to  give  provender  to  their  beafts, 
each  found  his  money  among  the  corn.  This  oc- 
cafioned  them  equal  aftonifhment  and  perplexity. 

Was  it  done  with  a  view  to  treat  them  as  robbers, 
and  to  make  Haves  of  them  when  they  Ihould  re¬ 
turn  to  redeem  their  hoftage  ?  After  fome  confi- 
deration,  having  fatisfied  themfelves  with  the  means 
they  had  devifed  to  prove  their  innocence,  they 
judged  it  moft  advifeable  not  to  return  back,  but 
continued  their  journey. 

When  they  had  reached  home,  and  came  before 
their  father  Jacob,  it  was  firft  neceffary  to  con- 
fole  him  for  the  abfence  of  Simeon ;  but  this 
was  not  the  greateft  difficulty  they  had  to  fur- 
mount  ;  they  were  likewife  to  prevail  on  him  to 
part  with  Benjamin  for  a  time  ?  At  them  ention  of 
this  propofal,  the  good  old  man  burft  into  tears. 

He  recolle&ed  the  lofs  of  his  beloved  Jofeph  ;  and 
could  not  confent  to  part  with  the  only  remaining 
offspring  of  his  dear  Rachel.  But  at  length  the 
increaftng  preffure  of  famine,  the  entreaties  of  his 
children,  the  folemn  engagement  of  Judah  to  bring 
back  Benjamin  with  him,  prevailed  on  the  patriarch 
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to  grant  his  confent,  though  with  the  utmofl  reluct¬ 
ance.  He  embraced  his  beloved  fon,  preffed  him 
in  his  arms,  and  1110ft  earneftly  conjured  his  other 
fons,  calling  each  by  his  name,  to  take  the  greatefl 
care  of  their  brother. 

On  their  way,  they  difcourfed  together  on  the 
object  and  iifue  of  their  journey.  They  imagined 
they  had  only  to  make  their  appearance,  prove  they 
were  not  robbers  by  returning  the  money  they  had 
found  in  their  facks,  fhew  Benjamin,  deliver  Si¬ 
meon,  load  their  beafts,  and  depart.  They  found 
their  brother  Simeon  in  good  health,  and  extremely 
well  fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated.  The  minifler  received  them  with 
courtefy  and  diflinction,  made  them  dine  with  him, 
and  fent  them  difires  from  his  table.  One  circum- 
ftance  particularly  attracted  their  attention :  the 
dirties  were  fet  before  them,  one  after  the  other, 
not  indifcriminately,  or  according  to  the  places  they 
occupied,  but  according  to  the  age  of  each  ;  and 
to  Benjamin  was  preferred  a  portion  five  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  others. 

After  this  obfervation,  which  gave  them  fome 
difquietude,  and  after  an  affedlionate  parting  with 
the  minifler,  they  fet  out  on  their  return  home. 
But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they  found  them- 
felves  purfued  by  a  company  of  armed  men,  with  the 
fleward  of  the  minifler  at  their  head,  who  charged 
them  with  Healing  his  mailer’s  cup.  All  with  in¬ 
dignation  denied  the  charge,  and  demanded  that 
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their  baggage  might  be  fearched  ;  but  how  great 
was  their  furprize  when  the  cup  was  found  in  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  fack ! 

They  were  now  brought  as  criminals  before  the 
minifter.  After  fome  fevere  reproaches,  “  I  might,” 
faid  he,  “  condemn  you  all  to  flavery,  but  I  will 
“  content  myfelf  w'ith  the  guilty  perfon ;  let 
4‘  the  reft  return  in  peace  to  their  father.”  At 
this  terrible  fentence,  they  all  threw  themfelves 
at  the  feet  of  the  minifter,  protefting  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  their  younger  brother  ;  and  Judah  efpeci- 
ally,  who  had  engaged  for  his  fafety,  reprefented 
the  fevere  aftlidUon  of  his  aged  father,  who  muft 
die  with  grief.  He  offered  even  to  remain  a  Have 

himfelf  in  the  place  of  Benjamin.  He  preffed,  en- 

* 

treated,  and  conjured  with  fo  much  earneftnefs, 
that  Jofeph  could  no  longer  fupprefs  his  feelings. 
He  caufed  the  Egyptians  who  furrounded  him  to 
retire,  and  when  alone  with  his  brethren,  threw 
himfelf  into  their  arms,  exclaiming  with  a  voice 
half-ftifled  with  his  tears — “  I  am  Jofeph  your  bro- 
“  ther  ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?”  Thefe  few  words 
explained  all  the  contrarieties  in  his  condudl,  in 
which  the  marks  of  his  refentment  only  fhewed 
more  confpicuoufly  his  fraternal  tendernefs. 

The  report  that  the  brothers  of  the  minifter  had 
arrived,  was  foon  fpread  through  the  court.  The 
king  wiihed  to  fee  them.  He  told  Jofeph  to  fend 
for  his  family  into  Egypt,  and  to  appoint  them  there 
a  refidence  fo  agreeable  that  they  might  nevei  be 
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tempted  to  regret  the  country  they  had  left.  This 
gracious  order  was  accompanied  with  carriages  to 
convey  the  women  and  children.  Jofeph  added  to 
thefe,  prefents  of  garments,  perfumes,  and  other 
coftly  things,  for  each  of  his  brethren  and  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  requefted  them  to  prevail  on  the  good 
old  man  to  come  down  into  Egypt,  and  witnefs  his 
elevation  and  profperity. 

Many  words  and  repetitions  mull  have  been  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  brethren  of  jefeph,  to  make  Jacob 
underhand  and  believe  all  the  wonders  of  their 
journey.  At  each  new  circumftance,  the  old  man, 
with  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears  of  joy,  exclaimed  :  “  It 
“  is  enough  !  Jofeph,  my  fon  is  yet  alive  ;  I  will  go 
“  and  fee  him  before  I  die.”  Elis  wifli  was  accom- 
plifhed :  he  was  conveyed,  with  all  his  family,  to 
Egypt,  Jofeph  went  to  meet  him,  and  afligned  him 
a  refidence  in  the  land  of  Gclhen,  a  fertile  country, 
proper  for  pafturage,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Thus  the  children  of  Jacob,  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  of 
Efau,  were  fettled  and  multiplied  in  a  country  fo¬ 
reign  to  that  which  had  been  promifed  to  them. 
They  then  abandoned  a  fmall  part  of  that  land,  to 
which  they  were  one  day  to  return  to  poftefs  the 
whole. 

Jacob,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  called  his  fons 
around  his  bed,  and  gave  them  his  benediftion.  It 
contained  a  remarkable  prediction  of  what  fhould 
happen  to  each  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  to 
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be  the  fathers ;  their  fucceffes,  misfortunes,  con* 
nexions,  diforders,  and  even  their  diftinguiihing 
charadters.  He  likewife  requefted  of  them  that  his 
body  might  be  carried  to  Canaan,  to  the  fepulchre 
of  his  fathers.  Jofeph  made  him  this  promife,  and 
performed  it..  Jofeph,  likewife,  in  his  turn,  re¬ 
quired  of  his  children  to  convey  his  body  to  the 
fame  fepulchre  which  had  formerly  been  bought 
by  Abraham ;  and  the  exprefiicn  of  this  wifh  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  foretel  to  the  Ifraelites,  in 
the  moll  pofitive  manner,  that  they  would  not  re¬ 
main  in  Egypt.  Yet  the  promifes  of  the  king,  the 
meafures  taken  by  jofeph  for  their  fecurity,  the 
paftoral  and  patriarchal  life  which  they  continued 
to  lead,  and  their  rapid  increafe  in  numbers  and 
ftrength,  feemed  to  prefage  a  permanent  eftablifh* 
rnent  fecure  from  any  revolution. 

How  imperfect  foever  our  idea  may  be  of  the  The  p?-tri* 

r  J  srchal  life. 

fimple  manners  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  not  their  minds  and  bodies  exhaufted 
by  exceffive  and  forced  labours,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  life, 
the  firft  mode  of  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps 
of  every  people.  The  care  of  cattle,  hunting,  huf- 
bandry,  houfehold  occupations,  and  the  duties  of 
hofpitality,  divided  their  time,  and  caufed  their  days 
to  glide  away  without  difcontent  or  irkfomenefs. 

Paternal  government  maintained  tranquillity  in  the 
families  ;  the  unity  of  divine  worfhip  collected  them 
at  Rated  times  which  became  feftival  days ; 
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fional  meetings  produced  marriages,  of  which  pru¬ 
dence  contracted  the  bond,  and  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny  was  the  offspring.  If  to  a  long  life,  the  reward 
or  labour  and  frugality,  wre  add  the  effedt  of  poly¬ 
gamy,  long  authorifed  among  the  Hebrews,  from 
the  religious  defire  of  having  a  number  of  children, 
we  Ihall  eafily  admit  that  it  is  poflible,  that  in  about 
a  hundred  and  ftxty  years,  twelve  families  fhould 
have  inereafed  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fighting 
men,  without  including  girls  and  women,  males 
unu.r  twenty,  or  old  men  above  fixty. 

As  If  tic  iliall  we  be  furprized  that  fo  great  a  mul¬ 
titude  ihcuid  have  caufed  fome  apprehenfion  and 
jealoufy  among  the  Egyptians :  but  fince  they  had 
a£ orcled  a  retreat  in  their  country  to  the  family  of 
th.ir  ancient  minifter,  they  ought  to  have  endea- 
vc  vied  to  attach  them  to  them  by  benefits ;  or  at 
leaf:  not  to  treat  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
give  them  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint :  or,  in  fine, 
if  they  were  diffatisfied,  to  fend  them  back  into 
their  former  country,  or  any  other  in  which  they 
might  wifh  to  eftablifh  themfelves.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  they  wifhed  to  retain  them  as  flaves. 
They  had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  oppreflion, 
hard  labours,  exorbitant  taxes,  and  the  moft  infult- 
ing  degradations,  to  deprefs  and  enfeeble  this  na¬ 
tion.  Perceiving  that  the  number  of  the  Hebrews 
{till  continued  to  increafe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  neceffary  to  guard  againft  the  effects  of 
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their  defpair,  Pharaoh,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  name  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  iffued 
an  edidt,  perhaps  the  mod  barbarous  ever  promul¬ 
gated  by  any  tyrant.  He  ordered,  under  pain  of 
death,  all  the  Egyptian  midwives,  when  called  by 
the  Hebrew  women,  to  kill  all  the  male  children  ; 
and  all  the  Hebrew  women  who  ihould  be  delivered 
by  themfelves,  without  the  alliftance  of  the  Egyptian 
women,  to  kill  with  their  own  hands  all  their  male 
children. 

An  Ifraelitifli  woman  named  Jochebed,  of  the  Mofcs» 
tribe  of  Levi,  had  two  children  before  the  publica- 
tion  of  this  cruel  edidt.  A  third  was  born  after  it : 
fhe  kept  her  fon  concealed  three  months ;  but  at 
length,  apprehenfive  that  a  fearch  might  be  made 
which  would  be  as  fatal  to  herfelf  as  to  her  child, 
yet  willing  to  fpare  herfelf  the  mifery  of  feeing  him 
expire  before  her  eyes,  Are  put  him  into  a  fmall  ark,  , 
or  box,  and  expofed  him  on  the  Nile,  taking  the 
precaution  to  place  her  daughter  Miriam  near,  to' 
fee  what  became  of  the  child.  It  chanced  that  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  walking  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  She  difcovered  the  ark,  caufed  it  to  be 
brought  to  her,  opened  it,  and  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  beauty  and  cries  of  the  infant.  She  aPxed 
for  a  nurfe  for  it,  and  Miriam,  the  filler,  who  only 
waited  this  order,  went  and  fetched  her  mother. 

The  princefs  thus,  without  knowing  it,  reflored  the 
child  to  the  maternal  bofom,  took  him  afterwards 
to  the  palace,  and  conceived  fuch  an  affedtion  for 
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him,  that  die  caufed  him  to  be  brought  up  under 
her  own  immediate  infpection. 

She  gave  him  the  name  of  Mofes,  which  fignifies 
one  faved  from  the  water.  He  was  inftruCted  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  promoted  at 
court,  and  it  is  even  faid  commanded  armies.  His 
mother  had  doubtlefs  not  negleCted  to  inform  him 
of  the  hiftory  of  his  birth  and  prefervation.  A 
natural  attachment  to  his  own  nation  infpired  him 
with  an  averfion  to  its  opprelfors,  of  which  he  gave 
proofs,  not  only  by  the  compaffion  he  teftified  for 
the  oppreffed,  but  by  violent  reprifals.  This  bold- 
nefs  rendered  him  fufpected,  and  he  was  obliged  to- 
fly  and  conceal  himfelf  in  the  country  of  Midian, 
at  the  refidence  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro,  where 
he  remained  forty  years.  It  is  believed  that  during 
this  retirement  he  wrote  the  book  of  Job.  In  fact, 
the  fublime  ideas  in  this  work,  which  is  a  fpecies  of 
poem,  greatly  referable  the  majeftic  beauties  found 
in  the  fongs  of  which  Mofes  is  certainly  the  author. 

It  w'as  at  the  end  of  this  long  retirement  that  God 
revealed  to  him  ills  defign  to  make  ufe  of  him  to 
deliver  his  people  from  the  captivity  in  which  they 
groaned.  The  Divine  Being  appeared  to  him, 
fpoke  to  him,  heard  his  objections,  anfwered  them 
with  condefcenfion,  and  overcame  his  repugnance 
with  miracles.  Mofes,  convinced  of  the  certainty 
of  his  million,  fet  out  for  Egypt,  and  by  the  way 
found  his  brother  Aaron,  who,  guided  by  divine 
inpiration,  had  come  to  meet  him. 
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Thefe  two  men  having  arrived  in  the  country  The  He. 
inhabited  by  the  Hebrews,  communicate  to  them  0utuf 
the  command  of  God,  concert  their  meafures,  and 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  king  of  Egypt.  “We 
“  are  fent,”  faid  they  to  him,  “  by  the  Lord  God 
“  of  Ifrael,  who  commands  his  people,  under  pain 
“  of  the  fevered  punilhments,  to  go  three  days* 

“  journey  into  the  defert  to  celebrate  a  fedival  in  his 
“  honour,  and  offer  unto  him  facrifices.”  But  Pha¬ 
raoh  anfwered,  “  I  know  not  your  God,  and  I  defy 
“  his  anger.”  To  prove  more  evidently  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  this  command,  he  oppreffed  the  Hebrews 
with  additional  labour.  The  latter,  who,  relying  on 
the  word  of  Mofes,  now  expected  a  fpeedy  deliver¬ 
ance,  broke  out  into  murmurs  and  complaints. 

Mofes  had  recourfe  to  the  Lord.  “  Prefent  your- 
“  felves  again  before  him,”  faid  God,  “  I  will  give 
“  you  the  power  to  work  fuch  miracles  as  fhali  at 
“  lad  convince  his  incredulity.” 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  commanding  nature, 
and  enforcing  obedience,  Mofes  threw  down  his  daff 
before  the  king,  and  it  became  a  ferpent.  He 
druck  with  it  the  waters  of  "the  Nile,  and  they  were 
turned  into  blood.  He  druck  them  again,  and  an 
immenfe  multitude  of  frogs  was  fpread  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  kingdom,  and  filled  the  houfes. 

The  magicians  of  Pharaoh  imitated  thefe  prodigies, 
and  their  arts  hardened  the  king  in  his  obdinacy. 

He,  however,  promifed  to  let  the  Eraelites  go ;  but 
retracted  pis  word,  and  renewed  his  promife,  as  the 
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plagues  ceafed  and  recommenced.  Mofes  inflifted  a 
variety  of  them,  tfe  caufed  to  be  produced  fwarms 
of  infects,  as  thick  as  the  duft  of'  the  field,  which 
tormented  both  man  and  beafl.  He  filled  the  air 
with  flies  which  fpoiled  and  corrupted  every  thing 
they  approached.  The  cattle  were  fmitten  with  a 
grievous  murrain,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died. 
The  men  were  covered  with  fetid  and  dangerous 
ulcers.  The  heavens  were  obfcured  with  clouds  that 
poured  forth  torrents  of  rain  and  hail,  while  light¬ 
nings  and  thunder  filled  every  heart  with  difmay. 
All  Egypt  was  laid  wafte,  and  the  little  verdure 
which  remained  became  the  prey  of  locufls,  who 
came  at  the  call  of  Mofes.  During  feveral  days 
this  unhappy  country  was  enveloped  in  a  darknefs 
fo  thick,  that  there  feemed  reafon  to  fear  the  fun 
had  difappeared  for  ever  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
there  was  light  in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  which  was 
entirely  exempt  from  all  thefe  plagues. 

The  lafl  terrible  prodigy  remained,  of  which 
Mofes  informed  the  king,  at  the  fame  time  direft- 
ing  the  Ifraelites  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  lafl  thunderbolt  fhould  fall  upon  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  fame  night  the  deflroying  angel 
fmote  all  the  firfl-born  of  Egypt,  from  the  eldefl 
fon  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  offspring 
of  the  meanefl  of  his  fubjecls,  fo  that  there  was  a 
general  mourning  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  Ifraelites  took  advantage  of  this  circumflance 
to  leave  Egypt.  But  Mofes  full  caufed  them 
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to  celebrate  a  repaid  which  they  called  the  PnJJ-. 
over,  or  the  over  cj  the  Lord,  They 

received  a  command  to  repeat  it  every  year  in 
the  drefs  of  travellers,  with  a  white  Raff  in  their 
hands,  and  their  long  garments  girt  round  their 
loins,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  walkirig.  At 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  no  infirm  or  fxck 
perfons  were  found  among  them.  The  aged  were 
infpired  with  new  flrength  to  fly  from  their  op- 
preflors.  They  carried  with  them  a  variety  of  va¬ 
luable  things,  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  under  pretence  of  rendering  more  fump- 
tuous  the  feftival  which  they  were  about  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  the  defert. 

Ihrough  this  defert  they  took  their  way  under  paffa;reof 
the  guidance  of  Mofes.  Then  began  the  feries  of  theRedSe8- 
miracles  which  God  inceflantly  wrought  to  protefil 
or  chaftife  his  thofen  people  according  to  their  de- 
ferts.  The  nrft  was  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of 
fire  by  nighc,  which  went  before  them,  covering 
them  with  its  fhade,  and  lighting  them  on  their 
way,  and  by  its  motion  directing  them  when  to  fet 
out,  and  when  to  encamp.  Beneath  this  segis 
the  Israelites  were  calmly  proceeding,  when  they 
heard  behind  them  the  noife  of  a  great  army  pur- 
fuing  them ;  while  before  them  were  the  waves 
of  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  feized  with  a  panic,  ' 
and  furrounding  Mofes  :  “  Was  it,”  faid  they,  “  be- 
“  caufe  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  that  thou  ' 

“  haft  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wildernefs,  or 
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<c  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  waters  r”  Mofes  made 
them  no  anfwer,  but  ftretching  forth  his  rod,  fmote 
■with  it  the  fea,  which  divided,  and  the  Lfraelites 
puffed  over  on  dry  ground.  The  Egyptians  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  them,  but  Mofes  again  ftretched 
out  his  formidable  rod,  when  the  waters  returned, 
and  men,  horfes,  chariots,  all  were  fwallowed 
up.-  The  waves  threw  the  dead  bodies  upon  the 
fhore,  and  their  fpoils  fupplied  the  Israelites  with 
arms. 

They  were  now,  to  the  number  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  perfons,  in  a  defert,  without  provifions, 
without  human  refource,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  care  cf  Providence,  which  never  failed  them, 
notwithftanding  all  their  diftruft  and  murmurs. 
Their  principal  want  was  a  fupply  of  food ;  and 
for  this  God  provided.  Every  morning,  manna, 
a  fpecies  of  condenfed  and  fubftantial  dew,  fell 
around  the  camp.  They  grew  wear)'  of  this,  and 
God  fent  them  clouds  of  quails,  Vr  hlC  h  buffered 
themfelves  to  be  eafily  taken.  When  they  wanted 
water,  Mofes  ftruck  the  rocks,  and  they  poured  forth 
abundantly.  When  it  was  bitter,  he  rendered  it 
fweet;  and  the  cloud,  alternately  luminous  and  dark, 
preferved  them,  during  their  march,  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun  by  day,  and  gave  them  light  by  night. 

They  made  fome  inaecifive  expeditions  againff 
the  nations  on  the  fron^ers  of  the  defert,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  get  out  of,  but  the  hand  of 
God  continually  drew  them  back  into  it.  The 
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fame  power  led  them  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinii, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  law  given  to  the  Jews. 
They  were  directed  to  prepare  themfelves  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  to  obferve  attentively  what  palled,  but  to 
keep  at  a  reverential  diftance.  Mofes  alone  might 
approach  the  mountain,  where  he  had  feveral  con- 
verfations  with  the  Lord.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a 
cloud,  from  which  lightening  and  flames  iffued. 
Thunder  rolled,  trumpets  founded,  the  earth  fhook, 
and  a  voice  diftinbtly  pronounced  the  decalogue,  or 
ten  commandments,  which  contain  a  complete  fum- 
mary  of  morality.  Mofes  remained  feveral  days 
on  the  mountain,  and  brought  down  with  him  the 
law,  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God,  on  two  tables 
of  flone.  As  he  was  coming  down,  he  heard 
laughter,  finging,  and  the  noife  of  a  multitude  who 
gave  themfelves  up  to  licentious  joy.  What  did  he 
fee  on  a  nearer  approach  ?  The  people  dancing 
round  a  golden  calf.  The  women  and  maidens  had 
given  their  ornaments  to  make  this  god  ;  and  Aaron 
was  guilty  of  the  criminal  compliance  of  calling  it 
for  them.  Mofes,  violently  enraged,  exclaimed  in 
the  tranfports  of  his  zeal °  “  Who  is  on  the  Lord’s 
u  fide  ?”  The  tribe  of  Levi  offered  themfelves,  put 
to  death  a  great  number  of  the  guilty,  and  by  that 
merited  the  prieflhood ;  but  the  high-priefthood 
remained  in  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  people  af¬ 
terwards  repented  of  their  idolatry,  and  Gcd  par¬ 
doned  them* 
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The  ark  of 
the  cove¬ 
nant. 


Mofes  afterwards  employed  himfelf  in  procuring 
to  be  made  the  ark,  in  which  were  to  be  placed  the 
tables  that  were  given  after  the  breaking  of  the 
firft,  and  the  tabernacle  which  was  to  receive  the 
ark.  All  the  dimenfions  and  ornaments  of  thefe 
had  been  appointed  by  God,  in  the  converfations 
he  had  with  Mofes  on  the  mount.  Able  workmen 
were  feleCted  \  and  the  Ifraelites  gave  without  he- 
fitation  fuch  gold  and  filver  ornaments  and  Huffs 
which  they  poffeffed  as  were  proper  not  only  for 
the  ark,  but  alfo  for  the  facerdotal  habits  and  facred 
utenfils.  The  time  of  their  flay  in  the  defert  was 
likewife  employed  to  eftablilh  the  general  govern 
xnent,  the  police  of  the  tribes  and  families,  to  fix 
the  feftivais,  regulate  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
inure  the  people  to  war  by  incurftons  into  the  coun¬ 
try  they  were  one  day  to  poffefs.  By  the  people, 
is  to  be  underftood  that  part  of  them  who  were 
deftined  to  enter  this  country ;  for  all  who  were 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  they  came 
out  of  Egypt  were  denied  this  happinefs,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  their  murmurings  and  frequent  rebel¬ 
lions.  Mofes  himfelf  was  not  exempt  from  this 
chaftifement,  for,  having  hefitated  in  an  adt  which 
God  had  commanded  him  to  perform,  he  was 
only  permitted  to  fee  the  promifed  land  from  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain. 

Jofhua  and  Caleb  alone  efcaped  this  profeription. 
They  had  been  fent,  with  ten  others,  one  from  each 
tribe,  to  examine  the  foil  and  productions  of  the 
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land  of  Canaan,  of  which  they  made  an  advantageous 
report,  and  fuch  as  might  encourage  the  people.  The 
others  who  went  with  them  gave  fo  unfavourable  a 
defcription  of  the  country  promifed  to  the  Ifraelites, 
that  the  people  rofe  againfl  Mofes.  It  was  again 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  punifhment,  which 
ufualiy  was  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The  fword  of 
the  Amalekites  chaflifed  fome.  The  earth  fwal- 
lowed  up  Korah,  and  a  preternatural  fire  confirmed 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  facrilegious  profaners  of 
the  priefthood.  Fiery  ferpents  punifhed  other  re¬ 
bels  :  but  the  fight  of  the  brazen  ferpent  which 
Mofes  fet  up  healed  thofe  who  looked  upon  it. 

The  zeal  of  Phineas  punifhed  with  death  the  ido¬ 
latrous  Zimri :  but  this  chaftifement  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Hebrews  from  proflituting  their  religion 
to  their  pafiion  for  ftrange  women,  and  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  falfe  gods.  Mofes,  now  ready  to  be  taken 
from  them,  feverely  reproached  them  with  this 
fatal  propenfity,  and  uttered  terrible  menaces  againfl 
them  if  they  perfifled  in  it. 

He  likewife  caufed  them  to  renew  their  covenant  DeaCh  of 

.  Mofes. 

with  God,  and  fwear  to  keep  it  faithfully.  He 
named  for  his  fucceffor  Jofhua,  who  had  already  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  feveral  expeditions.  He  after¬ 
wards  fang  a  fong  of  thankfgiving,  in  which  he  re¬ 
counts  in  a  pathetic  and  affecting  manner  the  blef- 
fings  bellowed  by  God  on  Lfrael,  and  puts  up  pray¬ 
ers  for  their  profperity.  After  having  given  his  be- 
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neaiction  to  the  people,  who  notwithstanding  their 
frequent  apoftafies  were  ever  dear  to  him,  the  holy 
legifiator  retired  to  Mount  Nebo,  whence  he  again 
faw  the  promifed  land.  The  chiefs  of  the  twelve 
tribes  accompanied ;  and  while  they  were  taking 
their  lalt  tender  farewel,  he  efcaped  from  their  arms, 
and  difappeared. 

Jofhua  united  in  himfelf  both  the  military  and 
civil  government.  The  adminillration  of  juftice 
appertained  to  the  Levites,  and  the  people  were  di¬ 
vided  into  tribes,  decuries  or  tens,  and  families. 
This  divifion  contributed  to  a  prompt  and  regular 
order  in  their  marches  and  encampments.  Every 
one  had  his  fixed  poll  in  the  van,  the  rear,  or  on 
the  fide  of  the  ark,  which  was  always  in  the  centre  ; 
and  in  their  battles  and  retreats,  the  fame  order  was 
obferved  as  exactly  as  poffible. 

In  fine,  after  forty  years  of  marchings,  direct, 
circular,  and  retrogade,  it  was  requifite  to  make  a 
ferious  attack  on  the  promifed  land.  Jofhua  recon¬ 
noitred  it.  When  he  made  his  report  on  the  flate 
of  the  country,  while  he  encouraged  hope,  he  did 
not  diffemble  the  difficulty  of  its  conqueff.  It  was 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  could  not  fee  without  difquiet  and  alarm,  a 
people  fo  long  wandering  on  their  frontiers,  with 
no  other  refource  than  to  invade  them.  Several 
defperate  battles  had  already  taken  place  between 
them,  which  were  always  followed  by  fcenes  of 
horror.  Each  party  flaughtered  the  other  without 
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pity ;  becaufe  the  invaders  exterminated  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  and  the  inhabitants 
exterminated  the  invaders  to  preferve  their  poffef- 
fions.  The  fame  deftructive  fury  prevailed  during 
the  whole  time  ©f  the  conqueft. 

Jofhua  began  his  invalion  by  a  folemn  ceremony. 
The  whole  people  had  orders  to  purify  themfelves 
for  the  paffage  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  they  were  ranged,  as  in  their  ufual  marches, 
around  the  ark,  which  was  borne  by  the  Levites. 
As  foon  as  the  feet  of  the  bearers  touched  the  wa¬ 
ter,  it  rofe  up  in  a  heap,  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  left 
a  dry  road.  They  Hopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  till  all  the  people  had  paffed  over.  A  deputy 
from  each  tribe  then  placed  a  large  Hone  on  the 
fpot  where  the  ark  had  Hood :  they  likewife  took 
one  each  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  they  piled 
upon  the  bank  as  a  memorial. 

From  this  time,  the  cloud  that  had  guided 
them  difappeared.  Jofhua  made  the  divifion  of 
the  country  they  were  about  to  conquer,  and  af- 
figned  to  each  tribe  its  portion.  This  diftribu- 
tion  mull  have  infpired  with  a  fmgular  ardour, 
not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  each  individual, 
frnce  there  was  not  one  among  them  who,  on 
viewing  a  field,  a  houfe,  or  any  other  property, 
might  not  fay :  “  That  is  mine,  and  he  who  occu- 
“  pies  it  is  an  ufurper.” — On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  might  fay :  “We  have  cleared  thefe 
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“  lands,  planted  thefe  trees,  built  thefe  opulent  ci» 
C£  ties,  their  towers  and  walls.”  What  courage  in 
,  the  attack,  what  perfeverance  in  the  defence  mull 
not  thefe  reflexions  produce  !  Not  with  handing  the 
fix  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men  with  which  the 
Ifraelites  attacked  thefe  warlike  nations,  who  de¬ 
fended  their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  that 
could  be  dear  to  them  in  the  world,  it  is  probable 
they  would  not  have  fucceeded  had  they  not  been 
fupported  by  a  fupernatural  power. 

This  was  jignally  evinced  in  their  firft  enterprize, 
which  was  directed  againft  Jericho,  a  confiderable 
city.  It  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ifraelites  by  a  miracle.  They  were  commanded 
to  carry  the  ark  in  folemn  proceffion  feven  times 
round  the  Avails.  At  the  leventh  time  the  Levites 
founded  their  trumpets,  and  the  foldiers  gave  a 
general  fhout ;  when  the  Avails  and  towers  all  fell 
down,  and  the  whole  army  entered  and  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  fword,  except  one  woman,  Avho 
had  lodged  their  fpies.  On  this  occafion  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  moll  fevere  difcipline  was'exhibited.  An 
order  had  been  publilhed  prohibiting  any  individual 
from  appropriating  to  himfelf  any  part  of  the  booty, 
that  the  courage  of  all  might  be  equally  animated 
by  the  hope  of  a  general  divifion.  Achan,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  had  concealed  fome  valuable  effects 
which  he  had  intended  for  his  own  ufe ;  but  Avas 
difcovered  and  Honed,  as  were  alfo  his  wife,  his 
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children,  and  his  cattle.  Two  ftupendous  miracles 
afterwards  fignalized  the  commencement  of  their 
conquefts. 

The  Gibeonites,  a  people  not  very  numerous,  had 
fought  the  alliance  of  the  Ifraelites,  lefs  from  affection 
than  to  avoid  their  fury.  The  kings  of  Canaan,  who 
had  united  to  defend  themfelves  again  ft  the  foreign 
invaders,  were  offended  at  the  Gibeonites  for  with¬ 
drawing  themfelves  from  their  league,  and  attacked 
them :  jofhua  haftened  to  their  affiftance,  and  found 
the  confederate  princes  determined  to  conquer  or 
die.  A  decifive  battle  enfued,  which  was  long  dif- 
puted,  the  Canaanites  not  being  put  to  the  rout 
till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day.  Jofhua,  fearful 
they  fhould  efcape  him  by  favour  of  the  night,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Sun,  ftand  thou  ftill !”  and  the  day 
was  lengthened.  He  likewife  palled  up  a  thick 
cloud,  which,  aided  by  a  furious  wind,  difcharged 
Hones  upon  the  fugitives.  Thefe  two  miraculous 
events  fpread  confirmation  throughout  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  and  facilitated  its  conqueft,  which  1 
was  completed  in  fix  years. 

No  country  was  ever  fubjecled  to  fo  many  fuc-  ^ 
ceffive  divifions  as  the  land  of  Canaan.  Under  its  Jl,deai  b«- 

tween  the 
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jews,  tribes ;  under  the  Babylonian  conquerors  p™iesK‘the 
and  others,  provinces  ;  under  the  Idumean  ldngs,  tlu'  Jordan, 

r  \  °  the  Sea  of 
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Crufaders,  one  kingdom ;  and,  laftly,  under  the 
Turks,  if  we  except  fome  maritime  diftricts,  it  is 
almoft  uninhabited.  It  muft  be  confeffed  the 
country  of  Canaan  would  have  nothing  remark¬ 
able,  if  it  had  not  been  the  habitation  of  a  people 
who  placed  their  happinefs  in  its  poffeflion,  and 
who  never  fpeak  of  it  but  with  tranfport ;  if  it 
had  not  been  the  fcene  of  the  principal  myfteries 
of  our  religion ;  and,  laftly,  if  chriftian  Europe 
by  pouring  forth  its  troops,  at  the  time  of  the 
crufades,  on  this  fmall  part  of  Afia,  had  not  ren¬ 
dered  it  famous.  Its  limits,  and  confequently  its 
extent,  have  varied  in  different  ages ;  and  few  of 
its  parts  have  preferved  their  primitive  names.  As 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  moft  numerous  and 
warlike,  the  fubdued  nations  were  accuftomed  to 
call  their  conquerors  Jews,  and  their  country 
Judea. 

Men  who  came  out  of  a  barren  defert,  in  which 
themfelves  and  their  fathers  had  wandered  during 
forty  years,  without  any  fixed  habitation,  muft  have 
efteemed  themfelves  moft  fortunate  when  they  had 
become  well  eftablifhed  in  a  country  of  a  moderate 
temperature,  well  watered,  efpecially  fertile  in 
wine  and  oil,  and  not  deficient  in  the  production 
of  corn.  It  likewife  produced  honey,  and  aroma¬ 
tic  plants,  from  which  a  precious  balfam  was  pro¬ 
cured.  None  of  the  neceffaries  or  even  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  life  were  wanting.  Yet  at  prefent  this 
country  only  prefents  the  image  of  fterility  and 
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folitude ;  infomuch  that  feveral  writers  have  con- 
fidered  as  exaggerated,  and  even  falfe,  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  defcriptions  given  of  it  in  the  facred 
volumes.  Thefe  critics  do  not  refleft  fufficiently 
on  the  fearful  changes  which  calamities  of  every 
kind,  endured  during  fo  many  ages,  mufc  neceffarily 
produce  even  in  countries  the  moil  favoured  by 
nature, 

Notwithllanding,  however,  the  prefent  im- 
poverilhed  Hate  of  Judea,  curiofity  and  devotion 
Hill  lead  thither  chriftians  to  vifit  the  places  con- 
fecrated  by  their  religion.  The  ardent  zeal  of 
piety  could  alone  enable  them  to  fupport  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  fuch  a  journey  ;  bands  of 
robbers  infefl  the  country,  and  the  cities  fubject  to 
an  oppreflive  government  no  longer  afford  a  fafe 
afylum.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  reduced  to 
ruinous  villages.  Jerufalem  alone  prefents  fume  re¬ 
mains  of  noble  edifices,  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  work,  fome  of  the  Jews,  and  others  of  the 
crufaders. 

To  give  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  manners  and  Rcijg;on> 
inflitutions  of  the  Jews,  we  muff  take  it  from  the  fcTcnc"™"^ 
time  of  their  proi'perity,  which  followed  their  con- 
quell  of  Canaan,  while  overawed  by  the  miracles  a  t- 
fo  lately  wrought  in  their  favour,  they  forfook 
with  fear  and  hefitation  the  law  that  had  been 
given  them  ;  and  when  brought  back  by  chaftife- 
ment,  returned  to  it  with  zeal  and  confidence, 
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Every  event  had  been  provided  for  in  the  node 
•of  Mofes,  or  rather  in  the  code  of  God  himfelf, 
and  in  the  political  and  facred  inftitutions  which 
are  an  ample  commentary  on  that  code.  The  laws 
mod;  ftricliy  enjoined  were  thofe  relative  to  religion 
the  proscription  of  idolatry  under  all  its  forms ;  the 
indifpenfable  obligation  of  circumcifion ;  the  obferv- 
ance  of  the  fabbath,  that  is  to  fay,  a  rigorous  cef- 
fation  from  all  labours,  and  abfolute  reft  during 
one  entire  day  of  the  week.  The  principal  folem- 
nities  were  the  paffover,  inftituted  in  memory  of 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  the  pentecoft,  or  the 
anniverfary  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  reprefentative  of 
their  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wildernefs ;  the 
feaft  of  trumpets,  which  announced  the  firft  day  of 
the  year,  and  of  each  month,  or  the  new  moons ; 
and  expiatory  feafts  or  fafts,  which  reminded  them 
of  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  their  punifhment, 
repentance,  and  pardon. 

The  fabbatic  year  and  that  of  the  jubilee,  the 
former  of  which  took  place  every  feventh  year, 
and  the  latter  every  forty-ninth,  had  fimilar  obliga¬ 
tions  and  privileges ;  they  were  not  to  fow,  reap, 
or  trade,  but  for  the  poor.  In  the  year  of  jubilee, 
the  Jewifh  Haves  likewife  regained  their  liberty,  and 
thofe  who  during  the  fpace  of  thefe  forty-nine 
years  had  alienated  their  property,  were  reftored  to 
the  poffefTion  of  it. 
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In  this  code  the  ritual  laws  alone  form  a  very 
extenfive  article.  They  relate  to  the  precautions 
neceflary  in  the  choice  of  victims ;  the  ceremonies  of 
the  facrifices ;  the  fervice  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple ;  the  habits  of  the  priefts  and  levites,  their 
materials,  form,  and  where  they  were  to  be  kept. 

^The  occupations  of  thefe  two  orders  are  circum- 
flantially  detailed.  Their  revenues  were  their 
Ihare  of  the  facrifices ;  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  every 
thing ;  and  certain  cities,  with  their  territory,  which 
were  appropriated  to  them  in  each  tribe. 

Several  civil  laws  made  a  part  of  their  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  or  at  leak  depended  on  them  by  ceremonies, 
which,  as  we  may  fay,  rendered  facred  their  cb- 
fervance.  We  fhall  only  mention  the  ceremony  of 
the  waters  of  jcaloufy.  Thefe  were  a  beverage  com- 
pofed  by  the  priefts,  and  prefented  to  a  woman 
when  brought  before  them  by  her  hufband,  fufpi- 
cious  of  her  fidelity.  Thefe  waters  were  death  to 
the  guilty,  but  rendered  the  innocent  more  healthy 
and  more  beautiful.  There  was  not,  in  fad,  a  fingle 
adion  in  the  life  of  the  Jews,  which  was  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  religion  ;  their  banquets,  funerals,  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  employment  of  their  time,  their  hours  of 
rifing  and  going  to  reft,  their  forms  of  politenefs, 
and  reciprocal  civilities,  were  all  under  its  di- 
redion. 

The  priefts  and  levites  were  admitted  among  their 
judges,  and  with  them  pronounced  the  punifhment 
annexed  to  theft,  fraud,  ufury,  deception  j  to  er- 
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rors,  as  well  as  crimes.  Murder  was  always  pu« 
nilhed  with  death.  Every  kind  of  violence  wa§ 
fubjedted  to  the  law  of  retaliation.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear.,  however,  that  marriage  required  the  miniilry 
of  the  priefts,  or  divorce,  their  function,  A  func¬ 
tion  exclufively  appertaining  to  them,  and  doubtlefs 
the  lead:  agreeable,  was  the  infpe&ion  of  the  le- 
profy,  a  cutaneous  malady  unknown  to  us.  The 
fymptoms  were  equrily  terrifying  and  difgufting, 
It  was  the  office  of  the  priells  to  examine  and  de¬ 
clare  whether  the  patients  were  affedted  with  this 
difeafe  ;  to  fequefter  thern  from  fooiety,  and  reftore 
them  to  it  wffien  cured. 

The  ftudies  of  the  Jews  were  confined  to  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  which,  in  fact,  taught  them 
the  whole  of  morality,  and  as  much  natural  know¬ 
ledge  as  was  neceffary  for  their  prefervation  and 
happinefs.  Parents  were  very  affiduous  in  inftrudt- 
ing  their  children,  and  there  were  befides  public 
fchools  for  the  education  of  youth.  Their  lan¬ 
guage,  though  not  very  copious,  is  harmonious, 
and  fuited  to  the  flights  of  fublime  poetry  ;  nor 
were  they  wanting  in  expreffing  the  more  tender 
emotions.  Whether  their  poets  mourn  their  faults, 
or  implore  the  mercy  of  the  divine  Being,  it  is 
ever  with  the  molt  ardent  and  affecting  fenfibility. 
What  an  effedt  muff  not  their  hymns  have  pro¬ 
duced,  when  their  rhythmus  was  aided  and  height¬ 
ened  by  the  charms  of  mufic ;  and  when  pure  vir¬ 
gins  and  youthful  levites  marked,  with  meafured 
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Heps,  the  cadence  requifite  in  their  folemn  per¬ 
formance. 

Their  private  life  prefents  nothing  remarkable. 
Without  doubt  they  carried  on  manufactures  in 
their  cities,  and  praCtifed  the  ufeful  arts,  though 
they  cultivated  but  little  of  the  agreeable,  fince  they 
were  unacquainted  with  luxury,  either  in  their 
buildings,  their  furniture,  or  their  drefs.  They 
chofe  rather  to  be  adorned  with  neatnefs  than  rich 
ornaments.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  inclinations  of 
a  people  from  the  defires  they  exprefs,  the  Jews 
were  efpecially  delighted  with  a  country  life.  They 
wilhed  to  fit  under  the  (hade  of  their  own  vines  and 
their  own  fig-trees,  to  gather  their  olives,  feed  their 
Iheep,  and  view  their  cattle  bounding  in  their  paf- 
tures.  In  their  captivity,  they  regretted  the  plea- 
fant  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  willows  on  which  they 
had  mournfully  hung  their  lutes  and  harps.  Pain¬ 
ful  recolleCtion  !  the  fad  effeCt  of  wars  ! 

The  Jews  fuffered  many  and  great  calamities, 
and  inflicted  them  likewife  on  other  nations.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  a  very  warlike 
people  ;  but  their  numerous  armies,  which  fome- 
times  amounted  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  give  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they,  at  firlt, 
made  war  rather  after  the  manner  of  the  barba¬ 
rians,  among  whom  the  whole  nation  took  up  arms, 
than  as  is  ufual  with  a  people  regularly  formed  and 
governed,  who  have  foldiers  by  profefiion,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  knowledge  of  taClics,  and  the  fatal  mill- 
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tarv  art.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  pro¬ 
bable  by  the  confideration .  that  thefe  multitudes 
were  ufually  but  ill  armed.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
they  had  regular  troops  provided  with  good  ar¬ 
mour,  chariots  armed  with  feythes,  a  well-difciplined 
cavalry,  arfenals  well  furnilhed,  machines  for  throw¬ 
ing  (tones  and  darts  on  their  ramparts,  and  all  the 
formidable  apparatus  of  attack  and  defenfe.  But 
their  efpecial  advantage  over  other  nations  was  the 
immediate  protection  of  God,  fo  long  as  they  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  his  worfhip.  God  had  declared 
himfelf  their  chief,  and  their  government  may  be 
conlidered  in  its  principle  as  a  theocracy. 

This  government  fub filled  under  Jolhua,  and  the 
Judges  his  fucceffors  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Jews  un¬ 
dertook  nothing  but  in  confequence  of  divine  in- 
fpiration  manifelted  to  them  by  the  prophets,  the 
number  of  vchom  was,  at  that  period,  very  great. 
Jolhua,  before  his  death,  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
the  people  who  had  been  committed  to  his  care 
well  eltabliflied  in  the  country  fubjected  by  his  vic¬ 
tories.  Thefe  were  always  bloody,  and  almolt  con- 
llantly  followed  by  cruel  executions.  Jolhua  has 
been  accufed  of  a  deffructive  zeal  y  but  his  motive 
may  jultify  him  with  thofe  who  are  perluaded  that 
every  thing  Ihould  be  facrihced  to  religion.  He 
knew  the  violent  propenfitv  of  his  people  to  idola¬ 
try,  and  wilhed  to  deltroy  this  inclination  ;  the  beft 
means  to  effect  which  was  to  remove  every  exam¬ 
ple  of  it,  by  driving  out,  or  exterminating,  thofe 
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who  might  give  it.  This  he  did :  but  his  feverity 
againft  the  Canaanites,  and  his  inflexibility  in  pu« 
nifhing  the  guilty  Jews,  was  not  attended  with  com¬ 
plete  fuccefs.  Partly  from  compaffion,  and  partly 
from  the  advantages  derived  from  the  poffeflk«n  of 
flaves,  the  Jews  fpared  great  numbers  of  the  Ca¬ 
naanites.  The  latter,  deprived  of  their  temples, 
which  had  been  deftroyed,  celebrated  their  reli¬ 
gious  rites  in  groves  ;  to  which  the  Jews  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  their  curiofity,  and  the  pleafantnefs  and 
feftivity  of  the  fcene.  The  Canaanitiih  maidens, 
with  a  view  to  win  the  favour  of  their  conquerors,  - 
fought  to  pleafe  them;  and  the  Jews  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  allured  into  marriages  with  them,  and 
changed  their  fevere  religion  for  the  gay  ceremo¬ 
nies 'in  the  celebration  of  which  their  wives  had 
won  their,  hearts.  They  abandoned  God,  returned 
to  him,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  fluftuation  between 
the  true  and  falfe  religions,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
the  alternate  victories  and  defeats  they  experienced 
under  the  judges. 

We  know  not  how  thefe  judges  were  chofen,  nor 
what  was  the  extent  of  their  power.  They  were 
military  chiefs ;  fince  we  find  among  them  men  ca¬ 
pable  of  commanding  armies,  and  who  acquired 
celebrity  by  expeditions  againft  the  enemy.  But 
their  office  could  not  have  been  entirely  military, 
fince  we  find  among  them  women.  Of  many  of 
them  we  know  not  even  the  names ;  and  thefe 
perhaps  were  not  the  leaft  deferving  our  efteern, 
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fince  fame  is  fometimes  obtained  more  by  brilliant 
vices  than  by  virtue. 

Under  Othniel,  the  fecond  fucceffor  of  Jofhua, 
we  find  the  firft  example  of  fchifm.  A  young  le¬ 
vite,  at  the  requeft  of  an  old  woman,  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  prohibition  to  facrifice  in  any  place  but 
before  the  ark,  erefted  a  frnall  altar  in  a  private 
houfe.  The  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  city 
named  Dan  carried  away  the  levite,  with  his  altar 
and  facerdotal  habits,  and  fet  up  a  feparate  worfhip. 
Under  the  fame  Othniel  was  committed  the  horrid 
crime  of  the  Benjamites,  who  treated  the  wife  of  a 
levite  with  fuch  brutal  violence  that  her  death  en- 
fued.  The  levite  cut  the  dead  body  into  eleven 
pieces,  which  he  fent  to  each  of  the  other  tribes  y 
who  took  up  arms,  and  exterminated  the  whole 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  except  fix  hundred  men.  Filled 
with  remorfe  at  having  nearly  dellroyed  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael,  the  vi&ors  could  find  no  other  re¬ 
medy  but  the  commiifion  of  a  new  crime :  they 
flew  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  obtain  their  daughters,  and  not  finding  a 
fufficie/rt  number,  carried  off  the  maidens  of  an¬ 
other  city  by  furprize.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
thus  reftored,  but  was  never  fo  numerous  as  the 
ethers. 

Gideon  is  celebrated  for  his  viftory  over  the 
Midianites.  The  latter  had  entirely  enllaved  the 
Jews,  and  indulged  in  infolent  triumph  over  them. 
God  had  compaffion  on  his  people,  who  humbled 
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themfelves  before  him,  and  raifed  up  Gideon  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  bondage.  Gideon  aflembled  an 
army  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  ;  but  God 
judged  it  to  be  too  numerous.  “  Bring,”  faid  he 
to  Gideon,  “  your  foldiers  to  the  water  :  thofe  who 
“  (hall  kneel  down  to  drink  fend  away ;  and  retain 
“  only  thofe  who  lhall  take  up  the  water  in  their 
“  hands,  and  lap  as  a  dog  lappeth.”  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  were  only  three  hundred,  and  thefe  Gi¬ 
deon  divided  into  three  bodies.  They  entered  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  night ;  each  bearing  a 
trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  a  lighted  lamp  inclofed 
within  an  earthen  pitcher  in  the  other ;  when  fud- 
denly  blowing  their  trumpets,  and,  by  breaking  their 
pitchers,  difplaying  their  lights,  fo  great  a  panic 
feized  the  Midianitiih  army  that  they  fell  upon  each 
other,  and  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  Gideon 
purfued  them,  and  this  fmgle  night  gave  liberty  to 
the  whole  nation. 

The  legitimate  children  of  Gideon,  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  feventy,  governed  after  the  death  of  their  fa¬ 
ther,  probably  each  in  his  dillrift.  Abimelech, 
the  fon  of  a  concubine,  refolved  to  reign  alone. 
He  accordingly  murdered  all  his  brothers,  except 
Jotham  the  youngell,  who  made  his  efcape,  and 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  alfembly.  Jotham,  who  viewed  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  addrelfed  the 
multitude  in  the  following  allegory  :  “  The  trees 
M  went  forth  on .  a  time  to  chooftj  a  king  over 
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“  them ;  and  they  faid  unto  the  olive  tree,  Reign 
“  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-tree  anfwered,  Shall 
<£  I  forfake  my  oil  and  fatnefs,  fo  acceptable  to  God 
“  and  men,  to  be  king'  over  the  trees  ?  The  trees 
“  then  faid  to  the  fig  tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign 
<c  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  replied,  Shall  I  for- 
“  fake  my  fweetnefs  and  my  good  fruit  to  be  pro- 
“  moted  over  the  trees  ?  They  then  applied  to  the 
<c  vine ;  but  the  vine,  in  like  manner,  anfwered, 
<c  Shall  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and 
fiC  man,  to  reign  over  the  trees  ?  Then  faid  all  the 
trees  to  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  and  reign 
“  over  us.  And  the  bramble  faid  unto  the  trees, 
“  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then 
<c  come  and  take  fhelter  under  my  fhadow  ;  and  if 
“  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour 
t£  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.’*  The  moral  which 
Jotham  intended  to  inculcate  by  this  fable  no 
doubt  was,  that  good  men  are  rarely  defirous  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  bad  men  when  they  obtain  it 
only  employ  it  for  mifchief  and  deftrudtion. 

Sainton*1'  Jephthah  and  Samfon  are  celebrated,  the  one  for 
his  rafli  vow,  and  the  other  for  his  prodigious  bo¬ 
dily  ftrength.  The  former  was  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  adventurers,  who  attacked,  without  diftindtion, 
friends  and  enemies  wherever  they  expected  to  find 
booty.  The  latter  may  be  confidered  as  a  foldier 
of  ferocious  courage,  who  could  fubdue  every  an- 
tagonift  but  his  palfions.  God  made  ufe  of  thefe 
two  men  to  humble  the  Philiitines,  the  enemies  of 
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his  people.  Jephthah  gained  feveral  battles ;  but 
in  one,  in  which  victory  for  a  time  was  doubtful, 
he  vowed,  if  he  were  conqueror,  to  facrifke  to  the 
Lord  the  firfl  living  creature  he  Ihould  meet  at  his 
return.  On  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  heard 
the  found  of  mufical  inftruments  and  fongs  of 
triumph.  He  looked,  and  wifhed  to  turn  awray 
his  eyes,  but  it  was  too  late ;  his  only  daughter 
was  coming  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  at  the 
head  of  her  companions.  Jephthah,  with  his  heart 
rent  with  grief,  informed  his  daughter  of  the  folernn 
vow  by  which  he  had  ralhly  bound  himfelf.  She 
heard  him  with  firmnefs,  and  only  requefted  a  re- 
fpite  of  two  months,  to  go  and  mourn  her  virginity 
with  her  companions.  This  time  expired,  fhe  re¬ 
turned  with  refignation,  and  “  he  did  unto  her  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  vow  that  he  had  vowed.”  Samp- 
fon,  who  repeatedly  vanquilhed  the  Philiftines,  long 
merited  his  victories  by  the  difcretion  with  which 
he  concealed  on  what  the  gift  of  ftrength  which  he 
had  received  depended  ;  .but  at  length,  become  too 
complying  to  Dalilah  his  miftrefs,  he  fuffered  his 
fecret  to  be  wreited  from  him,  and  expiated  his 
imprudence  by  a  tragical  death,  which  he  rendered, 
like  his  life,  fatal  to  his  enemies. 

The  laft  judge  but  one  was  Eli,  the  high-pried:,  Eli,  i9oc. 
a  pious  and  juft  man,  but  guilty  of  the  utmoft 
weaknefs  in  his  too  great  indulgence  to  his  two 
fons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  who  did  not  refemble 
him.  He  brought  up  in  the  temple  a  young  le> 
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vite,  earned  Samuel,  whofe  ingenuous  fimplicity  he 
highly  efteemed.  This  child,  who  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  God  from  his  birth  by  his  mother,  who 
had  obtained  him  by  her  prayers  after  a  long  bar- 
rennefs,  was  chofen  to  announce  to  the  high-prieft 
feme  harlh  but  necelfary  truths.  God  commanded 
him,  in  a  dream,  to  go  to  Eli,  and  reprove  him  for 
the  conduct  of  his  fons ;  to  reprehend  his  weak  in¬ 
dulgence  of  them ;  and  to  threaten  him  with  exem¬ 
plary  punifhment,  if  he  did  not  correct  their  irre¬ 
gularities.  This  remonftrance  from  the  mouth  of 
a  child  mu  ft  have  been  humiliating  to  the  old 
man  ;  but  Samuel  fulfilled  his  million  with  fo  much 
propriety,  and  proved  fo  evidently  that  he  had  been 
font  bv  God  himfelf,  that  Eli  received  the  meifage 
with  fubmillion,  and  refolved  to  alter  his  conduct. 
This,  however,  exceeded  his  power,  and  his  fons 
continued  to  abufe  his  goodnefs.  The  Ifraelites 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Philiftines :  they  were 
defeated,  and  the  ark  was  taken.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  the  unhappy  old  man  fell  from  his  feat, 
and  died  by  the  fall. 

The  government  by  Judges  lafted  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  years,  and  ended  in  Samuel,  who 
hgnalized  himfelf  by  a  great  vidory  over  the  Phi- 
liitines,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  Ifrael  enjoy 
a  profound  peace.  That  he  might  be  enabled  to 
difeharge  his  laborious  functions  as  a  judge  with 
greater  eafe,  he  gave  the  adminiflration  of  one 
cl  if  rid  to  his  fens  j  but  their  conduct  did  not  cor- 
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refpond  to  the  confidence  their  father  had  repofed 
in  them,  and  the  people  murmured.  The  elders  of 
Ifrael  complained  to  Samuel  of  his  fons,  and  told 
him  that  ftnce  they  were  unworthy  to  fucceed  him, 
the  nation  required  a  king.  Samuel  affembled  the 
people,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  they 
would  expofe  themfelves  by  exchanging  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  God  for  that  of  a  man.  They,  howr» 
aver,  perfifted  in  their  refolution  ;  and  the  prophet 
confulted  the  Lord,  who  confented  to  grant  their 
wilh,  and  indicated  the  perfon  who  ihculd  be  placed 
on  the  throne. 

God  chofe  him  from  the  clafs  of  fhepherds  ;  Kin^> 
his  name  was  Saul.  Samuel  anointed  him  private¬ 
ly  ;  but  when  it  was  necefiary  that  he  fhould  af- 
fume  the  functions  of  royalty,  he  affembled  the 
people,  and  caufed  them  to  draw  lots.  Proceeding 
from  tribes  to  families,  the  lot  fell  upon  that  of 
Kifh;  and  in  his  family  on  his  fon  Saul,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  lofty  ftature.  His  firft  action 
as  a  king  was  a  complete  vidory  over  the  Am?.- 
lekites  ;  which  glorious  achievement  gained  him 
the  efteem  of  the  people.  The  whole  nation  af¬ 
fembled,  and  tdtified  its  attachment  and  refped 
by  prefents,  a  kind  of  homage  which  flood  in  Head 
of  confecration.  ]£>ut  while  the  Ifraelites  were  con¬ 
gratulating  themfelves  on  having  a  king  endowed, 
as  they  believed,  with  the  qualities  fuitabie  to  his 
dignity,  Samuel,  to  whom  God  had  revealed  the 
true  charader  of  this  prince,  was  not  fatisfied  with 
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his  proceedings.  In  feveral  affairs  of  moment  he 
had  acted  without  confulting  the  prophet,  and  had 
even  difobeyed  his  pofitive  commands.  Samuel, 
therefore,  at  length  declared  to  him,  that  as  a  pu- 
niihment  for  his  prevarication  the  crown  Ihould 
not  continue  in  his  family  ;  and  anointed  David, 
who  was  likewife  chofen  from  the  clafs  of  fhep- 
berds,  in  the  prefence  of  his  father  and  his  bre¬ 
thren. 

Several  events  afforded  David  an  opportunity  to 
make  himfelf  known.  A  profound  melancholy, 
bordering  on  madnefs,  had  feized  on  Saul,  which 
could  only  be  foothed  by  the  melodious  founds  of 
the  harp,  on  which  inftrument  David  excelled. 
He  was  accordingly  fent  for  to  play  before  the 
king,  whofe  gloom  he  difpelled  by  his  mufic,  and 
who  gave  him  a  place  about  his  perfon.  ihe  in- 
folence  of  Goliath,  a  Philiftine  giant,  was  another 
means  employed  by  God  to  increafe  the  fame  of 
David.  Proud  of  his  ftrength,  Goliath,  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  braved  the  whole  army  of  Ifrael, 
and  challenged  all  its  warriors  to  fmgle  combat ; 
but  none  dared  to  enter  the  lifts.  David  oftered 
to  encounter  him,  and  went  out  againft  him  as  he 
had  been  ufed  to  hunt  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the 
defert,  armed  only  with  his  (ling ;  with  which  he 
threw  a  ftone  that  ftruck  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead  and  killed  him.  This  achievement  gained 
him  the  hand  of  Micial,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
whom  that  prince  bellowed  on  him  in  marriage. 
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This  was  the  iafh  favour  he  received  from  his 
fovereign,  who  tormented  with  a  gloomy  jealoufy, 
never  ceafed  to  perfecute  his  fon-in-law,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  his  death  by  fuborned  aiTahins, 
and  even  by  his  own  hand.  Jonathan,  however, 
the  fon  of  Saul,  avowed  the  fmcereft  friendlhip  for 
him  ;  either  becaufe  he  knew  of  his  being  anointed 
by  Samuel  to  the  throne,  by  the  command  of  God, 
or  from  pity  to  perfecuted  innocence. 

This  friendlhip,  of  which  Saul  could  not  be  ig-  witch  of 
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norant,  increafed  the  anxiety  of  the  monarch,  who  Death  of 
was  tormented  by  gloomy  forebodings.  Samuel 
no  longer  lived  to  aid  him  with  his  fage  counfeis : 
he  therefore  refolved.  to  call  up  his  lhade.  In  a 
fmall  town,  named  Endor,  refided  an  aged  woman, 
who  was  conndered  as  a  forcerefs,  who  could  dif- 
cover  hidden  things,  and  foretel  future  events. 

Saul  repaired  to  her  in  her  cave,  and  made  known 
his  wilh.  She  performed  her  exorcifins,  and  the 
king  waited  the  event  in  profound  filence.  At 
length  Ihe  fpoke  :  “  I  fee,”  faid  live,  “  terrific  lhades 
“  which  rife  out  of  the  earth  j  and  among  them  is 
“  an  old  man,  with  a  Hern  countenance,  and  co- 
“  vered  with  a  mantle.”  “  It  is  Samuel,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  monarch,  and  immediately  proltrating 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  enquired  what  would  be  the 
iffue  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage 
with  the  Phililtines.  “  Why  halt  thou  difquieted 
“  me  ?”  faid  the  fpeftre;  “  the  Lord  has  departed 
u  from  thee,  and  has  given  the  kingdom  to  Da- 
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a  v-id  ;  to-morrow,  thou  and  thy  fons  fltali  be 
with  me.”  It  then  difappeared.  The  battle 
was  fought  the  next  day  ;  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
killed,  and  none  of  the  fons  of  Saul  were  left  alive 
but  Khbofheth. 

This  prince  maintained  during  feven  years  his 
right  to  the  crown,  fupported  by  able  generals,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  David  had  with 
him  only  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  however,  was 
equal  in  power  to  all  the  others.  The  death  of  Ifh- 
bofhe'th,  who  was  bafely  affaffinated,  though  David 
does  not  appear  to  have  participated  in  the  crime, 
rendered  him  fovereign  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  reign  was  brilliant ;  but  neverthelefs  has 
its  lhades.  Its  commencement  was  profperous 
David  triumphed  over  his  foreign  enemies,  fup- 
preffed  all  intefline  commotions,  revived  among  the 
people  an  attachment  to  religion  by  folemn  cere¬ 
monies,  and  infpired  them  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts, 
by  introducing  into  his  kingdom  able  workmen  of 
every  kind  for  the  completion  of  the  fumptuous 
edifices  he  eredted.  He  gave  them  likewife  a  rare 
example  of  gratitude,  by  inviting  to  his  court 
Mephibofheth,  the  fon  of  Jonathan,  treating  him 
with  the  utmoft  diftindlion,  and  heaping  on  him 
fuch  honours  as  were  due  to  the  tender  friendlhip 
he  had  entertained  for  his  father.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  David  had  his  heart  been  acceflible  only 
to  this  pure  pafiion. 

EsthTiebn,  But  walking  one  day  on  the  terrace  of  his  pa- 
J'°4'  lace,  he  perceived  on  another  a  beautiful  woman 
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in  all  the  negligence  and  loofe  attire  of  the  bath. 
He  became  inflamed  with  a  criminal  defire,  and 
fucceeded  in  gratifying  it.  Bathfhcba,  this  dan¬ 
gerous  beauty,  was  the  wife  of  Uriah,  who  for 
feveral  months  had  been  with  the  army  on  the 
frontiers.  She  became  pregnant,  a  circumftance 
which  embarralfed  the  royal  lover.  He  fent  for 
Uriah,  not  doubting  but  after  a  long  abfence 
he  would  willingly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
vifiting  his  wife.  But  the  brave  warrior  refufed  : 
*l  I  cannot,”  faid  he,  “  while  my  companions  are 
“  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the 
“  open  fields,  .go  home  and  fleep  effeminately  in 
<c  my  bed.”  David  therefore  fent  him  back  to 
the  army,  with  an  order  to  the  general  to  expofe 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  firft  dangerous  attack. 
The  general  complied  with  the  direftions  he  had 
received,  and  Uriah  was  killed.  Thus  did  the 
adulterer  endeavour  to  veil  his  crime  by  murder. 

While  David  endeavoured  to  ftifle  his  remorfe  in 
enjoyment,  the  prophet  Nathan  prefented  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  him,  as  if  to  folicit  juftice  againft  an  atrocious 
offender.  “  A  rich  man,”  faid  he,  “  propofed  to 
“  give  an  entertainment ;  and  that  he  might  fpare 
“  his  own  numerous  flocks,  he  carried  off  from  his 
tc  poor  neighbour  a  darling  ewe  lamb,  which  was 
“  his  only  wealth,  and  killed  it.”  “  The  wretch,” 
exclaimed  David  in  violent  anger,  “  defefves 
M  death.”  “  Thou  art  the  man,”  replied  the  pro¬ 
phet,  with  firmnefs.  He  had  not  occafion  to  infill 
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to  the  king,  on  the  magnitude  of  his  crime  ;  he 
felt  its  whole  enormity ;  and,  melting  into  tears, 
humbly  entreated  pardon  of  his  God,  who  granted 
him  remiflion  of  his  fin,  but  not  without  expiatory 
puniftnnents. 

From  this  moment  his  reign  was  only  a  feries  of 
calamities.  He  faw  his  kingdom  ravaged  by  dif- 
adrous  wars,  by  pe.dilence,  and  famine.  He  buf¬ 
fered  the  greated  domedic  unhappinefs,  by  his  ions 
committing  incefl  and  murder.  The  nation  loudly 
murmured,  and  revolt  enfued.  The  rebellion  of 
Abfalom,  his  favourite  fon,  was  attended  with  the 
moil  mortifying  circumdances.  The  king  was 
forced  to  fly  from  his  capital,  loaded  with  the  im- 

CCSlIOHS  OX  }Xao  people,  who  had  before  adored 
him.  His  fon,  following  the  advice  of  perfidious 
counfellors,  who  had  an  filtered  in  rendering  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  father  irreconcileable, 
caufed  a  tent  to  be  raifed  on  the  terrace  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  fending  for  the  concubines  of 
his  father  David,  committed  with  them,  in  the 
moil  jhamelefs  manner,  the  greateil  of  outrages, 
in  the  fight  of  the  people.  A  battle  terminated  the 
rebellion,  and  the  life  of  this  ungrateful  fon.  The 
old  age  of  David  was  difturbed  by  the  mifcondudl 
of  his  elded  fon,  who  afpired  to  the  throne ;  but 
by  the  exprefs  command  of  God  he  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  Solomon,  the  fon  of  Bathfheba,  who 
was  not  born  till  fhe  was  become  a  widow,  and 
married  to  the  monarch. 
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The  undertaking  which  David,  when  dying,  re¬ 
commended  in  the  moil  exprefs  manner  to  Solo¬ 
mon,  was  the  building  of  the  temple.  Pie  had 
found  Jerufalem,  a  fmall  town  of  little  Ifrength, 
and  had  enlarged,  fortified,  and  rendered  it  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  defigned  to  embel- 
lifh  it  with  a  magnificent  temple,  in  which  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  might  be  placed,  and  all  the  cere-r 
monies  of  divine  worfhip  performed  with  pomp  and 
folemnity.  David  had  given  the  plan  of  this  fu- 
perb  edifice  ;  the  materials  were  prepared,  the  moil 
able  workmen  engaged,  money  amaffed,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  wanting  but  to  complete  the  defign. 
God  refufed  him  this  happinefs,  which  he  had  re- 
ferved  for  Solomon,  who  proceeded  with  ardour  in 
the  work,  and  finilhed  it  in  feven  years. 

This  was  the  only  temple  which  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  erect.  Here  they  offered  their  facri- 
fices,  and  here  were  given  the  oracles  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  :  here  refided  the  high-prieft,  as  alfo  the  other 
priefts,  and  the  miniftering  levites.  Hither  all  the 
Jews  who  had  atttained  the  age  of  maturity  were 
commanded  to  repair  every  year  at  the  feaff  of  the 
paffover.  Jerufalem,  Sion,  the  temple,  the  holy  of 
holies,  its  courts,  its  porticos,  continually  recur  in 
all  their  hymns  and  facred  fongs,  and  were  the  per¬ 
petual  objects  of  their  veneration.  The  dedication 
of  this  edifice  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence 
proportionate  to  the  religious  reverence  of  the  fpec- 
tators.  God  hallowed  it  with  his  prefence,  and 
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fire  defcended  from  heaven  into  the  fanctuary,  and 
confirmed  the  burnt-oflerings. 

judgment  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 

c . .  ’  notvithftanding  his  youth,  was  rendered  illuftrious 

by  a  judgement  worthy  the  maturity  of  age,  and 
which  mult  have  infpired  his  people  with  a  great 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  their  new 
fovereign.  Two  women  refided  together  in  the 
fame  houfe,  and  were  mothers  of  two  infants.  One 
'  of  them  overlaid  her  child  in  the  night,  and  as 
fruitfulnefs  was  confidered  as  a  blefling  among  the 
Jew’s,  file  went  to  the  other  wrhile  file  flept,  and 
taking  away  her  living  infant,  put  the  dead  one  in 
its  place.  Her  companion,  when  file  awoke, 
claimed  her  child ;  but  file  refufed  to  reftore  it,  af¬ 
firming  that  the  living  infant  w?as  her’s,  and  not  the 
dead  one.  On  this  cafe  Solomon  pronounced 
judgment  in  public.  The  twro  women  appeared 
before  him,  and  he  interrogated  them ;  but  their 
anfwers,  and  the  obftinacy  with  which  they  contra¬ 
dicted  each  other,  only  contributed  to  render  the 
caufe  ftill  more  perplexed.  The  king  reflected  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turning  to  one  of  his  guards, 
faid :  <s  Take  the  living  infant,  and  divide  it  in  two, 
and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other.” 
At  thefe  words,  one  of  the  women  threw  herfelf  at 
the  king’s  feet,  in  an  agony  of  diftrefs,  exclaiming  : 
*c  Oh,  let  her  have  the  whole.”  This  was  the 
voice  of  nature.  “  She,”  faid  the  king,  “  is  evi- 
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**  dently  the  real  mother  ;  let  the  child  be.  given 
Tto  her.” 

The  wifdom  of  this  decifion  defervedly  diffufed  Jfhseh^en 
the  fame  of  this  young  monarch,  and  procured  him 
a  vifit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  Ethiopia,  or  Egypt.  She  came 
prepared  to  admire,  but  what  Ihe  witnelfed  far 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  fhe  had  formed.  The 
queen  was  charmed  with  the  underftanding  and 
wit  of  the  king,  and  the  fumptuous  and  polite  re¬ 
ception  which  flie  met  with.  They  mutually  pro- 
pofed  to  each  other  enigmas  to  be  refolved ;  and 
the  fuccefs  of  Solomon,  in  this  kind  of  exercife, 
drew  from  the  queen  the  flrongeft  teftimonies  of 
admiration  and  efteem  ;  which  were  (till  more  in- 
creafed  when  he  fhewed  her  his  palaces,  embel- 
lifhed  with  the  richeft  ornaments  of  Aha  and 
Africa,  which  his  fhips  had  brought  from  the  Red 
Sea  ;  his  gardens,  ftocked  with  all  the  productions  ■' 
of  nature,  “  from  the  hylfop,”  fay  the  facred  hif- 
torians,  “  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  his  ar- 
fenals,  ftored  with  machines  and  chariots  of  war, 
and  arms  of  every  kind. 

The  queen  informed  herfelf  writh  refpeft  to  the 
police  of  the  kingdom,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  the  political,  civil, 
and  religious  eliabiilhments,  all  which,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Jewixh  monarchy,  were  never 
at  that  height  of  perfection  to  which  they  were 
carried  by  Solomon.  His  wifdom  has  become  pro- 
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verbial.  We  have  home  valuable  examples  of  it 
in  his  moral  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  Proverbs  and  Ecclefiaftes  are  full  of  precepts 
applicable  to  every  fituation  of  life  ;  and  fuch  as 
fhew  the  writer  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart.  The  Song  of  Songs  proves  that 
he  knew  how  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  the  tender 
'  paffion. 

Notwithflanding  the  deferved  reputation  for  wif- 
dom  which  this  prince  acquired,  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  lamentably  departed  from  that  chara&er. 
The  love  of  pleafure  was  his  ruin.  He  married  a 
great  number  of  women  of  every  country  and  re¬ 
ligion,  not  lefs  than  feven  hundred,  according  to 
the  facred  writers,  befides  three  hundred  concu¬ 
bines.  Plis  fond  compliance  with  their  fuperftitions 
drew  him  into  idolatry,  and  as  great  rivers  are 
fometimes  loft  in  fands,  this  illuflrious  and  cele¬ 
brated  monarch  died  without  leaving  any  otner 
memorial  of  his  power  but  the  confufion  which 
fucceeded. 

Rehoboam,  It  had  been  predi&ed  to  him,  that,  as  a  punilh- 
ment  for  his  idolatry,  his  kingdom  fhould  be  di¬ 
vided.  During  his  latter  years  there  had  been 
fome  commotions  among  the  people.  A  proud 
and  fiery  youth,  named  Jeroboam,  had  put  fmn- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  Solomon 
caufed  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
him.  On  the  death  of  the  old  king,  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  were  renewed  with  menaces.  They 
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demanded  a  diminution  of  the  imports  ; — the  ordi¬ 
nary  pretext  of  all  popular  commotions.  Reho- 
boam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  inftead  of  complying 
with  their  demands,  or  foothing  them  by  mild 
treatment,  made  them  this  harfh  anfwer  :  “  Think 
“  not  that  I  will  govern  you  otherwife  than  my 
“  predeceflbr.  My  father  loaded  you  with  a  heavy 
<e  yoke,  and  I  will  add  to  that  yoke  :  my  father 
“  chaftifed  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chaftife  you 
“  with  fcorpions.”  Ten  tribes  immediately  re¬ 
nounced  their  allegiance,  and  only  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  remained  with  the  imprudent  monarch.  Re- 
hoboam  fent  negociators  to  induce  the  others  to 
return  to  their  duty  ;  but  it  was  too  late :  Jero¬ 
boam  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  raifed  a 
wall  of  eternal  feparation  between  the  two  parties 
of  the  fame  nation. 

His  firft  care  was,  as  is  often  neceffary  in  a  revolt, 
to  abolilh,  or  at  leaft  effentially  change,  the  reli¬ 
gion.  The  national  temple,  -and  the  obligation 
every  individual  was  under  to  repair  to  it  annually 
to  pay  his  vows,  and  carry  thither  his  offerings,  was, 
as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
rendered  them  a  nation  of  brethren  ;  Jeroboam  fe¬ 
vered  this  facred  knot :  he  every-where  authorized 
idolatry  in  favour  of  fuch  of  his  fubjects  who 
wilhed  a  certain  objebt  for  their  devotion.  Inftead 
of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  to  which  he  forbad 
them  to  go,  he  eredted,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
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his  kingdom,  altars  to  which  the  Ifraelites  might 
make  their  pilgrimages.  The  priefts  and  the  le- 
vites  who  endeavoured  to  retain  the  people  in  their 
ancient  religion  were  haraiTed  and  perfecuted : 
they  were  not  even  permitted  to  fly,  and  feek  an 
afylum  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  left  it  fhould  be 
ftrengthened  at  the  expenfe  of  that  of  Ifraef ; — -a 
prohibition  which  was  likewife  extended  to  all  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion.  But  all  thefe 
oppreffive  precautions  did  not  prevent  a  number  of 
the  Ifraelites  from  making  their  efcape  ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  though  reduced  to  two  tribes, 
was  equal  in  force  to  its  rival,  and  continued  a 
longer  time. 

This  period  vTas  that  of  the  prophets,  who  were 
never  more  numerous.  Ahijah,  Elijah,  Elifha,  Ifaiab, 
Zachariah,  Jeremiah,  and  many  others,  of  whom 
only  the  names,  and  fome  trivial  notices,  have  come 
down  to  us,  flourifhed  in  this  age.  Qf  thefe  pro¬ 
phets  there  were  colleges,  and  numerous  alfocia- 
tions.  Was  prophecy  then  an  art,  or  was  it  in- 
fpiration  ?  It  appears  that  much  impofture  fre¬ 
quently  mingled  with  it,  as  happens  in  all  laudable 
inftitutions.  The  prophets  not  orUy  inftructed  the 
people,  but  frequently  gave  advice  to  the  kings,  in 
a  tone  of  authority  which  was  not  always  well-re¬ 
ceived.  Their  manners  w^ere  auftere,  their  morality 
rigid,  their  exhortations  lively  and  pathetic,  yet  ne¬ 
ver  was  there  fo  much  idolatry  and  irreligion  as  in 
their  time.  This  was  the  natural  effedt  of  fchifm  : 


the  contrary  opinions  maintained  by  the  minifters 
of  religion  threw  the  people  into  a  perplexity, 
which  gave  birth  to  doubts,  and  terminated  in  in¬ 
credulity. 

Rehoboam,  from  the  fame  political  intereft  which 
di&ated  the  fchifm  of  his  rival,  ought  to  have  main¬ 
tained  the  religious  worfhip  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  he 
did  not,  or  at  bed  maintained  it  but  feebly,  and 
differed  idolatry  to  be  eftablifhed  in  his  kingdom. 
God  punifhed  him  by  an  invafion  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Shifhak  king  of  Egypt  entered  Jerufalem, 
and  carried  away  the  facred  veffels  of  the  temple, 
and  the  golden  fhields  which  were  kept  in  the 
royal  palace. 

Abijah,  the  fucceffor  of  Rehoboam,  gave  a  blow 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  ftill  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Jeroboam,  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
In  a  fingle  battle,  the  king  of  Ifrael  loft  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  killed  in  the  field.  Zerah 
king  of  Ethiopia  attacked  Afa,  the  fucceffor  of 
Abijah,  and  a  pious  prince,  with  an  army  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  men,  and  was  vanquilhed.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  vidory,  Afa  chofe  to  ftrengthen  himfelf 
againft  another  invafion  by  an  alliance  with  Ren- 
hadad  king  of  Syria.  For  this  diftruft  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  after  the  deliverance  he  had  experienced 
from  the  divine  prote&ion,  he  was  reproached  by 
a  prophet,  and  God  punifhed  him  by  a  painful 
difeafe,  under  which  he  languifhed  the  remainder 
of,  his  life.  About  the  fame  time  the  family  of  Je- 


roboam  difappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth* 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  various  confpiracies,  the 
juft  punifliment  of  that  which  had  raifed  it  to  the 
throne. 

Ahab  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  wicked  kings, 
of  Ifrael ;  yet  we  may  obferve  in  his  reign  feveral 
ads  of  goodnefs ;  and  it  appears  that  he  would 
have  been  lefs  deferring  blame,  had  he  not  ef- 
poufed  a  wicked  woman.  The  action  moft  inju¬ 
rious  to  his  reputation  is  the  murder  of  Naboth, 
an  Ifraelite,  who  feared  God,  and  peaceably  culti¬ 
vated  a  fmall  vineyard,  his  only  inheritance.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  vineyard  was  fo  fituated  as  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  fome  plans  formed  by  the  king,  and  he 
wifhed  to  purchafe  it.  Naboth  excufed  himfeif 
from  felling  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  Jeze¬ 
bel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  feeing  her  hufband  chagrined 
at  this  refufal,  contrived  to  fuborn  falfe  witneffes 
againft  Naboth,  and  try  him  before  corrupt  judges 
for  a  capital  crime.  He  wTas  condemned,  ftoned, 
and  his  vineyard  confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  Ahab. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  participated  in  this 
horrid  ad  of  injuftice  ;  but  he  profited  by  it,  and 
did  not  punifh  it.  God  therefore  caufed  a  pro¬ 
phet  to  declare  to  him  that  dogs  fhould  lick  his 
blood,  and  devour  the  limbs  of  the  cruel  Jezebel. 
Ahab  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  blood  from  his 
wound,  wdtich  had  ftained  his  chariot,  was  licked 
by  dogs ;  and  Jezebel,  thrown  out  of  a  window. 
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by  order 'of  the  ufurper  Jehu,  became,  according 
to  the  prophefy,  the  prey  of  the  fame  animals. 

While  Ahab  reigned  over  Ifrael,  the  throne  of 
Judah  was  occupied  by  the  pious  Icing  Jehofhaphat. 
This  epithep  alone  fufficiently  characterizes  him. 
He  was  not  exempt  from  misfortunes,  for  God. 
fometimes  expofed  his  fervantg  to  trials ;  but  he 
triumphed  over  a  league  formed  againft  him,  and 
found  in  his  fuccefs  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 

WTuIe  the  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  pome, 
Benhadad  ling  of  Syria  overran  with  his  army 
that  of  Ifrael.  He  advanced  to  Samaria,  the  ca¬ 
pital,  which  he  held  clofely  blockaded.  Joram, 
the  king  of  Ifraei,  deftitute  of  all  refource,  mourn¬ 
fully  furveyed  from  the  top  of  his  ramparts  the 
formidable  multitude  which  furrounded  him.  The 
famine  had  reached  that  laft  extremity  at  which 
nature  Ihudders.  A  woman,  pulling  arlcther  wo¬ 
man  after  her,  came  to  the  king,  and  interrupted 
his  melancholy  reverie— c‘  Juftice  l’f  exclaimed  fire, 
“  juftice  !  Tortured  with  hunger,  I  divided  my 
child  with  this  woman,  on  condition  that  ffte 
<c  fhould  afterwards  fliare  her’s  with  me.  Mine 
“  is  eaten  ;  and  now  fhe  conceals  her’s,  and  refufes 
“  to  fulfil  her  promife.”  The  king,  agonized 
with  grief,  rent  his  garments.  His  fufferings  pro¬ 
duced  repentance,  and  he  had  recourfe  to  Eiifha, 
whom  he  had  before  ill-treated.  The  prophet  prq- 
mifed  him,  that  the  next  day  he  fhould  be  deli¬ 
vered;  and  accordingly,  in  the  enfuing  night",  the 
vol.  1. 
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Syrians,  imagining  they  heard  a  great  noife  of  cha* 
riots  and  horfes,  luppofed  a  formidable  army  of 
Egyptians  was  coming  to  the  fuccour  of  the  If- 
raeiite^,  and  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they 
precipitately  raifed  the  fiege  and  fled,  leaving  all 
their  provificns  in  their  camp,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Samaritans,  and  carried  into  the  city,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  didreffed  inhabitants, 
jehu.  Jehu,  who  may  be  furnamed  the  Exterminator, 

put  to  death,  at  one  time,  feventy  fons  of  Ahab, 
and  forty-two  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  who 
were  going  to  vidt  them.  Notwithdanding  this 
maffacre,  a  fufficient  number  of  the  race  of  David 
remained  to  glut  the  fanguinary  rage  of  Athaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  who  had  determined  to 
extirpate  this  family  to  the  laft  branch,  in  order  to 
render  vain  the  promifes  of  perpetuity  made  to  its 
head  by  God  himfelf.  But  her  impious  project 
had  net  the  defired  effeft :  Joafh,  an  infant  of  a  year 
old,  efcaped  her  refearches,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  was  the  fentence  of  death  to  Athaliah. 
Joafh  was  a  pious  prince,  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
became  an  idolater,  like  his  predeceffors,  and  caufed 
the  high-pried  Zachariah,  his  uncle,  to  whom  he 
owed  both  his  life  and  his  crown,  to  be  {toned  in  the 
temple.  This  ungrateful  prince  faw  his  kingdom  laid 
wade,  and  was  attacked  in  his  capital  by  Hazael 
king  of  Syria.  To  fave  himfelf  from  flavery  he 
defpoiled  the  temple,  and  delivered  its  treafures  as 
a  kind  of  ranfom  to  the  conqueror.  He  did  not 
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long  furvive  this  ad  of  meannefs,  being  murdered 
in  his  bed  by  his  own  fervants.  The  contempt  of 
the  people  purfued  him  after  his  death,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  honour  of  being  interred  in  the  burying- 
place  of  the  kings. 

Amaziah,  his  fon,  punifhed  the  affaftins  of  his  Amaziah.- 
father,  but  was  not  more  profperous  than  he,  be-  n.  2x60. 
caufe  he  was  not  more  religious.  He  pofleffed 
courage,  which  he  fometimes  carried  even  to  rafh- 
nefs.  Being  at  war  with  another  Joalh  king  of 
Ifrael,  he  wrote  to  him  thus :  “  Come,  let  us  fee 
“  one  another  face  to  face to  which  Joafh  an- 
fwered  :  “  Thou  art  like  the  thiftle,  which  wifhing 
“  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  cedar,  was  trodden 
“  under  foot  by  the  wild  beaks.”  This  con¬ 
temptuous  anfwer  produced  a  battle,  which  Ama¬ 
ziah  loft,  together  with  his  treasures  and  his  liberty. 

The  latter  Joafh  generoufly  reftored  to  him.  From 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  fon  of  Joafh,  and  Zacha- 
riah  his  grand-fon,  the  kings  of  Ifrael  areYcarcely 
known  but  by  their  defeats  and  their  misfortunes. 

Uzziah,  by  his  wifdom  and  mild  government,  UzzUh. 
healed  the  wounds  wdiich  the  kingdom  of  Judah  jutham. 
had  fuflained  under  the  preceding  reigns.  He  z23u' 
would  have  been  profperous  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
had  he  not  yielded  to  an  extravagant  vanity,  and 
afpired  to  the  honour  of  exercifing  the  funftions  of 
the  priefthood.  For  this  God  fmote  him  with  the 
leprofy,  and  he  died  miferably.  The  virtues  of  Jo- 
tham  confoled  Judah,  while  Ifrael  languifhed  under 
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the  tyranny  of  Pekah,  whofe  fubjedts  feeling  but 
little  affedtion  for  fo  bad  a  matter,  defended  him  but 
feebly  againfl  Tiglath-pilefer,  king  of  Aflyria,  who 
carried  away  captive  the  whole  tribe  of  NaphthalL 
Notwithflanding  fo  great  a  lofs,  the  Iiraelites 
were  hill  ftrong  enough  to  make  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah  tremble  once  more.  They  put  to 
the  fword  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Jews, 
and  were  carrying  away  two  hundred  thouland 
prifoners,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages,  when  they 
were  met  by  the  prophet  Oded  :  44  What  are  you 
“  doing?”  exclaimed  he;  44  would  you  reduce  to 
44  flavery  the  wretched  furvivors  of  your  brethren 
44  whom  you  have  maffacred  ?  Have  you  refolved 
44  to  exterminate  from  the  earth  the  unhappy  tribe 
t4  of  Judah  ?  If  God  hath  delivered  into  your  hand 
44  the  idolaters,  your  anger  ought  not  to  fall  on 
44  the  innocent ;  and  if  you  thus  abufe  your  vic- 
44  tory,  you  will  have  caufe  to  fear  the  divine  ven- 
44  geance.  Be  contented  with  the  fpoil  you  have 
44  taken,  and  releafe  and  fend  home  .your  brethren.” 
This  pathetic  exhortation  had  its  effect.  The  If- 
raelites  releafed  their  prifoners,  and  bellowed  on 
them  at  parting  the  moll  tender  proofs  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  affection.  The  unfortunate  Jews  flood  in 
need  of  this  confolation,  for  they  had  juft  been 
plundered  by  a  king  of  Syria,  who  had  advanced 
to  the  very  gates  of  Jerufalem ;  the  neighbouring 
nations  of  the  Idumeans  and  Philiflines,  their  an¬ 
cient  enemies,  attacked  their  frontiers ;  and  the 


whole  reign  of  Ahaz  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
misfortune  and  defolation. 

After  fo  many  calamities,  which  poured  like  a  fu¬ 
rious  hurricane  on  Judea  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
an  unexpected  calm  fucceedea  during  that  of  He- 
zekiah  his  fon  ;  who  began  his  reign  by  re-eftab- 
lifhing  religion,  on  which  depends  the  obedience  of 
a  people  and  their  profperity.  He-  purified  his 
kingdom  from  the  idolatry  with  which  it  was  in- 
fedted,  cut  down  the  groves,  banilhed  their  impure 
minifters,  reftored  to  the  temple  of  the  true  God 
its  ornaments  and  facrifices,  and  celebrated  the 
feafl  of  the  paffover  with  a  magnificence  unknown 
from  the  time  of  Solomon.  To  this  feftival  he  in¬ 
vited  all  his  fubjects  by  circular  letters :  they  came 
in  crowds,  and  with  them  many  of  thofe  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael. 

Unhappily  this  Was  the  laft  time  that  the  people 
of  the  latter  kingdom  were  to  witnefs  any  ray  of 
that  fplendour  which  had  formerly  rendered  their 
country  illuftrious,  and  which  they  were  dellined 
to  lofe  for  ever.  Shalmanefer,  the  king  of  Aifyria, 
without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  plunder,  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ;  took 
Samaria,  the  capital,  which  Jje  reduced  to  a  hea£ 
of  alhes ;  and  carried  away  into  captivity  Hoihea, 
its  king,  with  all  thofe  of  his  fubje&s  who  had  been 
able  to  efcape  the  firft  fury  of  the  vidtors.  The 
prophets  reprefent  the  Afiyrians  as  barbarians  thirft- 
ing  for  bl&pd,  who  carried  their  horrid  cruelty  fo 
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far  as  even  to  rip  up  pregnant  women,  and  daih 
their  infants  againft  the  ftcnes.  Thus  were  de~ 
ftroyed  the  ten  tribes  which  compofed  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael.  They  were  in  part  maffacred,  and  in 
part  difperfed  among  the  nations  which  formed  the 
great  empire  of  the  Affyrians.  Some  families  of 
this  unfortunate  people  collected  together  in  the 
places  to  which  they  were  exiled,  and  fome  remains 
cf  them  have  been  found,  but  they  have  never 
fince  exifted  as  a  nation.  The  conquerors  fent 
colonies  from  the  other  nations  they  had  fubjugated 
to  repeople  the  country. 

The  example  of  this  calamity  which  had  befallen 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  alarmed  Hezekiah,  who 
fent  rich  prefents  to  Shalmanefer,  and  thus  turned 
abide  the  torrent  that  was  ready  to  ravage  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  he  was  foon  menaced  by  a  new  dan¬ 
ger.  To  Shalmanefer,  the  barbarous  conqueror  of 
the  Ifraelites,  Sennacherib  had  fucceeded ;  who  fee¬ 
ing  nothing  to  pillage  in  Ifrael,  turned  his  attention 
to  Judah.  Hezekiah  prevented  his  invafion  like- 
wife  by  prefents,  and  even  defcended  to  fubmit  to 
a  tribute.  But  as  there  cannot  be  a  worfe  means 
of  procuring  peace  than  by  appearing  afraid  of 
war,  Sennacherib  believed  that  new  threats  would 
produce  new  prefents.  He  fignified  his  claims  in 
infolent  letters,  and  fupported  them  by  an  army, 
which  advanced  even  to  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. 

Hezekiah  was  then  Tick.  He  had,  befides,  -when 
he  had  warded  off  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Affyrians- 
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attributed  to  his  own  prudence  the  whole  honour 
of  his  fuccefs.  God  determined  to  chaftife  his  va¬ 
nity,  and  fent  the  prophet  Ifai  ah  to  announce  the 
approaching  punifhment.  Hezekiah  humbled  him- 
felf,  and  God  not  only  restored  him. to  health,  but 
foretold  to  him  that  all  the  efforts  of  Sennacherib 
againfl  him  fhould  be  defeated.  He  requeued  of  the 
prophet  a  miracle,  as  a  pledge  of  this  promife.  At 
the  command  of  Iiaiah,  the  {hade  of  the  flile  which 
marked  the  hours  on  the  dial  of  the  palace  returned 
back  ten  degrees ;  a  retrogreffion  which,  if  it  took 
place  on  every  other  dial,  could  not  be  produced 
without  a  retrograde  motion  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  confequently  the  greateft  miracle  that 
ever  was  wrought ;  and  in  companion  with  which, 
that  of  protecting  Hezekiah  from  the  fury  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  was  of  fmall  importance.  With  refpeCt 
to  the  latter,  God,  to  fufil  his  promife,  fent  the 
deftroying  angel  into  the  camp  of  the  Alfyrians, 
who  in  one  night  flew  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thoufand  men  :  the  reft  fled  in  confufion,  and  He¬ 
zekiah  was  delivered.  He  left  behind  him  the 
chara&er  of  a  pious  prince,  though  too  fufceptible 
of  vanity.  This  fault  drew  on  him  feveral  punifh- 
ments.  He  embellifhed  Jerufalem,  fupplied  it  with 
water,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  died  regretted 
by  his  people.  > 

His  fon  Manafleh  did  not  follow  his  example,  Manaiteh. 

.  Amon. 

and  his  misfortunes  were  proportionate  to  his 
wickednefs.  He  was  idolatrous  and  facrilegious ; 
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he  thijrfted  for  the  blood  of  the  priefts  and  wor- 
fnippers  of  the  true  God ;  and  in  his  turn  under¬ 
went  the  punilhment  due  to  his  cruelties.  The 
Affyrians  returning  into  Judea,  notwithstanding 
their  defeats,  laid  wafte  the  country,  loaded  the 
kjng-with  chains,  carried  him  prifoner  to  Babylon, 
which  they  had  lately  conquered,  and  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon.  Misfortune  produced  repentance, 
and  the  conqueror^  of  ManalTeh,  moved  by  his 
fubmiffive  entreaties,  reftored  him  to  his  throne ; 
after  his  relforation  to  which  he  caufea  his  crimes 
to  be  forgotten  by  his  virtues,  and  rendered  his 
people  happy.  His  fon  Amon  copied  his  example 
only  in  his  wickednefs,  and  perifhed  miferably, 
being  affaffinated  by  his  fubjects. 
joftah,  Before  the  laft  cataftrophe,  which  fhook  the  king¬ 

dom  of  Judah  to  the  foundations,  there  was  one 
reign  which  merits  to  be  recorded.  It  was  that  of 
Jofiah,  who  afcended  the  throne  almoft  a  child, 
and  never  ceafed  to  difplay,  during  a  long  life,  the 
good  qualities  which  he  had  early  manifefted.  He 
deftroyed  the  idols  which  the  reign  of  Amon, 
though  fhort,  had  re-introduced  in  great  numbers, 
and  he  not  only  deftroyed  them  in  Judah,  but  like- 
wife  in  Ifrael,  fome  diftricts  of  which  he  appears  t© 
have  united  to  his  dominions,  Joftah  fent  through¬ 
out  the  country  commiftioners  invefted  with  his 
authority,  and  charged-  to  revive  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  laws ;  but  not  trailing  implicitly  either  to  their 
zeal,  or  their  abilities,  he  made  himfelf  the  tour  of 
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his  provinces.  Under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  the  abufes  which  had  efcaped  the  commifiion- 
ers  difappeared.  On  his  return  to  Jerufalem  he  re¬ 
paired  the  temple,  and  caufed  the  feflival  of  the 
palfcver  to  be  celebrated  with  the  fame  pomp  as 
that  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  the  lafL 
Jofiah  took  the  field  to  oppofe  an  army  of  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  demanded  a  paffage  through  Judea  to 
attack  the  Alfyrians,  his  allies,  or  protestors,  fought 
them,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  death  that 
Jeremiah  compofed  his  Lamentations,  an  energetic 
and  affedting  elegy,  exprefiive  of  the  moft  lively 
grief.  In  fa£t,  there  could  fcarcely  be  a  greater 
caufe  for  forrow,  fince  the  religion,  the  happinefs, 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation  expired  with  this  pious 
king. 

His  fon  Jehoahaz  underwent  the  fate  deftined  for 
his  father,  and  was  led  captive  into  Egypt.  The  con-  2^9’ 
queror  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  of 
whom  a  very  hideous  portraiture  is  drawn.  His  pa¬ 
laces,  fay  hiftorians,  were  founded  on  murder,  and 
embelliihed  by  rapine.  He  falfelyaccufed  the  innocent 
of  crimes,  that  he  might  condemn  them  to  death, 
and  confifcate  their  property.  He  contended,  but 
without  fuccefs,  againfi  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Afiyria,  who  fubjugated  the  whole  country,  pillaged 
the  temple,  carried  away  the  king  prifoner  to  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  afterwards  reftored  to  him  the  crown. 
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under  condition  of  a  tribute,  which,  when  he  had 
paid  three  years,  he  revolted,  and  was  flain. 

Jehoiachin,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him,  imitated  him 
in  his  crimes,  and  fuffered  fimilar  calamities.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  certain  whether  he  affirmed 
the  fceptre  without  the  knowledge  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  or  whether  he  endeavoured  to  fhake  oft 
his  yoke;  but  that  monarch  attacked  him,  and 
though  the  Jewifli  king  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
him  with  the  moll  humble  fupplicadons,  the  in¬ 
exorable  Aflyrian  led  him  and  his  whole  family, 
laden  with  chains,  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  The 
palace,  the  royal  treafury,  and  the  temple,  were 
pillaged  a  fecond  time.  The  facred  utenfils,  which 
had  been  preferved  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
refpedted  in  all  former  ravages,  were  carried  off  in 
this.  The  conquerors  likewile  took  with  them  to 
Babylon  the  Jews  moll  diftinguifhed  for  their 
wealth  or  their  abilities,  as  alfo  the  mod  lkilful 
workmen,  fo  that  only  the  dregs  of  the  nation  re¬ 
mained  in  Judea,  and  men  were  wanting  even  to 
cultivate  the  land. 

Nebuchadnezzar  left  Zedekiah,  the  uncle  of  the 
dethroned  king,  to  govern  this  wretched  remnant 
of  a  nation  formerly  fo  flourilhing.  Not  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  example  of  his  nephew,  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  refufe  the  tribute  required  by  his 
benefa&or,  who  immediately  returned  with  all  the 
fury  of  an  infulted  conqueror.  He  befieged  Jeru- 


falem,  which  he  entered  fword  in  hand,  and  maffa* 
cred  the  inhabitants  without  dnlindion  of  age  or 
fex.  He  deftroyed  all  the  palaces  and  fumptuous 
edifices,  and  demolilhed  the  temple  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Then  were  fulfilled  all  the  evils  predicted 
by  the  prophets.  The  facrifices  ceafed,  which  had 
not  happened  before,  even  in  the  greatefl  calami¬ 
ties.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  facred  de- 
pofits  contained  in  it,  were  prophaned.  There 
were  no  longer  oracles  nor  priedhood.  The  Icing, 
the  princes,  and  princefles  of  the  blood-royal,  were 
torn  from  their  palaces,  and  hurried  away  into 
captivity,  together  with  the  whole  nation.  The 
wife  was  feparated  from  the  hufband,  the  children 
from  their  parents,  and  driven  along  like  herds  of 
cattle.  Their  mercilefs  conquerors  kept  the  molt 
didinguilhed  of  them  in  dungeons  at  Babylon,  and 
difperfed  the  remainder  through  the  mod  didant 
countries  of  their  empire,  until  the  time  appointed 
by  Providence  for  their  return,  after  the  dedruction 
of  the  Aflyrians,  their  conquerors  and  tyrants, 
which  had  been  alfo  predicted  by  the  prophets. 

Assyrians. 

It  is  difficult  to  aflign  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
Afiyria.  It  appears  to  have  been  fituated  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  inclofed  between  thofe 
two  rivers,  from  the  part  where  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  on  leaving  Mesopotamia  to  that 
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where  they  join,  not  far  from  their  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of.Perfia. 

It  mult  naturally  excite  furprize,  that  fo  fmall  a 
country  fhould  have  been  able  to  fend  forth  armies 
of  a  million  or  twelve  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  a 
number  which  difmays  the  imagination,  efpecially 
when  we  ccnhder  how  many  attendants  they  mud 
ha-ve  had  exclufive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind 
of  enigma  is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  vaft  armies  were  formed. 

From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  extend ve  domain 
a  warlike  band  frequently  iffued,  'which  poured 
upon  the  neighbouring  country,  carrying  away  the 
inhabitants,  who  having  no  other  refource,  incor¬ 
porated  themfelves  with  the  conquerors.  United, 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded 
onwards,  ravaging  other  lands,  and  increafmg  their 
army  with  the  defpoiled  inhabitants,  who  in  like 
manner  joined  them.  Thus  were  formed  thofe 
wandering  hordes,  which  under  the  name  of  Af- 
fyrians  fubdued  Mefopotamia,  penetrated  to  Ar¬ 
menia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  inundated  Syria  like  a 
torrent,  and  carried  devaftation  through  Chaldea, 
become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their  con¬ 
quers  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  became 
furrounded  with  deferts,  and  itfelf  a  defert.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  feek  the  veftiges  of  the  moft  famous 
cities,  a^Niniveh  and  Babylon,  which,  from  the  de- 
fcriptions  that  have  reached  us,  have  been  juftly 
enumerated  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
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It  is  in  vain,  likewife,  that  we  enquire,  what  were 
the  manners,  religion,  commerce,  and  ufages  of 
the  Affyrians.  They  mud  have  been  thofe  of  all 
the  various  nations  who  united  to  form  them  ;  that 

is  to  fay,  they  were  conquerors  and  barbarians  who 

* 

allowed  the  greated  liberty  in  their  police  and  their 
ceremonies,  provided  none  of  their  people  adopted 
laws  or  practices  which  might  obdrucc  the  fuccefs 
of  their  warlike  expeditions. 

I 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  a  people  in  this  un¬ 
fettled  date  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to 
write  annals  which  mav  ferve  as  a  bads  for  chro- 

j  . 

nology,  or  furnifh  any  certain  dates.  The  memory 
of  the  principal  fades  could  only  be  preferved  by 
tradition,  and  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  not 
a  few  variations  bv  the  Greeks.  At  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe  to  the  latter  aimed 
all  the  hidorical  knowledge  we  poffefs  relative  tc  the 
ancient  nations  of  Ada,  it  mud  be  admitted,  that 
they  have  greatly  disfigured  it  by  accommodating 
to  their  own  language  and  pronunciation  the  names 
of  perfons  and  divinities,  and  aifimilating  events  to 
their  own  traditions,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  when  we 
imagine  we  are  in  podedion  of  authentic  facts  we 
frequently  difeover  them  to  be  only  Grecian  fables. 
This  obfervation  may  ferve  to  point  out  the  degree 
of  confidence  which  ought  to  be  repofed  in  the  hif- 
tories  of  thefe  ancient  times. 

Ninus  and  Semiramis  are  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  old  Affyrian  chronicles,  compiled  by  the 
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Greek  Ctefias..  Ninus  reigned  over  a  fmall  country 
fituate  among  lakes  and  mountains,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
fource  of  that  river.  This  pofition  will  explain 
the  caufe  of  his  becoming  a  warrior  and  a  con¬ 
queror  ;  which  no  doubt  was  the  necefiity  of  find¬ 
ing  a  more  fertile  country.  He  mull  be  fuppofed 
to  have  begun  by  forming  a  chofen  body  of  the 
youth  of  his  kingdom,  whom  he  inured  to  endure 
labour  and  fatigue.  He  then  contracted  an  alliance 
with  a  king  of  Arabia,  who  he  feared  might  attack 
his  dominions  while  he  was  at  a  diftance  from 
them ;  and  having  taken  this  precaution,  followed 
the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates,  fubjugating  the  whole 
country  to  the  place  where  he  buiit  Niniveh.  He 
then  proceeded  northward  into  Armenia,  which  he 
conquered,  putting  the  king  to  death  on  the  crofs,. 
and  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family.  His 
other  achievements  were  rather  excurfions  than 
military  expeditions  ;  for  the  dread  of  his  power 
feems  to  have  bound  the  hands  of  all  who  might 
have  refilled  him.  He  overran  Egypt,  Ccelofyria, 
the  countries  fituate  on  the  Hellefpont,  thofe  of  the 
Parthians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Perfians,  and  was 
only  Hopped  in  his  career  by  the  Baftrians,  whofe 
mountains  and  valour  fufpended  his  viClories, 
though  but  for  a  time. 

Here  Ctefias  introduces  Semiramis.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  goddefs  named  Derceto,  who 
had  drawn  on  herfelf  the  refentment  of  Venus. 
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The  incenfed  divinity  infpired  her  with  a  panion  for 
a  young  man  by  whom  (lie  had  a  daughter,  which 
fire  concealed,  from  fhame,  among  the  rocks  of  the 
defert ;  and  afterwards  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea, 
where  Ihe  was  changed  into  a  fifh.  Some  pigeons, 
which  chance  had  brought  to  the  cave  where 
the  infant  was  concealed,  covered  and  cherifhed 
her  with  their  wings,  and  fed  her  with  milk  and 
cheefe  which  they  ftole  from  the  lhepherds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  latter  perceiving  the  theft,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  birds,  and  found  a  beautiful  female  child. 
Their  chief,  who  was  •  fhepherd  to  the  king,  gave 
her  the  name  of  Semiramis,  which  in  the  Syrian 
language  ilgnified  a  dove. 

She  foon  furpaffed  all  her  fex  in  wit  and  beauty; 
and  her  charms  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  Menon, 
governor  of  Syria,  that  he  married  her.  Ninus 
had  about  that  time  returned  to  the  attack  of  the 
Bactrians,  whofe  principal  fortrefs,  named  Ba&ra, 
he  befieged.  Menon  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
king  in  his  expedition  ;  and  not  being  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  abfence  of  his  young  wife,  fent  for  her  to 
the  army.  Semiramis  therefore  fet  out  for  the 
camp,  fecretly  cherilhing  views  of  aggrandizement. 
She  knew  that  the  firfl  objedl  of  a  beautiful  woman 
fhould  be  to  attraft  attention ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Derceto  fecured  it  by  a  drefs  half-gallant  and  half¬ 
warlike,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  elegant,  that  the 
Perfians  and  the  Medes,  nations  by  turns  military 
and  effeminate,  adopted  it  after  their  conquefts. 
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Having  arrived  at  the  camp,  S  emir  am*?,  mho 
vrifhed  to  owe  her  elevation  to  a  merit  lei's  common 
than  that  of  beauty,  examined  the  operations  of  the 
liege-  She  obferved  that  ail  the  attacks  had  been 
directed  againft  the  weaker  parts  of  the  for  trek ,  to 
which  the  ceiiegsd  had  by  consequence  drawn  ail 
their  troops, '  and  left  the  ftrcnger  without  de- 
fenfe.  She  collected  a  number  of  men  accuftcmed 


to  climb  up  rocks,  termed  them  into  a  body,  put 
herfelf  at  their  head,  and  after  having  with  pro¬ 


digious  labour 
fne  gained  the  L 


furmounted  incredible  dimculries 
igheft  part  of  the  fortrefs,  which 


y 
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thus  attacked  on  ah  tides,  was  compelled  to  iur- 


render. 


Ninus  wifhed  to  fee  rite  woman  who  had  been 
able  to  conceive  and  execute  fuch  a  project.  He 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  demanded  her  of 
Menon.  The  h  mb  and  refuted  to  give  up  his  wife, 
and  the  king  infilled  on  iris  compliance.  The 
general  killed  himielf  in  defpair :  and  Semixamis, 
now  become  a  widow,  married  Ninus,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  enjoy  with  her  the  fruits  of  his  con- 
qusfts  in  Niniveh.  the  city  he  nad  built.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fttuate  towards  the  fource 
of  the  Tigris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Ninus.  Hhlcrians  i'peak  of  it  as-  a  fuperb 
cirv,  but  without  giving  any  particular  deferipdon 
of  its  beauties.  It  is  known  that  it  was  very  ex- 
tenfive ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  where  it  flood. 
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and  ntitwithftanding  all  the  refearches  that  have 
been  made,  no  traces  of  it  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

Semiramis  lived  but  a  Ihort  time  with  Ninus.  At 
her  death  the  left  a  fon  named  Ninyas.  As  (he 
had  procured  her  power  and  fame  by  a  military 
achievement,  i he  maintained  and  extended  them 
by  the  fame  means.  But  her  huiband  had  only 
brought  into  the  field  armies  of  fix  or  feven  hundred 
thoufand  men,  while  Ihe  levied  one  compofed  of 
three  millions.  With  this  immenfe  force  (he  fe* 
cured  the  fubmiffion  of  the  countries  already  com 
quered,  and  fubdued  many  others.  War,  however, 
was  not  the  only  objeft  fhe  attended  to  in  her 
expeditions :  her  progrefs  was  marked  by  works  of 
utility.  She  drained  marlhes,  built  bridges,  levelled 
mountains,  and  formed  roads,  which  long  after  her 
time  flill  bore  the  name  of  the  roads  of  Semiramis. 

As  Ninus  had  founded,  or  at  leaft  embellifhed,  SAyiear 
Niniveh  ;  Semiramis,  in  emulation^  built  Babylon. 

Both  thefe  cities  were  furrounded  with  a  wall 
feveral  leagues  in  circuit,  and  a  hundred  feet  high. 

On  that  of  Niniveh  only  three  chariots  could  pafs 
in  front ;  but  that  of  Babylon  would  admit  of  fix. 

The  latter  city  was  fituate  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  divided  it  into  two  parts,  united  by  a  fingle 
bridge,  the  floor  of  which  was  of  cedar.  Lofty 
marble  quays  embellilhed  and  ftrengthened  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  was  a  paflage  by  water 
under  arches  ihut  in  by  gates  of  brafs.  On  one 
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bank  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus* 
and  on  the  other  the  palace  of  the  queen.  Thefe 
edifices  communicated  with  each  other  by  a  paffage 
under  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates.  An  immenfe  lake 
was  dug  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  river  during 
fixty  days  which  were  employed  in  making  thefe 
paffages. 

The  Greek  hiftorians  are  very  diffufe  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  ornaments  which  embellifhed 
thefe  two  edifices,  and  efpecially  in  their  defcription 
of  the  hanging-gardens,  of  which  fo  much  has  been 
find.  Thefe  were  conftructed  on  an  enormous 
mound  of  earth,  which  Semiramjs  had  caufed  to  be 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  her  hufoand.  This  w7as 
fo  vaft,  that  gardens  were  formed  on  it,  containing 
large  trees.  It  is  obferved,  likewife,  that  this  queen, 
on  feveral  other  occafions,  manifefted  a  tafte  for 
artificial  mounts ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  her  expedi¬ 
tions  employed  a  part  of  her  army  to  raife  them  in 
the  midfl  of  extenfive  plains.  She  caufed  her  tent 
ro  be  eredted  on  them  ;  and  from  this  kind  of  throne 
gratified  her  eyes  with  the  viewr  of  her  numerous 
armies  beneath  her  feet.  Semiramis,  while  Ihe 
raifed  in  her  palace  thefe  almolt  aerial  gardens,  con¬ 
templated  exultingly  her  own  creation ;  for  a  cre¬ 
ation  it  may  be  termed,  fince,  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
digy,  the  hiftorian  adds  that  all  thefe  wonders  were 
the  work  only  of  one  year.  The  queen  divided 
the  ground  of  the  city  among  the  principal  lords  of 
her  court,  on  condition  that  they  fliould  build  after 
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the  plan  fhe  gave  them,  and  complete  the  edifices 
in  a  certain  time; 

\  ,  .  . 

As  to  the  money  requifife  for  thefe  great  enter- 

prizes,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  it  was  derived 
from  taxes  equitably  impofed  and  regularly  levied. 
The  ravaging  fovereigns  of  thofe  ages,  when  their 
treafuries  that  had  been  filled  by  pillage  were  emp¬ 
tied,  entered  by  force  the  countries  they  believed  to 
be  opulent ;  and  not  contented  with  contributions, 
-carried  off  every  thing—provifions,  cattle,  the  pro¬ 
duce  ofTnduftry  and  commerce,  and  even  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  they  fold  for  fiaves ; 
and  when  the  money  thus  obtained  was  expended, 
turned  their  arms  againft  fome  other  country,  and 
laid  it  wafte  in  like  manner. 

Thus  Semiramis,  having  exhaufted  the  region 
around  her  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  refolved  to 
invade  India,  which  was  confidered  as  the  richeft 
country  in  the  world.  Her  preparations  for  this 
expedition  continued  three  years,  but  it  was 
not  attended  with  correfponding  fuccefs.  After 
having  obtained  fome  advantages,  her  army,  which 
confided  of  three  millions  of  men,  was  defeated  and 
difperfed,  and  flie  herfelf  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
fly.  It  is  not  known  whether  fhe  returned  to  her 
dominions,  nor  where  fhe  died.  It  is  faid  that  her 
,fon  Ninyas  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  her,  which 
deprived  her  of  her  throne  and  life. 

Semiramis  has  left  behinc  ner  the  reputation  of  r 
a  princefs  of  abilities  and  courage.  Of  both  thefe 
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qualities  Ihe  gave  evident  proof,  on  an  occafion  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  While  Ihe  was  at  her  toi¬ 
lette,  intelligence  was  brought  her  that  a  fedition 
had  broken  out  in  the  city.  Without  allowing  her- 
felf  time  to  hnifh  the  arrangement  of  her  drefs,  flie 
flew  to  the  place  where  the  danger  threatened  her, 
and  either  by  force  or  perfuafion  appealed  the  re¬ 
volt.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  {he 
caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  erected,  reprefenting  her  with 
her  hair  dilhevelkd,  as  {he  was  at  the  moment  the 
rebellion  took  place-  Her  virtue  as  a  woman  has 
been  more  than  fufpeded.  She  was  continually 
furrounded  by  the  handfomeft  youth  in  her  king¬ 
dom  under  the  name  of  guards,  fome  of  whom  fre¬ 
quently  difappeared,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  had 
been  molt  honoured  with  her  attention,  which  gave 
birth  to  a  fufpicion,  that  from  fome  remains  of 
lhame,  adding  cruelty  to  debauchery,  {he  removed 
out  of  the  way  the  accomplices  of  her  pleafures. 

Ninyis.  Her'  fon  Ninyas  imitated  his  mother  more  in  the 
diforders  of  her  private  life  than  in  her  political  and 
military  occupations.  The  manner  in  which  he 
prodded  for  his  own  fecurity,  and  the  tranquil  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  pleafures,  merits  to  be  recorded. 
Every  year  he  raifed  an  army,  compofed  of  men 
levied  in  the  different  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
over  each  provincial  divifion  appointed  a  leader  of 
his  own  choice.  This  army  ferved  during  a  year 
under  his  immediate  infpeclion,  and  was  employed 
to  guard  the  city  and  the  palace,  but  fubjeded  to  at 
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rigid  difcipline,  When  this  time  had  expired,  he 
difbanded  it,  after  having  made  every  individual 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  raifed  another,  formed 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  there  was  fcarcely  time 
for  either  officers  or  foldiers  to  form  any  intimate 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and.  as  they  were  be¬ 
sides  commanded  by  chiefs  chofen  by  the  monarch, 
they  could  not  concert  any  enterprises  againft  him  ; 

.and  thus,  without  fear  of  revolt,  he  abandoned  him- 
felf  in  his  palace  to  the  moll  fiiamefiil  pleafures. 

His  fucceffors  do  not  furniffi  more  brilliant  materi¬ 
als  for  hiftory,  We  know  not  either  the  dates  of 
their  fucceffion,  or  their  confanguinity,  from  Ninya$ 
to  Sardanapalus,  who  was  the  laft  of  them. 

The  name  of  this  latter  prince  is  become  almoft  SarJanapa- 
a  proverbial  reproach  ;  and  he  merited  the  igno¬ 
miny  to  which  he  is  configned,  if,  as  hiftory  afferts, 
he  was  not  aftiamed  to  drefs  like  a  woman,  to  fpin 
among  his  concubines,  to  paint,  and  deck  himfelf 
with  the  mod  effeminate  ornaments,  and  riot  in  the 
mod  ffiamelefs  and  vile  lafcivioufnefs.  Either  from 
indignation  at  his  condud,  or  from  ambition,  two 
of  his  fubjeds  formed  the  projed  of  dethroning 
him.  One  of  thefe  was  named  Arbaces,  a  Median 
by  nafion,  and  an  able  general,  the  other  was  Be- 
lefis,  a  Babylonian,  a  pried,  and  a  great  aftrologer. 

The  latter  prevailed  on  Arbaces  to  enter  into  his 
plans,  and  iiifpired  him  with  hopes  by  pretended 
predidions.  They  began  by  forming  a  combina¬ 
tion  among  all  the  governors  of  the  province,  who, 
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at  that  time,  by  a  very  blameable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  monarch,  were  all  affembied  at  Ni- 
niveh  ;  and  afterwards  they  gained  over  the  annual 
army. 

But  before  this  plot  was  carried  into  execution, 
Arbaces  wifhed  to  be  convinced  of  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  fovereign  whofe  life  he  was  to  attempt : 
a  prudent  precaution  in  a  confpirator.  He  pro¬ 
cured  himfelf  to.  be  introduced  into  the  palace, 
where  he  witneffed  the  fhameful  conduct  of  Sarda-, 
napalus,  and  he  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt  of 
fuccefs.  Yet  this  effeminate  fovereign  difplayed  in 
the  hour  of  danger  much  more  bravery  and  firm* 
nefs  than  could  have  been  expected  from  him. 
Three  times  he  defeated  the  rebels,  thrice  they  re¬ 
tired  in  diforder,  and  thrice  the  aftrologer  Belefia 
rallied  them  with  his  predictions,  and  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  on  them  to  make  a  laft  effort.  In  confe- 
quence  of  a  defection  of  a  part  of  the  royal  troops, 
which  Belefis  had  found  means  to  procure,  this  laff 
effort  proved  fuccefsful.  Sardanapalus  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Niniveh,  where  he  expected  that 
he  Ihould  be  able  to  defend  himfelf  a  long  time, 
btcaufe  the  city  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  the  be- 
fiegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  walls ;  but 
an  unforefeen  inundation  threw  down  a  part  of  the 
ramparts,  and  opened  a  wide  breach  to  the  af- 
failants.  Sardanapalus,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  their  hands,  burnt  himfelf,  with  his  women, 
and  all  his  riches.  The  viClors  cleflroyed  Niniveh 
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to  the  foundations,  but  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
humanity. 

Among  the  adions  attributed  by  the  Greek 
Ctefias  to  Ninus,  Semiramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sarda- 
napaius,  it  may  be  that  there  are  many  which  were 
really  performed  by  them  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  has  afcribed  to  four  fovereigns,  the  fads  and 
events  which  happened  during  the  reigns  of  a  much 
greater  number,  and  thus  compofed  a  romance  ra? 
ther  than  &  hiftory.  The  Jewifti  hiftorians,  not-? 
withftanding  the  brevity  of  their  accounts,  furnilh 
us  with  information  which  may  enable  us  to  apply 
to  each  prince  the  fads  that  appertain  to  him,  and 
to  give  the  regular  form  of  annals  to  the  Affyrian 
hiftory. 

The  firft  monarch  of  the  Aflyrians,  as  a  power¬ 
ful  nation,  was  named  Pul.  He  found  Niniveh 
built.  Pul  is  well  known  for  his  achievements 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  which  he  rendered 
tributary  to  him,  after  having  traverfed  as  a  con? 
ppieror  that  of  Syria, 

Tiglath-pilefer  inflided  ftill  greater  calamity  on 
the  Ifra'eljtes,  by  carrying  away  many  of  them  cap- 
fives  into  his  dominions :  but  he  proteded  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah,  againft  Rezin  king  of  Damafcus, 
who  oppreffed  him,  and  overthrew  the  kingdom  of 
the  oppreflbr, 

Shalmanefer  completed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Ifraelites,  by  carrying  them  all  into  captivity,  and 
difperftng  them  through  his  extenfive  empire,  This 
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prince  extended  his  conquefts  over  Syria  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Tyrians,  whom, 
however,  he  could  not  entirely  fubjeft,  This  fame 
king,  and  Rablhakeh,  his  general,  attacked  Heze^ 
kiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  menaces  and  impre¬ 
cations  infolently  defied  the  power  of  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  Rablhakeh  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Jerufalem ;  but  Ifaiah  when  foretelling  this 
fiege  had  faid  :  <c  He  lhall  not  come  into  this  city, 
“  nor  fhoot  an  arrow  againft  it,  nor  come  before 
(i  it  with  a  fhield.’*  The  exa£t  accomplifhment  of 
which  prophefy  is  found  in  Herodotus,  a  prophane 
hiftorian,  who  tells  us  that  a  prodigious  number  of 
rats  gnawed,  in  a  fingle  night,  all  the  thongs  of  the 
bucklers,  and  firings  of  the  bows,  of  the  befieging 
army.  Shalmenefer  was  killed  by  his  own  fons. 

Efarhaddon  his  fon,  but  not  one  of  thofe  who 
aflaffmated  him,  reflored  the  glory  of  Affyria,  To 
the  fceptre  of  Niniveh  he  united  that  of  Babylon, 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews, 
who  now  ceafed  to  be  nations,  and  carried  his  vie-, 
torious  arms  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 

235  7’  Nabuchoaonofor  fubje&ed  the  Medes,  and  de¬ 

ft  royed  the  magnificent  Ecbatana,  their  capital.  He 
wrote  to  ffolophernes,  one  of  his  generals — ‘£  March 
“  againfl  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  the 
“  weft,  and  command  them  to  bring  me  earth  and 
“  water.  If  they  refufe  to  obey,  I  will  cover  their 
“  land  with  my  numerous  armies,  and  deliver  them 
“  a  prey  to  my  foldiers,  till  the  bodies  of  th  flain' 
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fhall  fill  the  vallies,  and  the  torrents  of  their 
<c  blood  make  the  rivers  overflow.  Fulfil  my 

orders,  and  delay  not.’*  Holopfiernes,  in  con- 
fequence,  aflembled  an  immenfe  army,  repulfed  in 
the  defert  the  Arabs,  the  children  of  Ifhmael ;  tra? 
yerfed  Mefopotamia,  and  deftroyed  its  cities ;  at’ 
tacked  the  Midianites,  and  burned  their  tents  and 
fheep-folds ;  covered  the  plain  of  Damafcus  with 
ruins,  and  maflacred  the  inhabitants ;  ravaged  the 
coafts  of  the  fea,  infulted  the  name  and  power  of 
every  divinity,  and  forbad  the  worfhip  of  any  god 
but  Nabuchodonofor, 

This  prohibition,  notified  to  the  Jews  with  blaf- 
phemous  menaces,  filled  them  with  difmay.  They 
expected  a  general  maflacre  ;  when  a  young  widow 
pf  their  nation,  named  Judith,  conceived  the  pro* 
jedt  of  delivering  them.  She  caufed  herfelf  to  be 
prefented  to  the  Aflyrian  general,  who  flruck  with 
her  charms,  introduced  her  into  his  tent,  and  his 
table,  but  guarding  too  little  againfl  the  effedts  of 
wine,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fuprized  by  fleep ; 
when  Judith,  with  the  aid  of  her  attendant,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  bag.  The  whole 
army  immediately  difperfed,  and  the  Jews  were  de¬ 
livered.  Nabuchodonofor,  as  a  punifhment  for  his 
pride,  was  changed  into  a  beafl: ;  that  is  to  fay, 
having  afpired  to  raife  himfelf  above  human  nature, 
he  became  lefs  than  a  man. 

In  his  reign  the  Aflyrian  empire  attained  the 
fummi.t  of  its  g!Pry?  and  likewife  began  to  decline, 
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till  it  was  gradually  fwallowed  up  in  that  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians  ;  and  in  the  next  age  fcarcely  any  traces 

remained  of  its  exigence. 

/  >  •  '  }: .  . :  -  _  - 

Babylonians. 

Babylonia,  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  mull  be  diftinguifheq 
Tigris  and  from  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians.  There  are 
jhratLS,  Hill  remaining  fome  accounts  of  the  former,  from 
the  remote  ages  immediately  fucceeding  the  deluge. 
BeriiT  ' This  kingdom  was  not  large,  fmce  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates ;  or  at  moft,  it  extended  to  but  a 
fmall  diflance  beyonci  the  Tigris,  towards  the 
country  where  Niniveh  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fituate,  and  whence  probably  came  the  fir  ft  mo- 
narchs  of  this  kingdom.  But  the  empire,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  power  which  gave  laws,  not  only  to  the 
fmall  diftrict  which  contained  the  city,  but  to  diftant 
countries  round  it,  was  formed  by  a  fucceffion  of 
conquefls  which  fometimes  proceeded  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremities,  and  fometimes  returned 
from  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  Thus  w7e  find 
in  the  lift  of  the  Babylonian  emperors,  Arabs,  Per- 
fians,  and  Medes,  fome  of  whom  have  eftablifhed 
dynaflies,  while  others  have  only  occupied  the 
throne  as  the  reward  of  their  valour,  but  have  left 
no  fucceffqrs  of  their  race.  It  reiults  from  thefe 
obfervations,  that  Babylonia  and  AiTyria  were  in 
fact  the  fame  country,  and  that  thefe  two  empires 
are  almoft  always  confounded ;  with  this  difference. 
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that  the  Babylonian  furvived  the  Aflyrian  ;  and 
that  confequently  it  had  more  certain  and  efta- 
blilhed  ufages,  which  as  they  are  more  known  are 
here  to  be  recorded,  which  they  could  not  be  with 
fuch  propriety  when  we  treated  of  Aflyria. 

With  refpect  to  climate,  what  is  true  of  that  of  Climate, 
one  of  thefe  countries  mutt,  it  is  evident,  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  other.  Babylonia  is  a  country  en-? 
tirely  flat,  expofed  to  heats  that  are  often  infup- 
portable,  and  which  fqmetimes  forced  the  inhabir 
tants  tQ  take  refuge  in  citterns,  or  large  earthen  vef- 
fels,  in  which  they  flept.  It  fcarcely  ever  rains 
there, '  but  the  t$yo  rivers  annually  overflow,  and 
leave  on  the  land  great  pools  of  water,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  diftant  parts  water  their 
grounds ;  by  which  means,  notwithftanding  the  con¬ 
tinual  drynqfs  of  the  counifry,  it  is  extremely  fertile. 

Its  fruits  are  excellent,  and  when  it  was  well  peo¬ 
pled,  its  corn,  in  abundance  and  quality,  furpafled 
that  of  the  countries  mott  favoured  by  nature. 

Hence  feme  have  placed  here  the  terreftrial  paradife. 

There  is  no  natural  curiofity  in  this  uniform  coun¬ 
try,  if  we  except  a  kind  of  bitumen,  ufeful  for  burn-t 
ing  and  building,  which  is  thrown  up  like  a  froth 
by  a  fmall  river  of  Armenia  that  falls  into  the 
Euphrates. 

The  Babylonians  and  Aflyrians  difputed  their  an-  Antiquity. 

tiquity  y/ith  the  Egyptians,  and  eyen  afierted  they 

were  more  ancient.  In  faft,  if  they  had  for  the 

✓ 

founder  of  their  monarchy  Nimrod,  the  grand-fort 
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of  Noah,  whom  fome  have  fuppofed  to  have  built  NR 
nfveh,  they  were  probably  the  moll  ancient  people 
ever  collected  into  a  nation.  Idolatry,  it  is  faid, 
had  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  whence  it  fpread  into  Egypt  and  Greece. 
The  fables  of  all  thefe  countries  have,  indeed,  a 
great  refembiance  to  each  other.  Pul,  Bel,  or  Ju* 
piter,  was,  under  different  names,  the  god  who  re? 
fides  in  the  heavens,  direfts  the  thimder,  and  go? 
verns  the  deftinies  of  men.  The  Affarte  of  the 
Syrians,  the  Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Venus  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  woman  of  the  greateft 
beauty,  the  mother  of  the  graces  and  the  loves,  w;ho 
prefided  over  pleafure,  and  excited  to  the  enjoy? 
ment  of  it  by  her  example. 

In  Babylon?  proftitution  was  an  aft  of  religion, 
a  tribute  which  every  devout,  woman  was  required 
to  pay  once  in  her  life  to  the  goddefs  in  her  tem¬ 
ple.  Doubtlefs  this  was  a  cuftom,  and  not  a  duty 
prefcribed,  and  it  is,  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  cuftom  was  general.  All  the  different  fpecies 
of  idolatrous  worfhip  that  have  polluted  the  world 
appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Babylon,  There 
were  adored  both  deiped  heroes  and  animals,  Jn? . 
cenfe  was  offered  to  trees,  to  the  elements,  and 
the  feafons ;  and  in  the  fame  temple,  by  the  fide 
of  falie  divinities,  who  it  was  fuppofed  might  ba 
appeafed  by  human  viftims,  was  erefted  an  altar 
to  the  true  God  :  a  ftrange  contrail,  which  has 
been  imitated  by  nations  not  lefs  enlightened  than 
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the  Babylonians.  This  mixture  of  worfhip  was 
what  is  called  Sabianifm,  which  confided  in  be¬ 
lieving  in  one  fupreme  Deity,  without  excluding 
the  adoration  of  fecondary  divinities. 

The  Babylonians,  at  certain  times-,  held  a  kind  cmtoms. 
of  market  of  their  daughters.  They  aflembled 
them  in  a  public  place,  where  they  were  expofed  to 
general  view,  and  the  money  given  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  handfome  was  applied  to  portion  out 
thofe  who  were  deficient  in  perfonal  attractions. 
Purifications  v/ere  rigoroufly  prefcribed,  and  ne- 
ceifary  in  fo  hot  a  country.  They  expofed  the 
fick  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  that  thofe  who 
had  differed  by  the  fame  diforder  might  point  out 
the  remedies  by  which  they  had  recovered.  Though 
they  bordered  on  the  country  of  perfumes,  they 
covered  their  dead  bodies  with  wax  and  honey, 
which  was  their  mode  of  embalming.  They  ac¬ 
companied  their  funerals  with  fongs  and  fokmn 
lamentations. 

It  would  be  unjurt  to  attribute  to  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  the  debaucheries  which  perhaps  were  only 
the  exceffes  of  certain  individuals.  The  Babylo¬ 
nians  are  reproached  with  having  introduced  into 
their  orgies  not  only  courtifans,  but  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  who  gradually  diverting 
themfelves  of  all  fhame,  threw  off  their  garments 
one  after  the  other,  till  they  were  entirely  naked. 

Thefe  diffolute  practices  were  fo  common  that  they 
are  mentioned  by  more  than  one  hirtoriam  They 
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have  been  attributed  to  the  climate;  ‘which  inclined 
/  3 

them  to  effeminacy ;  or  to  religion,  which  confe- 
crated  the  greateft  licentioufnefs’,  and  perhaps  they 
ought  to  be  afcribed  to  both. 

The  Babylonians  took  their  priefts  from  the  Chal¬ 
deans,.  who  were  their  philofophers,  foothfayers, 
and  aftronoifiers.  They  confidered  the  ftars  as 
gods,  at  leaft  the  habitations  of  fubaltern  divini¬ 
ties,  to  which  the  fupreme  Deity  had  confided  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  opinion  gave 
birth  to  judicial  aftrology,  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
inventors  ;  and  which  confifted  in  obferving  what 
ftar  appeared  in  the  horizon  at  the  moment  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  ;  as  they  believed  that  this  ftar,  or 
at  leaft  the  divinity  which  reftded  in  it,  had  an 
influence  on  the  whole  life  of  the  new-born  infant  $ 
whence,  as  they  fuppofed,  might  be  predicted  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  be  brave,  rich,  fortunate,  or  unfor¬ 
tunate,  according  to  the  nature  and  power  which 
they  attributed  to  that  ftar. 

The  Chaldeans  likewife  praftifed  divination  by 
the  flight  of  birds  *  the  infpe&ion  of  the  entrails 
of  victims,  the  features  of  the  countenance,  the 
lines  of  -the  hand,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
which  they  confidered  as  prefages.  They  were 
greatly  venerated,  and  had  near  the  temples  mag¬ 
nificent  eftablifhments,  in  which  they  held  their 
fchools  *,  but  their  fcience  did  not  go  out  of  their 
families.  In  this  particular,  however,  the  pro- 
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feflion  of  the  diviner  did  not  differ  from  other  pro- 
feilions,  which  in  the  eaft  paffed,  and  ftill  continue 
to  pafs,  from  father  to  fon  :  a  praftice  conducive  to 
the  perfection  of  the  arts,  but  little  favourable  to 
invention. 

The  religion  of  the  people  in  general  confided  in 
the  worlhip  of  Oannes,  a  monfter  half  a  man  and 
half  a  filh,  who  arofe  out  of  the  fea,  and  had  taught 
them  all  the  fciences ;  and  in  that  of  Venus,  the 
mother  of  the  graces.  The  latter  it  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  who  prefided  over  their  drefs,  which  was  at 
once  magnificent  and  effeminate,  ‘'and  confifted  in 
a  linen  veft  that  reached  down  to  their  heels,  over 
which  they  wore  another  of  fine  woollen,  and 
over  all  a  white  mantle,  or  cloke.  The  drefs  of  the 
women  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men, 
and  both  were  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  ^of  their 
accefihry  ornaments.  They  wore  their  hair,  and 
on  their  heads  a  tiara,  or  mitre.  Their  fingers 
were  loaded  with  rings,  one  of  which  they  ufed 
as  a  feal.  They  rarely  went  out  without  a  ftaff, 
or  kind  of  fceptre,  in  their  hand,  the  head  of 
which  was  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  flow¬ 
er  or  a  bird  ;  and  on  their  feet  they  wore  rich 
fandals. 

The  Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  dancing 
and  mufic.  The  Jewilh  hiftorians  record  and  cen- 
fure  the  ufe  they  made  of  thefe  in  the  feftivals  of 
their  fade  gods.  As  to  foreign  commerce  they 
early  cultivated  it,  by  means  of  their  two  great 
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rivers.  Internal  commerce,  or  confumption,  muft 
no  doubt  have  been  very  extenfive  among  fo  nu¬ 
merous  a  people,  who  attracted  to  themfelves  all 
the  products  and  luxuries  of  the  nations  they  con¬ 
quered.  Rich  embroideries,  fine  linen,  refplendent 
dies,  manufactures  fkilfully  wrought  in  wood,  cop¬ 
per,  and  filver  ;  all  the  ornaments  of  luxury  were 
found  among  this  refined  and  induflrious  people, 
who  knew  how  to  employ  their  talents  for  the 
arts  with  peculiar  tafle,  infomuch  that  a  merchant 
who  wifhed  to  extol  what  he  offered  for  fale  would 
Kings  a  i  fay — “  It  is  of  Babylonian  workmanfhip.” 
the' peep! ef  The  Babylonian  monarchs  affirmed  the  title  of 

King  oj  kings.  They  claimed  adoration,  ufing  the 
following  kind  of  reafoning :  “We  have  triumphed 
44  over  the  power  of  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
44  and  confequently  we  are  greater  than  they. 
44  They  are  worfhipped,  and  we  muff  be  Hill  more 
44  entitled  to  adoration.”  Their  monarchy  took  the 
proud  title  of  Queen  of  the  Eajl.  The  fovereign  was 
defpotic,  and  the  pomp  of  his  court  was  proportionate 
to  his  pride.  The  facred  fcriptures  have  preferved  to 
us  the  gradation  of  his  officers.  He  had  a  captain, 
of  the  guards,  a  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  a  firft  mini- 
fter,  a  chief  of  the  magicians,  a  number  of  judges 
to  hear  and  redrefs  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
and  a  body  of  foldiers  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
his  orders.  The  punifhments  inflidted  were  fpeedy 
and  terrible,  as  they  fliil  are  in  the  eaft.  The  Ba¬ 
bylonians  had  a  cuftom  which  ftill  exifts  in  feveral 


parts  of  Afia,  and  which  has  a  connexion  with  the 
fird  principles  of  education ;  the  people  were  di¬ 
vided  into  different  daffes,  or  cads,  each  of  which 
had  its  particular  ufages,  exercifed  an  exclufive 
profeflion,  and  fed  on  viands  which  another  clafs 
held  in  abhorrence.  They  had  likewdfe  their  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines,  their  feparate  fchools  and  feels,  the 
names  of  w'hich  have  come  down  to  us. 

It  might  be  expe&ed  that  the  annals  of  a  people 
who  made  fo  brilliant  a  figure  among  the  fird  known 
nations  mud  furnilh  us  wdth  intereding  fads ; 
yet  they  prefent  us  with  little  more  than  a  barren 
lid  of  names.  They  commence  wdth  a  kind  of  ro¬ 
mance,  the  date  of  w-hich  is  placed  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  lad  emperor  of  the  Af- 
fyrians  who  reigned  at  Niniveh.  We  have  already 
feen  that  Belefis  the  adrologer  had  a  confiderable 
di  are  in  the  fuccefs  of  Arbaces,  who  had  compelled 
Sardanapalus  to  burn  himfelf  with  all  his  riches. 
“  While  you  was  carrying  on  the  fiege,”  faid  that 
crafty  knave  to  Arbaces,  “  I  made  a  vow  that  if 
“  you  fucceeded  I  would  remove  to  Babylon  the 
u  alhes  of  the  pile  on  which  Sardanapalus  expired, 
44  and  there  raife  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  my 
44  god,  which  Khali  remain  as  a  monument  of  the 
44  dedru&ion  of  the  Affyrian  empire  to  all  who 
44  lhall  navigate  the  Euphrates.”  Belefis  knew 
that  thefe  alhes  contained  an  immenfe  treafure,  and 
he  eafily  obtained  them  from  the  credulous  Ax* 
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baces,  who  had  bellowed  on  him  the  government  of 
Babylon. 

Become  poffeffor  of  thefe  riches,  he  fo  entirely 
gave  himfelf  up  to  every  kind  of  luxury  and  effe¬ 
minacy,-  that  he  rendered  himfelf  an  objedt  of  rail- 
lerv  to  the  whole  court  of  Arbaces.  The  principal 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  named  Parfondas,  a  hand- 
fome  youth,  who  excelled  in  manly  exercifes,  was 
among  the  foremoft  of  thofe  who  ridiculed  Belefis, 
and  even  openly  expreffed  the  utmoft  contempt  of 
him.  The  aflrologer,  highly  offended,  contrived 
to  have  Parfondas  feized  and  brought  to  his  palace, 
fwearing  that  he  would  render  this  cenforious  de- 
fpifer  of  his  pleafures  the  moll  delicate  and  effemi¬ 
nate  of  men.  Pie  accordingly  fent  for  the  eunuch 
who  had  the  fuperintendance  of  his  finging  women, 
and  commanded  him  to  llrave  and  paint  Parfondas, 
to  drefs  him  like  the  finging  girls,  to  teach  him 
their  art,  and  to  fpare  no  pains  to  transform  him 
as  much  as  poffible  into  a  woman.  By  the  fkilful 
management  of  the  eunuch,  Parfondas,  who  no 
doubt  acquired  a  tafte  for  this  kind  of  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  became  more  effeminate  and  delicate  even 
than  a  woman,  and  at  every  banquet  furpaffed  in 
attractive  graces  the  moll  charming  ladies  of  the 
Court. 

In  the  mean  time  Arbaces  caufed  fearch  to  be 
made  every-where  for  his  favourite  ;  and  at  length 
it  was  difcovered  that  he  was  detained  by  Belefis. 
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The  emperor  fent  to  demand  him ;  and  the  officer 
who  was  charged  with  this  commiffion  began  by 
harfhly  reproaching  Belefis  for  having  given  fo 
much  uneafmefs  to  his  benefadlor.  “  It  is  in  my 
“  power,”  anfwered  he,  “  to  juftify  myfelf and 
giving  the  officer  the  moil  courteous  reception, 
immediately  invited  him  to  a  fumptuous  enter¬ 
tainment,  at  the  clofe  of  which  entered  about  fifty 
women,  fmging  and  playing  on  different  inftru- 
inents.  The  aftrologer  told  him  he  was  welcome 
to  choofe  her  he  thought  the  moft  lovely  and  ac- 
complifned.  The  officer  gave  the  preference  to 
Parfondas,  whom  he  foon  after  recognized  with 
great  aflonirhment,  and  brought  back  to  Arbaces 
his  favourite.  Parfondas,  on  his  arrival  at  court, 
complained  loudly  of  the  affront  that  had  been  of¬ 
fered  him,  and  demanded  vengeance.'  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Babylon  was  cited  to  appear,  and  he  rea¬ 
dily  fet  out  for  the  court,  taking  with  him  great 
quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  which  he  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  eunuchs  and  favourites.  When 
brought  before  the  king  he  excufed  himfelf  by  al¬ 
leging  that  he  had  no  other  defign  than  to  make 
Parfondas  fenfible  that  he  ought  not  to  ridicule  and 
defpife  thofe  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced 
by  the  charms  of  pieafure  ;  and,  in  fine,  turned  the 
whole  adventure  into  a  matter  of  pleafantry  ;  fo  that 
Arbaces,  though  he  had  been  at  firft  much  irritated, 
at  laft  laughed  himfelf  at  the  joke.  Parfondas  receiv¬ 
ed  no  recompenfe  for  the  difgraceful  metamorphcfis 
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he  had  fuffered,  and  Belefis  returned  triumphant  to 
his  government.  The  latter  doubtlefs  owed  his 
acquittal  lefs  to  his  reafons  than  his  riches  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  moral  it  was  intended  to  incul¬ 
cate  by  this  Rory,  which,  in  many  parts  at  lead:, 
is  certainly  fabulous. 

id-’  After  Arbaces,  fucceed  the  reigns  of  five  mo- 

His  narchs,  divided  by  interreigns,  which  with  diffi¬ 
culty  fill  up  the  ages  that  elapfed  from  that  prince 
to  Nabopolaflar,  who  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
feripture.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  his  wars 
and  his  conquefts,  but  he  became  (till  more  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  dreams,  which  in  thofe  times  were 
believed  to  be  of  important  fignification.  He 
dreamed  that  he  faw  a  great  image  of  exceffive 
brightnefs,  and  the  form  of  which  was  terrible  ; 
the  head  was  of  gold,  the  breafl  and  arms  of  filver, 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brafs,  the  legs  of  iron,  and 
the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  A  Rone 
thrown  by  an  invifible  hand  flruck  the  image  on 
the  feet,  and  the  whole  was  broken,  and  became 
like  chaff,  which  the  wind  carried  away ;  and  the 
Rone  that  Rruck  the  image  became  a  great  moun¬ 
tain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  forgotten  this  dream  ;  but  Daniel,  one  of  the 
fews  he  had  brought  away  captives,  told  him  what 
he  had  dreamed,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
vifi on.  The  different  materials  of  the  image — gold, 
filver,  brafs,  iron,  and  clay — fignified  the  fpecific 
differences  of  the  fucceflive  monarchies  of  Babylon, 
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the  Medes  and  Perfians,  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
to  which  was  to  fucceed  an  inundation  of  barba¬ 
rians,  like  the  chaff  carried  by  the  wind.  The  great 
mountain  fignified  a  latter  kingdom,  which  is  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  which  the  Jews  underhand  to 
mean  the  reign  of  the  Mefliah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  again,  and  he  faw  a 
great  tree,  the  top  of  which  reached  to  heaven,  and 
the  view  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  leaves 
were  fair,  and  the  fruit  abundant ;  birds  dwelt  in 
its  branches,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field  repofed 
beneath  its  fhade.  “  While  I  admired  it,”  faid  the 
king,  “  a  loud  voice  cried :  Hew  down  the  tree, 
tc  and  cut  off  its  branches ;  fhake  off  its  leaves, 

“  and  fcatter  its  fruit  j  let  the  beafts  depart  from 
“  under  it,  and  the  birds  forfake  it.  Neverthelefs, 

“  leave  the  root  in  the  earth,  and  bind  it  down 
“  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brafs.  Let  his  heart 
“  be  changed  from  man’s,  and  let  a  beaft’s  heart 
“  be  given  unto  him,  and  let  feven  years  pafs  over 
“  him.”  It  was  very  dangerous  to  give  the  true 
explanation  of  this  dream  to  the  face  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  Daniel  therefore  hefitated,  and  for  fome 
time  “  his  thoughts  troubled  him.”  At  length, 
however,  he  told  the  king  that  the  tree  fignified 
himfelf ;  and  that  after  having  been  the  admiration 
of  his  empire,  he  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  abeaft,  and  become  an  objedl  of  compaff  on. 

During  the  feven  years  of  his  punifhment,  in  Evii.mcro- 
whatever  manner  his  kingdom  was  governed,  it  "l’2':3' 
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appears  to  have  fullered  no  convuliion.  One  event, 
indeed,  took  place,  lefs  important  in  itfelf  than-  in 
its  confequences.  Evil-merodach,  his  fon,  while 
on  a  hunting  party,  made  an  incurlion  into  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Medes,  who  rofe  upon  him,  and 
drove  him  back.  An  imprudent  diverfion  thus  be-= 
came  the  caufe  of  a  fatal  war,  of  which  Evil-mero- 
dach  only  faw  the  preparations ;  for  he  was  treq- 
,cheroufly  murdered  by  NerigliiTar,  his  brother- 
in-law.  - 

NerigliiTar,  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  found 
the  Babylonian  empire  menaced  by  the  Medes  and 
Perfians.  He  fucceeded  in  forming  again!!  them 
a  powerful  league  among  the  neighbouring  fove- 
reigns,  who  railed  a-yery  numerous  army  to  oppofe 
them.  But  the  Babylonians  fled  without  fighting, 
and  their  allies  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  aban¬ 
don  their  camp  to  the  victors.  NerigliiTar  vras 
killed  in  the  battle. 

Laborofoarchod  fucceeded  him,  but  whether  he 
was  his  Ion  is  not  certainly  known.  His  memory 
is  ftigmatized  in  hiitory  by  two  actions  equally  in¬ 
famous  :  the  murder  of  Gobryas,  a  young  Baby¬ 
lonian  nobleman,  whom  he  killed  at  a  hunting- 
match,  from  jealoufy  of  his  dexterity,  becaufe  he 
had  pierced  with  his  dart  a  wild  bealt  which  he 
mifelf  had  miffed  ;  and  the  mutilation  of  an  officer, 
:  >med  Gadates,  becaufe  one  of  his  concubines  had 
aifed  his  perfonal  accompliffiments.  The  fami¬ 
nes  of  thefe  two  noblemen,  who  were  very  power- 
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ful,  joined  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian 
throne,  already  in  a  tottering  (late. 

The  final  fubverfion  of  this  empire  took  place 
under  Nabonadius.  He  was  the  foil  of  Nitocris,  a 
woman  as  much  extolled  for  her  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  great  enter- 
prizes  as  Semiramis  herfelf ;  but  fhe  lived  in  a  time 
lefs  propitious  to  the  exertion  of  thefe  admirable  qua¬ 
lities.  The  empire  of  Babylon  approached  its  fall, 
which  fhe  endeavoured  to  avert  by  fortifying  the 
city.  It  is  faid  that  fire  placed  over  her  tomb  this 
infcription :  “  If  any  king  of  Babylon  who  comes 
“  after  me  fhall  be  in  want  of  money,  he  will  find 
“  here  what  he  Hands  in  need  of.”  He  who 
opened  it  found  no  treafure,  but  another  infcrip¬ 
tion  in  thefe  words :  “  Hadfl  thou  not  been  the  molt 
<c  avaricious  of  mankind,  thou  wouldft  not  have 
“  violated  the  afylum  of  the  dead.” 

The  walls  fhe  had  caufed  to  be  built  were  fo 
lofty  and  ftrong,  that  her  fon,  who  fuftained  in  Ba¬ 
bylon  the  fiege  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  being 
well  provided  with  provifions,  believed  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  tire  out  the  befiegers.  Confiding 
in  this  expectation,  he  gave  himfelf  up,  in  his  pa¬ 
lace,  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleafure,  as  if  it 
were  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Being  one  day  at 
table,  vrith  his  concubines,  and  the  ufual  com¬ 
panions  of  his  revelry,  by  a  refinement  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  ordered  the  facred  veffels  which  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar  had  taken  from  the  temple  in  Jerufa- 
lem  to  be  brought,  that  his  guefls  might  drink  out 
of  them :  when  fuddenly  a  hand  appeared,  which 
traced  on  the  wall  unknown  characters.  Allonifh- 
ment  and  dread  feized  on  all  prefent ;  and  Daniel 
the  prophet,  who  had  interpreted  the  dreams  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  fent  for  to  read  the  writing. 
He  read  it,  and  pronounced  this  terrible  fentence : 
► — 44  The  days  of  thy  reign  are  numbered  and  fi- 
44  nifhed ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
44  found  wanting  j  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and 
44  given  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians.”  In  that  fame 
night  the  enemy,  who  had  turned  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  entered  the  city  by  its  channel,  and  put 
to  the  fvvord  the  king,  the  garrifon,  and  all  the 
inhabitants.  Babylon  was  demolilhed,  and  is  now 
fo  entirely  erafed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
all  endeavours  to  difeover  the  place  where  it  flood 
have  been  fruitlefs.  The  Babylonians  were  inter¬ 
mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Medes,  their 
conquerors, 

Medes, 

The  climate  of  Media  within  a  frnall  fpace  is  very 
cold  and  extremely  hot ;  the  former  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  latter  in  the  plains.  The  produce 

✓  ‘  , 
of  the  country  varies  with  the  temperature :  it  is 

abundantly  fertile  in  fome  parts,  and  very  flerile  in 

others.  The  barren  parts,  as  is  ufual,  efpecialiy 

the  mountains,  produce  excellent  game  in  great 
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quantities.  The  air  on  thefe  mountains  is  very  ' 
healthy,  but  it  is  lefs  falubrious  in  the  plains,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  Cafpian  fea ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  country  is  frequently  inundated  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  in- 
fefted  by  a  multitude  of  noxious  infefts. 

The  Cafpian  fea  is  a  great  lake,  the  extent  and  Cafpian  fea. 
ihores  of  which  were  but  very  imperfectly  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  have  not  been  defcribed  with 
accuracy,  till  very  recently,  even  by  the  moderns. 
Confidering  the  number  and  fize  of  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  it,  we  fhall  be  at  firit  inclined  to  imagine 
that  it  cannot  abforb  all  their  waters,  without  dif- 
charging  them  by  a  fubterranean  communication 
with  the  ocean.  The  ancients  fuppofed  there  were 
certain  great  gulfs  which  received  them  ;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  revived  by  fome  moderns ;  but 
more  able  naturalifts  have  calculated  that  evapora¬ 
tion  alone  is  fufficient  to  prevent  this  fea  from 
being  fwelled  beyond  its  ufual  limits.  The  water 
of  this  fea  is  fait,  like  that  of  other  feas,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  and  its  frefhnefs  in  fome  parts  near  the 
fhore  is  only  owing  to  the  Vivers  that  difcharge 
themfelves  into  it.  It  abounds  with  fiih  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  fome  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

The  mountains,  which  are  high  and  rugged, 
formed,  for  the  moil  part,  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces,  and  have  in  them  narrow  paflages,  re- 
jfymbling  gates.  The  fituation  of  thefe,  which 
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were  called  the  Cafp:an  gates,  has  been  a  fubject 
of  difpute  among  geographers.  Ptolemy  places 
them  between  Media  and  Armenia. 

In  fome  parts  of  Media  where  grain  was  wanting 
the  inhabitants  made  bread  of  dried  almonds ;  but 
the  fouthem  parts  produce  corn,  every  neceifary  of 
life,  and  efpeciallv  excellent  wine,  in  the  greatell 
abundance.  In  this  beautiful  country,  where  now 
Hands  the  city  of  Tauris,  and  which  is  called  the 
garden  of  Perfia,  formerly  Hood  the  famous  city  of 
Ecbatana ;  but  of  which  the  fite  is  now  unknown. 
It  was  built  on  a  mountain,  in  a  circular  form,  fur- 
rounded  by  feven  concentric  walls.  Their  fum- 
mits,  rifing  one  above  the  other,  were  painted  of 
different  colours,  which  from  a  diftance  gave  them 
a  lingular  and  pleafmg  appearance. 

Antiquity,  The  patriarch  Madai,  the  third  fon  of  Japhet, 

m  ut"1'  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Medes. 

Manners,  "phis  people  were  at  ffrfh  very  warlike ;  but  when 
they  became  the  allies  of  the  Perfxans  they  became 
effeminate,  without  its  being  eaiy  to  determine 
whether  this  degeneracy  was  communicated  by  the 
Medes  to  the  Perfians,  or  by  the  Perfians  to  them. 
They  were  very  dextrous  in  the  management  of 
the  bow,  and  poifoned  their  arrows.  They  are  re¬ 
proached  with  having  introduced  the  barbarous 
cuftom  of  making  eunuchs  ;  but,  as  if  they  wifhed 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  degradation,  they 
treated  them  with  the  upnoft  refpecl,  and  lavifhed 
honours  on  them.  They  confided  to  them  the 
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education  of  their  princes  ;  becaufe  they  had  ob- 
ferved  that,  being  deprived  of  family  connexions, 
they  were  the  more  flrongly  attached  to  their  pu¬ 
pils,  who  were  to  them  inftead  of  children  ;  and 
having  no  domeflic  cares,  or  future  profpefts,  they 
were  better  fitted  for  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  In 
fad,  from  this  clafs  of  mutilated  men  were  fre¬ 
quently  produced  able  minifters,  and  even  excel¬ 
lent  generals.  Reciprocal  polygamy  was  in  ufe 
among  the  Medes.  A  man  was  not  confidered  as 
entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  refpect  unlefs  he 
had  feven  wives,  nor  a  woman,  unlefs  ffie  had  five 
hufbands.  The  hiflorian  Strabo,  who  has  informed 

i  i 

us  of  this  cuftom,  does  not  appear  to  have  confi¬ 
dered  how  difficult  it  mull  be,  where  one  hufband 
has  feven  wives,  to  find,  without  confufion,  five 
hufbands  for  one  woman.  Equally  incredible  is 
the  cuftom  afcribed  to  the  whole  nation,  of  keeping 
great  dogs,  to  which  they  threw  their  relations  and 
friends  when  at  the  point  of  death  ;  nsonfidering  it 
as  difgraceful  for  them  to  die  in  their  beds,  or  be 
buried  in  the  earth.  This  fhocking  cuftom,  if 
ever  it  exifted,  can  only  be  confidered  as  the  mad- 
nefs  of  certain  individuals  pioufly  cruel. 

The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Perfians,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 
It  appears  that,  attentive  folely  to  war  during  the 
fhort  duration  of  their  empire,  they  applied  them- 
ielves  but  little  to  commerce,  to  extend  which  their 
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fituation  was  befides  not  very  favourable.  Laws 
among  them,  -when  once  enacted,  could  not  be  re¬ 
pealed  or  changed,  even  by  the  power  which  efta- 
blilhed  them  ;  hence  we  read  in  the  fcriptures  of  the 
<4  law  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  which  altereth 
<e  not.”  The  reftraint  thus  impofed  on  their 
kings  is  the  more  furprizing,  as  the  Medes  treated 
them  with  a  reverence  approaching  to  adoration. 
No  perfon  might  prefume  to  laugh  or  fpit  in  their 
prefence.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  the  fu- 
preme  title  of  king  of  kings.  This  flattery  v-as 
adopted  by  the  Parthians  and  the  Perfians.  Sapor, 
a  king  of  the  latter,  writing  to  a  Roman  emperor, 
flyled  hirnfelf  the  king  of  kings,  related  to  the 
“  liars,  and  brother  to  the  fun  and  moon.” 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Median  empire  we  again 
find  a  Semiramis,  who,  fometimes  beneficent,  re¬ 
moved  precipices,  drained  marfhes,  and  levelled 
mountains  ;  and  fometimes,  gratifying  her  pride, 
hewed  out  of  a  rock  her  own  llatue  of  gigantic 
fize,  furrounded  by  a  hundred  horfemen.  Jealous 
of  the  fame  of  every  predeceffor,  fne  deftroyed  the 
proud  Ecbatana,  and  removed  its  treafures  to  the 
Babylon  fne  had  founded.  Thus  are  the  events  of 
the  world  merely  a  circle  of  creations  and  de- 
ftruclions.  Eight  kings  fucceeded  her,  whofe  very 
names  are  equally  uncertain  with  the  expeditions 
attributed  to  them.  The  kingdom,  either  from  in¬ 
capacity  on  their  part,  or  the  peculiar  ccurfa  of 
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events,  fell  into  anarchy.  Happy  the  country 
which,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  finds  a  man  capable  of 
adminiftering  juftice  and  governing  it ! 

Among  the  perfons  on  whom  the  Medes  had 
been  obliged,  during  this  ftate  of  anarchy,  to  con¬ 
fer  .authority,  was  one  named  Dejoces,  who  dis¬ 
played  extraordinary  abilities  for  government.  He 
was  affable,  accurate,  an  intelligent  mediator,  and 
an  upright  judge.  From  the  province  in  which  he 
prefided  his  fame  fpread  through  all  the  others ; 
and  he  law  himfelf,  at  length,  the  arbitrator  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Having  reached  this  point,  the 
artful  Dejoces  declared  that  the  labour  he  was 
obliged  to  undergo  was  too  great  for  his  ffrength  ; 
that  his  health  was  much  impaired ;  and  that  he 
fuffered  confiderably  in  his  fortune,  becaufe  he  had 
not  fufficient  time  to  employ  in  the  management  of 
his  private  affairs.  Having  taken  care  that  thefe 
complaints  fhould  be  every-where  made  public,  De¬ 
joces  Ihut  his  doors,  and  would  liften  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  no  perfon.  It  was  foon  perceived  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  government.  The  difor- 
ders  increafed,  and  the  people  affembled  to  find  a 
remedy.  Dejoces  luborned  perfons  to  declare  that 
the  only  one  was  to  make  him  king.  The  whole 
affembly  acquiefced  in  this  opinion ;  the  propofal 
was  approved  by  acclamation,  and  an  offer  of  the 
throne  made  to  Dejoces,  by  whom  it  was  accepted. 

The  fox  then  became  a  lion.  It  is  obferved  that 
this  man,  before  fo  eafy  of  accefs,  Ihut  himfelf  up  in 
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his  palace,  was  continually  furrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous  guard,  and  became  a  defpot.  Probably, 
during  his  popularity,  he  had  remarked  that  the 
multitude  are  eafier  governed  by  force  than  by  kind- 
nefs.  He  therefore  punifhed  with  feverity,  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  rewarded  with  generofity. 
From  him  originated  the  fage  laws  by  which  the 
Medes  were  civilized  ;  and  his  adminiftration  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  brilliant  reigns  of  his  de- 
fcendants. 

Phraortes  invaded  and  fubdued  Perfia,  the  con- 
queft  of  which  rendered  him  proud  ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  attacked  Affyria,  but  was  defeated  and  killed. 

His  fon  Cyaxares  avenged  him,  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  Media  ravaged  by  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  Scythians,  to  whom,  for  a  long  time,  he 
was  able  to  oppofe  but  a  feeble  refiftance.  To  de¬ 
liver  himfelf  from  them  entirely  he  had  recourfe  to 
an  aft:  of  barbarity,  which  has  been  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  imitated.  He  invited  the  principal  Scy¬ 
thians  to  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  at  which  he 
caufed  them  all  to  be  maffacred.  His  fubjefts,  in¬ 
formed  of  it  murdered  them  in  like  manner,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities ;  many,  however,  fill  re¬ 
mained,  who  were  made  Haves,  and  employed  as 
domeftics  and  officers  of  the  kitchen.  Some  of  the 
latter  being  perfonally  ill-treated  by  Cyaxares,  in 
revenge  killed  a  youth  of  whom  he  was  fond,  and 
dr  effing  his  flefh  like  venifon,  ferved  it  up  at  the 
king’s  table.  Cyaxares,  after  having  made  him- 


felf  feared  by  the  Babylonians,  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  them,  lhared  with  them  his  conquefts, 
and  left  the  kingdom,  then  in  the  height  of  its 
power,  to  Aftyages  his  fon. 

Among  the  Hebrew  captives  divided  by  the 
Medes  with  the  Aflyrians  was  a  Jewifti  maiden,  of 
great  beauty,  named  Either.  Aftyages  added  her 
to  the  number  of  his  wives.  She  had  been  followed 
into  Media  by  Mordecai,  her  uncle,  a  wife  and  pru¬ 
dent  man,  who  by  a  fortunate  chance  difcovered  a 
confpiracy,  and  gave  information  of  it  to  the  king’s 
council,  which  availed  itfeif  of  his  intelligence,  but 
gave  him  no  reward.  Aftyages,  cauftng  the  annals 
of  his  reign  to  be  read  to  him,  found  this  circum* 
ftance  recorded  in  them,  and  obferving  that  this  fer- 
vice  and  fidelity  had  never  been  recompenfed,  he 
fent  for  Hainan,  his  firft  minifter,  and  faid  to  him : 
“  What  fhall  I  do  for  the  man  to  whoml  would 
“  given  diftinguilhed  proof  of  the  greateft  efteem  ?’s 
Hainan,  elated  with  pride,  imagined  that  the  man 
to  whom  the  king  wilhed  to  give  a  diftinguilhed 
proof  of  his  efteem  could  be  no  other  than  him- 
felf:  he,  therefore,  anfwered :  “Sire,  let  this  man 
u  be  arrayed  in  the  royal  apparel  which  the  king 
“  ufeth  to  wear,  and  let  him  be  mounted  on  the 
“  horfe  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  fet  the 
“  crown  royal  on  his  head ;  and  let  one  of  the 
“  lung’s  molt  noble  princes  lead  him  by  the  bridle, 
“  and  proclaim  before  him :  Thus  fhall  it  be  done 
^  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  ho- 
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«  nour.” — “  Go,”  replied  the  monarch,  “  and  do 
«  unto  Mordecai  even  as  thou  haft  faid.” 

Haman  obeyed,  but  with  his  heart  inflamed  with 
rage,  becaufe  he  detefted  Mordecai,  who  had  con- 
ftantly  refufed  humbly  to  bow  and  cringe  to  him. 
He  determined  on  vengeance,  watched  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  and  by  furprize  induced  the  king 
to  ftgn  an  order  for  a  maflacre  of  all  the  Jews  in 
his  dominions  on  the  fame  day.  His  atrocious 
fcheme  was  foon  divulged,  and  Mordecai  fent  in¬ 
formation  of  it  to  Either,  exhorting  her,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  ufe  every  means  in  her  power  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  king  to  recal  his  cruel  command.  But, 
to  e fleet  this,  it  was  firft  neceflary  that  lhe  Ihould 
venture  into  the  royal  prefence  ;  and  a  law,  proba¬ 
bly  made  in  the  time  of  Dejoces,  who  had  found  it 
to  his  intereft  to  render  himfelf  inacceflible,  forbad 
any  perfon  to  approach  the  monarch  uncalled  for, 
under  pain  of  death.  Either,  after  much  hefita- 
tion,  refolved  to  break  this  law  j  but  on  entering 
the  king’s  apartment,  lhe  was  overpowered  by  her 
fears,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
Her  fituation  heighthened  her  charms,  and  Ally- 
ages,  haftily  defending  from  his  throne,  extended 
towards  her  his  feeptre,  which  was  the  token  of 
pardon  and  favour.  He  Aliened  to  her  petition, 
and,  aftonilhed  at  the  cruelty  which  his  perfidiofts 
minifter  had  fo  nearly  caufed  him  to  commit,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death,  and  appointed  Mordecai  to 
his  place. 
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By  events  fimilar  to  this  were  the  Jews  frequently  Cy  axsres II, 
confoled  in  their  llavery.  One  of  them,  named  H5°' 
Daniel,  after  having  been  fixty-five  years  principal 
of  the  council  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  became 
firfb  minifter  to  Cyaxares  II.  the  fon  and  fucceifor 
of  Aftyages.  The  confidence  with  which  this  prince 
honoured  him  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  they  plotted  his  ruin.  To  effect  their 
bafe  defign,  they  prevailed  on  the  king  to  iflue  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  any  perfon  from  addreff- 
ing  a  petition  during  thirty  days  to  any  god  or 
man  except  himfelf,  under  pain  of  being  call  to 
the  lions  which  were  kept  to  devour  criminals. 

They  were  certain  that  Daniel  was  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  his  religion  to  abftain  from  the  a&s  of 
devotion  it  prefcribed.  In  fa£t,  he  continued  to 
pray  almoft  publicly  every  day,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  den  of  lions,  which  had  previoufly  been  > 

kept  for  fome  time  without  food  to  render  them 
more  fierce  and  voracious.  But  the  God  of  the 
Jews  miraculoufiy  preferved  him  ;  and  the  king  the 
next  day  caufed  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  den, 
and  threw  into  it  his  accufers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  who  were  inftantly  devoured. 

Cyaxares  II.  was  the  lad  king  of  the  Medes. 

Aftyages,  his  father,  had  given  Mandane,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  marriage  to  a  Perfian  named  Cambyfes. 

They  had  a  fon  named  Cyrus,  who  united  under 
his  power  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Perfians  and 
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Pcrfia,  be¬ 
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dii',  t;he  Red 
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Productions. 


Climate. 


the  Medes,  when  the  latter  loft  its  name,  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  former. 

Persians. 

Perfia  is^  perhaps,  the  molt  delightful  country 
of  Afia.  Befides  the  vegetable  productions  com¬ 
mon  to  this  part  of  the  world,  as  rice  and  excel¬ 
lent  fruits,  it  produces  wheat  and  wine,  which 
are  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Perfumes  and  medicinal 
plants  are  not  rare  ;  and  feveral  of  the  provinces 
furnifh  metals,  which  the  ancient  Perfians  were 
able  fkilfully  to  manufacture.  Kirvan  produces 
filver  ;  Plyrcania,  iron  and  Reel ;  and  Mezanderan, 
copper.  The  mountains  and  vallies  afford  alum, 
fuiphur,  fait,  naphtha,  marbles,  turquoifes ;  and  the 
Per  Ran  gulph,  the  fineff:  pearls  in  the  fea.  The 
ground  is  aimoft  every-where  enamelled  with  flow¬ 
ers  ;  jafmins,  tulips,  anemonies,  ranunculas,  jon¬ 
quils,  and  tuberofes,  grow  there  wild.  The  molt 
excellent  dates  and  the  belt  opium  are  likewife  na¬ 
tives  of  this  country.  In  fine,  there  is  in  Perfia 
an  abundance  of  every  thing  which  nature  pro¬ 
duces  but  fparingly  in  all  other  countries. 

Only  one  venomous  plant  is  the  offspring  of  its 
foil.  Its  name  fignifies,  in  Perfian,  the  flower 
which  poifons  the  wind ;  becaule,  during  great 
heats,  its  emanations  corrupt  the  air  that  pafles' 
over  it,  and  render  it  mortal  to  thofe  who 
breathe  it. 

Except  where  this  plant  grows,  the  air  is  ex* 
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tremely  falubrious,  and  frefhened  by  rivers,  which 
are  not  large  but  numerous :  the  waters  of  the 
fprings  are  carried  through  narrow  canals  well 
adapted  for  watering  the  declivities,  before  they 
defcend  into  the  plains  they  fertilize.  Violent 
dorms  are  rare,  nor  is  thunder  and  lightening  fre¬ 
quent,  but  there  is  fometimes  danger  from  earth¬ 
quakes. 

The  Perfian  horfes  are  much  efteemed,  and  are  Animal?, 
not  inferior  to  the  Arabian.  The  women  ride 
on  mules  and  afles,  which  are  fometimes  fold  at 
high  prices.  Camels  are  ufeful  for  long  journeys, 
and  the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens.  Cattle  are 
numerous  in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  af¬ 
fords  them  plentiful  fudenance.  Among  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  lions  and  tigers.  Some  travellers 
tell  us  of  lizards  an  ell  long,  and  enormous  toads, 
moft  difguding  to  the  fight,  but  which  are  not 
poifonous. 

Birds  of  every  fpecies  are  numerous ;  but  the 
pelican,  or  water-carrier,  is  peculiar  to  Perfla. 

This  fowl  feeds  on  filh,  yet  ufually  lives  as  far  as 
it  can  from  rivers,  fometimes  the  didance  of  two 
days’  journey,  for  fear  of  being  furprized.  When 
prefled,  however,  by  hunger  and  third:,  it  repairs 
to  the  dreams  to  procure  provifion  for  itfelf  and 
its  young  ones,  which  it  carries  in  a  large  pouch, 
below  its  bill,  big  enough  to  contain  a  lamb.  We 
are  tempted  to  confider  as  a  fable  what  hidorians 
and  travellers  tell  us  very  ferioufly  of  a  bird,  named 
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Peifepotis. 


abmd-C ,  that  eats  locufts,  which  certainly  is  not 
wonderful ;  but  they  add,  that  it  is  fo  fond  of  the 
water  of  a  certain  fountain  in  Badriana,  that  it  will 
follow  every-where  a  perfon  who  has  a  bottle  of  it, 
provided  it  has  not  been  in  a  houfe,  which  appears 
to  deprive  it  of  its  virtue.  We  may  likewife  be¬ 
lieve,  if  we  pleafe,  that  the  fifhermen  of  the  Cafpian. 
lea  are  fo  certain  of  the  produce  of  their  net,  that, 
they  throw  back  into  the  fea  all  the  fifh  that  they 
cannot  fell  before  funfet,  without  preferving  any 
for  their  fubfiftence  the  next  day. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Perfia  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  principal  are- — a  fubterranean  river 
perceivable  through  a  cleft  in  the  ground  ;  a  cavern, 
from  the  roof  of  which  water  drops,  and  forms  lla- 
ladites ;  the  bezoar,  procured  from  the  goats  of 
Chorafan,  which  was  formerly  held  to  be  fove- 
reignly  medicinal ;  and  a  finrub  which  is  poifonous 
to  afles,  but  no  other  animal.  As  for  artificial  cu¬ 
riofities,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  feek  them  among 
the  modern  Perfians,  who  totally  difregard  works 
of  art.  The  voluptuous  mahomet*m,  fhut  up  in 
his  feraglio,  feeks  only  to  take  a  foretafle  of  the 
plealures  promifed  by  his  prophet,  without  trou¬ 
bling  himfelf  t,o  ornament  the  inn  which  he  is  foon 
to  quit.  The  ancient  Perfian,  on  the  contrary, 
was  anxious  to  embellifh  the  habitation  of  hin^felf 
and  his  defeendants,  and  imprels  on  his  monu¬ 
ments'  the  feal  ”f  immortality.. 

In  the  mol  beautiful  plain  of  the  caff,  traverfed 
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by  the  Araxes,  and  watered  by  a  multitude  of 
finall  flreams  defcending  from  the  mountains  that 
furround  it ;  in  this  plain,  Hill  peopled  by  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  villages*  feparated  by  tufted 
groves  and  odoriferous  gardens,  anciently  flood  the 
magnificent  Perfepolis,  the  capital  worthy  an  em¬ 
pire  fo  rich  and  powerful.  Its  ruins  imprefs  the 
fpectator  with  a  fentiment  of  mingled  admiration 
and  grief.  The  city  and  the  palace  were  fituate 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whofe  windings  and  af- 
cent  have  been  ably  employed  by  the  artifl  for  con¬ 
venience  and  decoration.  In  the  folid  granite  are 
cut  figures,  which  neither  time  nor  the  deflruclive 
fury  of  conquerors  have  been  able  to  efface.  Some 
of  thefe  are  emblematical  or  hiflorical ;  others  re- 
prefent  battles,  hunting-matches,  and  ancient  cere¬ 
monies,  religious  and  profane.  They  are  raifed  on 
the  periftyles,  interwoven  between  the  columns, 
and  adorn  the  walls  of  tombs,  not  only  around  the 
principal  palace,  but  at  a  considerable  diflance 
among  the  mountains.  Thefe  figures  fliew  that 
men  in  ancient  Perfia  were,  as  we  flill  fee  them, 
of  a  lofty  flature,  and  noble  demeanour ;  that  they 
were  mufcular,  with  animated  countenances  and 
aftive  limbs.  The  female  figures  are  of  majeflic 
flature,  and  have  more  of  dignity  than  grace.  They 
are  obferved  to  have  a  difdainful,  haughty,  and  * 
commanding  air,  correfponding  to  the  authority 
they  are  faid  to  have  exercifed  over  their  hufbands 
and  children. 
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The  Perfians  are  defcended  from  Shem,  by  Elam 
his  fon.  His  defendants  peopled  Sufiana,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  fcripture  are  called  Elamites.  Their  go¬ 
vernment  has  always  been  monarchical,  and  their 
crown  hereditary. 

During  a  long  fucceflion  of  kings,  who  were  all 
abfolute  fovereigns,  their  throne  was  eflablifhed, 
and  furrounded  with  a  majefly  which  induced  the 
Perfians  to  confider  them  as  divinities.  The  will 
of  the  monarch  was  the  fupreme  law.  At  his 
coronation  he  received  a  tiara,  which  he  alone 
wore,  rifmg  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  the  tiaras 
of  his  courtiers  and  nobles  being  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  A  purple 
and  white  riband,  named  a  diadem',  girt  the  tiara 
of  the  emperor.  As  his  acceffion  to  the  throne 
was  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings,  his  death  caufed 
an  univerfal  mourning.  On  this  occafion,  and  on 
this  only,  every  family  extinguifhed  the  facred  fire, 
which  it  was  ufual  to  keep  burning  as  a  tutelary 
divinity. 

The  Perfian  monarchs,  poffeffing  a  vafl  empire, 
changed  the  place  of  their  abode  according  to  the 
temperature  in  which  they  chofe  to  refide.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  had  palaces  in  the  northern,  and 
others  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  it.  That  in  which 
they  dwelt  was  for  the  time  reverenced  as  a  confe- 
crated  temple.  The  bed,  or  throne,  was  of  maffive 
gold,  ftudded  with  precious  ftones,  and  the  walls 
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inlaid  with  gold,  filver,  amber,  and  ivory ;  whence 
we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
other  parts.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  calket, 
containing  a  great  fum  of  money.  It  was  called 
the  royal  pillozv ,  probably  becaufe  it  contributed 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  fovereign.  How  many 
monarchs  have  had  their  fleep  difturbed  for  want  _ 
of  this  precaution ! 

Pleafure  was  the  fovereign  good  of  thefe  volup¬ 
tuous  princes.  One  of  thorn,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
enjoyments  furnilhed  by  the  luxuries  of  his  palace, 
was  not  alhamed  to  promife,  by  an  edidt,  a  reward 
to  him  who  fhould  invent  a  new  pleafure.  It  was 
not,  however,  from  their  not  having  been  inftrudt- 
ed  in  virtuous  principles,  that  they  thus  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  debauchery,  for  their  education  was 
attended  to  with  the  utmoft  care,  as  we  may  infer 
from  that  of  their  fubjects. 

aAt  the  age  of  five  years,  the  child  was  taken  Eduction, 
from  the  women,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
magi,  who  taught  him,  Hill  more  by  their  example 
than  their  inftrudtions,  to  pradlife  every  virtue, 
and  avoid  every  vice  ;  among  which  latter  they 
efpecially  reckoned  lying,  and  .contradling  debts. 

At  feventeen  years  of  age,  the  children  of  men  of 
rank  were  admitted  among  the  king’s  guards,  and 
accompanied  him  in  the  chafe,  or  on  warlike  expe¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  known  to  what  age  fathers  pre- 
ferved  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  child¬ 
ren  ;  but  they  were  retrained  by  the  laws  from 
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exercifmg  it  for  fmall  faults,  or  for  a  fmgle  crime. 
The  fame  reftridtion  limited  the  defpotifm  of  their 
monarchs. 

Manntis  The  Perfians  confidered  a  numerous  pofterity  as 
Cuftotr.s.  the  gift  of  heaven  ;  and  the  fathers  of  large  fami¬ 
lies  received  a  reward  from  the  Hate.  They  cele¬ 
brated  their  birth-days  with  magnificence ;  and 
were  fond  of  opportunities  to  give  entertainments,  in 
which  they  were  not  fparing  of  their  excellent  wine, 
nor  very  cenforious  of  thofe  who  drank  it  to  excefs. 
They  deliberated  on  important  affairs  in  their  ban¬ 
quets,  but  came  to  no  refolution  till  the  next  day, 
while  faffing. 

Both  in  their  vifits  and  cafual  meetings  they  be¬ 
haved  towards  each  other  with  the  greatefl  polite- 
nefs,  which  they  expreffed  by  the  moil  refpedtful 
geftures  and  afiedtionate  embraces.  In  general, 
they  teftified  a  great  efleem  for  their  countrymen, 
though  no  people  appear  to  have  been  more  dif- 
pofed  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  even  the  vices,  of 
other  nations. 

Admmiftra-  The  Perfians  had  no  law  againfl  parricide,  con- 
tonutju!  pjge]qng  tp]s  cl-jme  as  impoffible ;  and  when  anyac- 

cufation  of  that  kind  was  preferred,  the  judges  de¬ 
clared  it  unfounded.  In  criminal  trials  they  had  a 
very  wife  practice,  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  could 
be  every-where  adopted.  The  judge  was  obliged 
to  examine  the  whole  conduct  of  the  culprit ;  and 
if  his  bad  adtions  exceeded  the  good,  he  underwent 
the  punifhment  due  to  his  crime  5  but  if  it  was  found 
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that  his  good  addons  were  mere  numerous  than 
the  bad,  he  either  received  a  full  pardon,  or  at 
lead;  a  proportionate  mitigation  of  his  punilhment. 

Their  punilhments  were  dreadful.  That  of  the 
trough,  or  boat,  {hews  a  diabolical  refinement  of 
cruelty  in  the  inventor.  It  confifted  in  placing  the 
miferable  fufFcrer  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  covering 
him  with  another,  leaving  out  his  head,  feet,  and 
hands, '  which  were  rubbed  with  honey  to  attract 
the  flies,  and  other  infebts,  to  ding  and  torment 
him,  while  the  worms,  produced  by  his  excrements, 
devoured  his  entrails.  In  this  condition  they  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  burning  fun,  and  prolonged  his 
life  and  tortures  by  forcing  him  to  fwallow  nourifh- 
ment.  Some  wretched  beings  have  lived  feventeen. 
days  in  this  horrible  Rate.  Poifoners  were  preflfed 
to  dfeath  between  two  Hones ;  though  the  punifli- 
ment  of  high-treafon  was  only  beheading. 

They  had  a  great  number  of  eunuchs,  their  jea-  Jeaioufr. 
loufy  always  having  been,  as  it  Hill  is,  extremely 
violent.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  touch  any  of 
the  king’s  women,  even  by  accident ;  to  approach 
too  near  them  when  they  travelled,  or  not  to  get 
out  of  their  way  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  They 
had  many  wives  and  concubines,  one  of  whom  was 
miftrefs  over  the  reft,  and  frequently  cruel.  We 
cannot  be  certain  whether  it  was  a  cuftorn  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  nation,  or  only  that  of  a  few 
grandees,  to  marry  their  fillers,  and  even  their 
daughters  \  but  authors  accufe  them  of  cohabiting 
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with  their  own  mothers.  They  perhaps  derived 
this  (hocking  Iicentioufnefs  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Phoenicians,  among  whom  we  know  that  it 
was  authorized,  or  at  lead  permitted. 

inflations.  They  had  all  the  inditutions,  political,  civil,  mi¬ 
litary,  and  religious,  which  are  found  in  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  government.  They  had  laws  for  their 
rural  occupations,  and  a  falutary  police  in  their  ci¬ 
ties.  They  were  careful  to  make  and  maintain 
roads,  and  had  an  edablifhed  pod — or  at  lead  an 
equivalent,  in  foot  couriers,  trained  to  their  em¬ 
ployment.  They  coined  money  of  fuch  pure  gold 
that  it  was  in  great  requed  among  all  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  Their  commerce  with  other  countries  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  extenfive.  As  to 
the  fciences,  the  celebrity  of  the  magi'  proves  that 
they  were  cultivated  in  Perda  with  great  fuccefs. 
The  magi  applied  themfelves  principally  to  ma¬ 
thematics  and  adronomy,  which  they  had  learned 
of  the  Indians,  together  with  other  fciences  and 
religious  myderies,  of  which  we  have  now  no 
knowledge.  It  appears  that  they  were  jealous  of 
their  becoming  too  public,  for  they  confined  them 
to  their  colleges,  and  only  communicated  them  to 
a  few  tried  adepts,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  over  whofe  education  they  prefided. 

Mitury  ter-  Every  Perfian  was  born  a  foldier.  The  military 
fervice  was  a  drift  obligation :  an  exemption  from 
it  was  not  permitted  ;  even  to  require  it  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  crime.  Of  this,  the  following  anecdote 
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is  a  terrible  example.  An  old  man  had  rendered 
a  confiderable  fervice  to  the  ftate  :  “  Afk  of  me,” 
faid  the  king,  “  the  reward  you  choofe,  and  I  pro- 
<e  mife  to  grant  it  you.”  “  Sire,”  replied  the  old 
man,  “  I  am  become  infirm,  and  have  need  of  af- 
“  fiftance.  I  have  five  fons  in  the  army :  permit 
“  the  eldeft  to  return  home  to  attend  and  comfort 
<(  me.”  The  king  made  no  anfwer,  but  ordered 
the  wretched  fon  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  caufed  the 
army  to  file  off  between  the  halves  of  his  yet  pal¬ 
pitating  body. 

In  confequence  of  their  deftination  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  ftate,  the  Perftans  never  quitted  their  arms, 
even  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  were  thus 
continually  ready  to  repair  to  their  ftandards. 
They  ferved  without  pay,  or  other  recompenfe 
than  their  Ihare  of  the  fpoil.  Their  defenfive  arms 
confifted  in  a  tiara,  or  head-piece,  fo  thick  as  to  be 
proof  againft  all  kinds  of  cffenfive  weapons ;  a  coat 
of  mail,  wrought  like  fcales,  and  made  with  ileeves ; 
cuirafles,  and  a  wicker  buckler.  Their  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons  were  javelins  and  ftiort  fwords,  bows  of  un¬ 
common  length,  and  arrows  of  reeds  which' broke  in 
the  wound.  Their  horfes  were  covered  with  thick 
lkins :  they  managed  them  with  great  addrefs,  and 
fhot  their  arrows  with  aftoniftiing  dexterity,  efpe- 
cially  in  their  flight ;  a  practice  which  they  had  in 
common  with  the  Parthians. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  they  invented  armed  chariots, 
which  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  a  plain  country.  In 
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their  military  equipage  they  difplayed  great  luxury. 
They  wore  over  their  armour  cloaks  of  a  purple, 
or  kill  more  lively  colour,  which  gave  them  an  ef¬ 
feminate  air,  though  it  could  not  diminidr  their 
courage.  A  Perfian  army  in  its  marches  and  re¬ 
views  prefented  a  magnificent  fpedtacle.  The 
monarch  was  in  the  centre,  furrounded  by  his 
choicelt  troops,  whole  ornaments  were  more  or  lefs 
fplendid  according  to  their  diflance  from  his  per¬ 
ron.  The  royal  Itandard,  which  was  a  golden  ea¬ 
gle,  and  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  drawn  by  fix  white 
hordes,  preceded  the  king.  He  was  followed  by 
his  children,  his  wives,  and  thofe  of  his  principal 
nobles :  an  embarrafling  train,  but  which  had  its 
utility. — Warriors  who  fought  within  view  of  all 
they  held  mod  dear,  mud  conquer  or  die. 

Uwj.  Their  laws  had  for  their  object  rather  to  prevent 

than  to  punifh  crimes ;  and  to  infpire  a  love  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  horror  of  vice.  From  their  infancy  thefe 
principles  were  inculcated  in  their  fchools,  which 
were  under  the  direction,  not  of  mercenary  maders, 
but  of  men  of  generous  birth  and  tried  probity. 
The  difcipline  of  thefe  fchools  was  fevere,  and  the 
youth  were  allowed  no  other  food  but  bread  and 
credes,  and  no  drink  but  water  ;  and  even  thefe 
were  purchafed  by  violent  exercifes  from  an  early 
hour.  Thofe  who  had  not  paded  through  theie 
fchools  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  offices  or 
employments.  The  Perfians  were,  perhaps,  the 
only  people  who  have  enacted  a  penal  law  againd 
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ingratitude.  The  king  permitted  advice  to  be 
given  him :  but  he  who  adventured  to  give  it  muR 
'(land  on  an  ingot  of  gold,  which  he  carried  away 
with  him  as  his  reward  if  his  advice  was  approved  j 
but  if  it  was  not,  he  was  publicly  fcourged. 

Every  province  had  its  treafury.  The  imports  tmjwfe. 
were  for  a  long  time  voluntary.  The  firft  king 
who  levied  them  was,  by  way  of  reproach,  called 
the  merchant .  Some  diftridts  paid  in  kind ;  others 
provided  for,  or  entertained  the  court,  or  a  part  of 
it,  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months.  Some  pro¬ 
vinces  were  required  to  defray  certain  portions  of 
the  royal  expenditure,  as  that  of  the  king’s  Rabies, 
his  -buildings,  or  the  drefs  and  ornaments  of  the 
queen.  Ethiopia,  when  it  was  fubdued,  fent  gold ; " 
Arabia,  perfumes ;  and  Colchis,  a  hundred  boys, 
and  as  many  girls. 

The  religion  prevalent  in  Perfia  till  the  dertruc- 

°  ...  .  Theilro. 

tion  of  the  empire,  and  carried  into  India  by  the 
Per  fees,  who  Rill  profefs  it,  merits  more  attention 
than  alrnoR  any  other.  It  was  at  firRpure  theifm, 
though  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham  debafed  by 
heterodox  opinions ;  but  they  have  ever  zealouily 
preferved  the  do&rine  of  the  unity  of  God :  and 
we  are  not  to  conclude  from  the  veneration  they 
fhewed,  and  Rill  Ihew,  to  fire  and  the  fun,  that  they 
have  ever  adored  either  the  element  or  the  lumi¬ 
nary.  ZoroaRer,  their  great  teacher,  directed  them 
to  turn  towards  the  fun,  or  the  fire,  when  they 
prayed  ;  but  the  prayers  which  they  recite  in.  this 
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petition  are  add  retied  folely  to  the  fovereign  Being* 
and  not  to  the  fymbols  of  him.  It  is  to  be  ob~ 
ferved,  that  certain  feels  hold  water  in  the  fame  ve¬ 
neration  as  fire,  and  they  are  equally  forbidden  to 
defile  it,  as  to  throw  into  the  fire  any  impure  fub- 
fiances. 

Tbeeibgy.  Their  theology  is  very  perplexed.  To  the  firft 
principle,  named  Orcmafdes — that  is,  good  or  juft— 
they  add  an  evil  principle,  who  according  to  fome 
is  co-eternal  with  the  good,  and  according  to  others 
produced  in  time  by  darknefs,  and  named  Ahriman. 
From  thefe  two  principles,  which  are  engaged  in 
perpetual  conteft,  originate  good  and  evil.  Evil  is 
punifhed  in  the  other  world  by  two  guilty  angels, 
whofe  puniihment  is  to  proportion  out  the  fufferings 
of  the  damned.  They  will,  however,  all  be  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  day  of  general  judgment,  which  will 
be  at  the  end  of  twelve  thoufand  years.  They  fay 
that  God  employed  fix  feafons  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  they  honour  the  commencement  of 
each  of  thefe  feafons  by  a  feftival  of  five  days?  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Ceremonies.  No  people  oP  whatever  religion  have  fo  many 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  worfhip,  preparatory,  ex¬ 
piatory,  and  initiatory,  which  they  pra&ife  with  a 
ferupufous  exactnefs,  though  they  are  irkfome  and 
fatiguing  from  their  multiplicity  and  length.  The 
Perfees  are  fubje&ed  to  no  legal  prohibition  from 
particular  meats ;  but  as  they  are  mild  and  com¬ 
pliant,  they  abftain  in  India  from  the  cow,  that 
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they  may  not  difpleafe  the  banians,  and  from  the 
hog  to  fatisfy  the  mahometans.  Their  marriages 
are  bled:  by  the  priefts,  to  whom  the  parties  declare 
their  confent.  The  prieft  is  likewife  called  to  per- 
fons  dying,  whom  he  exhorts,  and  for  whom  he 
prays  ;  but  he  never  approaches  them  when  dead, 
left  he  fhould  be  rendered  impure.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  to  the  tower  of  Jilcnce ,  where  it  is 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  It  therefore  infers 
neither  fire,  water,  air,  nor  earth.  The  Perfees  in. 
India  ftill  have  burial-places  of  this  kind  ;  but  they 
have  no  temples  but  private  houfes,  inftead  of  thofe 
pyre  a ,  or  temples  of  fire,  which  they  erefled  with 
fo  much  magnificence  in  the  country  over  which 
they  reigned,  and  which  were  anciently  as  numer¬ 
ous  as 'the  churches  in  catholic  countries. 

The  infancy  of  the  Perfian  empire  is  enveloped 
in  obfcurity.  Herodotus  has  attempted  to  eluci¬ 
date  it,  but  after  his  manner ;  that  is,  by  fupply- 
ing  the  place  of  uncertainty  by  fables.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  propenfity  to  invention,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  afcend  higher  than  Cyrus.  We  have 
feen  that  Aftyages.,  king  of  the  Medes,  gave  his. 
daughter,  Mandane  in  marriage  to  a  Perfian  named 
Cambyfes.  This  marriage  was  occafioned  by  the 
dreams  of  Aftyages.  He  dreamed  twice  :  the  firft 
time,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  flowed  from  his 
daughter  that  it  inundated  all  Afia ;  and  the  fe- 
cond,  that  a  vine  grew  out  of  the  body  of  Man¬ 
dane,  which  overfhadowed  all  that  part  of  the 
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world.  Thefe  dreams  were  interpreted  to  fignify, 
that  the  child  which  his  daughter  fhould  give  birth 
'  to  fhould  occupy  the  throne  of  Ally  ages,  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  empire  over  all  Afta.  Had  he  given  Man- 
dane  a  Median  for  a  hufband,  her  father  feared  he 
might  be  fupplanted  by  one  of  his  fubjects  \  he 
therefore  married  her  to  a  Perfian,  a  man  of  a  mild 
and  pacific  difpofition,  and  whom  he  did  not  think 
to  poffefs  fpirit  and  refolution  fufhcient  to  inftii 
into  his  fon  the  principles  of  revolt  and  conqueft. 

To  render  himfelf  ftill  more  fecure,  when  his 
daughter  was  pregnant  he  fent  for  her  into  Media, 
and  when  fhe  was  delivered  gave  the  child  to  the 
chief  of  his  fhepherds,  named  Harpagus,  with  or¬ 
ders,  under  pain  of  the  moft  cruel  punifhments,  to 
expofe  him  in  the  moft  defert  and  dangerous  part 
of  the  mountains.  Harpagus  could  not  conceal 
this  commifTion  from  his  wife,  who,  moved  by  the 
fmiles  of  the  infant,  requefted  to  be  permitted  to 
preferve  him  ;  and  Cyrus,  brought  up  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  the  fhepherd,  acquired  ftrength  by  ruftic 
exercifes,  and  lived  as  the  equal  of  his  comrades, 
over  whom,  however,  he  required  an  afcendancy, 
by  that  air  of  fuperiority  beftowed  on  him  by 
nature. 

In  their  fports,  if  any  authority  was  to  be  grant¬ 
ed,  it  was  conferred  on  him ;  and  they  had  one 
day  chofen  him  king.  Cyrus,  who  was  only  ten 
years  of  age,  commanded  with  dignity,  and  infilled 
that  his  orders  fhould  be  obeyed.  The  fon  of  a 
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great  lord,  who  was  one  among  them,  refufed  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  the  mimic  king  caufed  him  to  be  fe- 
verely  punifhed.  The  boy  complained  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  carried  his  complaint  to  the  king.  Ally- 
ages  wilhed  to  fee  the  little  monarch  who  knew  fo 
well  how  to  make  himfelf  obeyed  j  and  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  anfwers  obferved  fome  indications 
which  excited  his  fufpicions.  He  made  enquiry, 
and  difcovered  that  the  youth  was  his  grand-fon, 
who  had  not  been  put  to  death  according  to  his 
orders.  He  immediately  inflifted  a  cruel  punifh- 
ment  on  Harpagus,  by  caufing  the  limbs  of  his 
own  fon  to  be  ferved  up  to  him  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  He  afterwards  confulted  the  magi  how  he 
ought  to  a£t  by  the  young  prince.  They  anfwer- 
ed :  “  He  was  to  be  king  in  Media :  he  has  been  ; 
“  the  prefage  is  accomplilhed,  and  cannot  be  ful- 
“  filled  twice.”  On  this  anfwer,  Altyages  fent 
him  back  to  his  parents  in  Perfia. 

They  had  mourned  his  lofs,  and  the  miracle  of 
his  being  rellored  to  them  gave  them  the  utmolt 
joy.  When  they  were  informed  of  all  the  circum- 
ftances,  their  pity  for  the  Ihepherd,  Harpagus,  foon 
became  a  wrilh  to  ferve  and  benefit  him  ;  while  he, 
on  his  part,  had  conceived  an  ardent  third  of  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  the  connexions  he  had,  in  confequence 
of  his  office,  with  the  great  lords  of  Media,  afforded 
him  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  He  found  them 
difcontented,  and  the  people  murmuring  under  op- 
preffion.  He  communicated  to  Cyrus  his  obferva- 
vo  l.  1.  R 
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tions  on  the  Rate  of  affairs,  and  advifed  him  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity,  to  deliver  the  Perftans 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Medes. 

Cyrus  began  by  fabricating  a  letter  from  Afty- 
ages,  appointing,  him  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  Perfta,  which  he  cauied  to  be  read  in  the 
general  council  of  the  nation.  By  virtue  of  this 
letter  he  afiembled  the  army,  impofed  on  them 
fome  fevere  labours,  and  difmifted  them  extremely 
diffatisfied,  without  giving  them  either  meat  or 
drink.  The  next  day  he  fummoned  them  again, 
and  when  the  foldiers  only  expected  a  repetition  of 
their  fatiguing  labours,  they  were  not  a  little  fur- 
prized  to  find  a  rich  and  moft  plentiful  entertain¬ 
ment  prepared,  confifting  of  every  dainty  they 
could  wifh.  “  Which  life  do  you  prefer,”  faid 
Cyrus  to  them,-  “that  of  yefterday,  or  that  of  this 
day  ?”  “  It  admits  of  no  doubt,”  exclaimed  they 
all.  “  Well  then,”  fubjoined  Cyrus,  “  follow  riie, 
“  and  you  fhall-  continually  lead  the  life  of  to-day; 
“  but  if  you  refufe,  you  mu  ft  return  to  that  of 
“  yefterday,  under  the  government  of  the  Medes.” 

Ke  then  entered  the  kingdom  of  his  grand-father 
at  the  head  of  this  army,  which  he  had  infpired 
with  enthufiafm.  Ally  ages  had  the  imprudence 
to  entruft  the  command  of  his  troops  to  Harpagus, 
who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  twice  defeated,  and 
exulted  in  telling  the  king  of  Media,  when  made 
prifoner,  that  it  was  he  who  had  planned  the  re- 
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volution,  in  revenge  for  the  abominable  repaft 
which  he  had  caufed  to  be  ferved  up  to  him. 

The  life  of  Cyrus,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  is 
filled  with  the  marvellous  to  its  clofe.  He  makes 
him  engage  in  an  expedition  againft  Tomyris, 
queen  of  the'Maffagetse,  whofe  fon  he  defeats  and 
kills.  The  queen  takes  the  field  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  defeats  and  kills  Cyrus.  She  caufes  his 
dead  body  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  cutting  off 
his  head,  throws  it  into  a  veffel  filled  with  human 
blood,  exclaiming  “  Glut  thyfelf,  barbarian,  with 
u  that  blood,  after  which  thou  haft  fo  infatiably 
“  thirfted.” 

Xenophon,  in  his  life  of  Cyrus,  holds  a  middle  TrueHifto- 

r  y.  Cyrus, 

courfe  between  hiftory  and  fable.  He  is  fufpeded  *4°°- 
of  having  intended  to  give  leffons  for  princes,  in 
a  romance  founded  on  fafts.  According  to  him, 

Cyrus  was,  indeed,  the'  fon  of  Cambyfes  and  Man* 
dane,  but  was  educated  by  them  from,  his  infancy 
in  Perfia,  and  prefented  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
to  his  grand-father.  He  made  himfelf  extremely 
agreeable  at  the  court  of  Media,  and  made  his  firft 
campaigns  fo  much  to  his  honour,  that  Cyaxares 
II.  the  fucceffor  of  Ally  ages,  being  obliged  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  war  againft  the  king  of  Armenia,  gave 
his  nephew  the  command  of  his  troops.  Cyrus 
impofed  a  new  tribute  on  this  prince,  which  he 
refufed  to  pay.  From  that  time,  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  lived  on  the  mcft  friendly  terms,  and 
were  affociated  in  their  wars  and  victories.  Thev 
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commanded  together  the  allied  army  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Thymbra,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Crcefus  king  of  Lydia. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry ;  with  three  hundred  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes,  drawn  by  four  horfes  abreaft ;  a  great 
Rumber  of  larger  chariots  carrying  each  a  tower 
eighteen  feet  high,  containing  twenty  archers,  and 
drawn  by  fixteen  oxen  yoked  abreaft.  There  was 
likewife  a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  on  each 
of  which  were  mounted  two  Arabian  archers.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  fixteen  oxen 
yoked  abreaft  could  be  guided ;  or  how  towers 
eighteen  feet  high  could  be  carried  in  chariots. 
This  defcription,  however,  fufficiently  explains  to 
us  the  caufe  of  the  prodigious  carnage  made  in 
battles,  according  to  the  ancient  hiftorians  :  when 
an  army  having  all  thefe  incumbrances  was  once 
thrown  into  confufion,  it  mult  have  been  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fly  as  to  make  a  defenfe,  and  the  dead  mult 
have  been  heaped  up  in  piles.  Crcefus,  after  this 
battle,  was  made  prifoner  by  the  capture  of  Sardes, 
the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  Cyrus  replaced 
him  on  the  throne,  after  having  caufed  him  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  pile,  on  which  he  had  con¬ 
demned  him  to  expire  in  flames. 

Sardes  being  taken,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms 
againft  Babylon,  which  had  been  lately  fortified  by 
Nitocris,  and  took  it  by  ftratagem  j  for  having 
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turned  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates,  he  entered  the 
city  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  deftroyed  it  to  the 
foundations. 

At  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophets' for  the  end  Return  »f 
of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Cyrus,  without  know-  from^i- 
ing  that  he  did  fo,  executed  the  divine  decree.  He  VUy’  **63’ 
permitted,  by  a  folemn  edi&,  all  the  Jews  who  were 
captives  in  his  dominions  to  return  to  Jerufalem, 
and  rebuild  the  temple.  He  accompanied  this  in¬ 
dulgence  with  pecuniary  aid,  and  retrained  the 
malevolence  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  from  a  mean 
jealoufy,  wilhed  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  re-efta- 
blilhing  themfelves  in  their  country. 

Cyrus,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  Cambyfes, 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Perfia,  and  left  H/3‘ 
them  to  Cambyfes  his  eldeft,  bellowing  on  Smerdis, 
his  other  fon,  fome  confiderable  governments.  We 
have  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt  the  cruelties 
and  devaluations  committed  by  Cambyfes,  in  his 
war  againft  that  kingdom.  The  taking  of  Pelu- 
fium,  a  frontier  town,  and  the  key  of  Egypt,  fe- 
cured  to  him  the  conqueft  of  the  country.  He 
obtained  poffellion  of  it  by  ftratagem.  Knowing 
that  the  garrifon  was  compofed  almolf  entirely  of 
Egyptians,  with  whom  certain  animals  were  fa- 
cred,  he  caufed  the  foldiers  who  mounted  to  the 
affault  to  drive  before  them  a  number  of  cats, 
dogs,  Iheep,  and  other  animals,  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  dared  not  hurt,  and  by  this  means  obtained 
poffellion  of  the  city. 
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Having  thus  made  himfelf  matter  of  Egypt,  his 
ambition  led  him  to  conquer  Ethiopia  ;  and  with 
that  view  he  fent  into  the  country,  under  the  title 
of  ambafladors,  fpies  loaded  with  prefents.  The 
emperor  of  Ethiopia  received  them,  and  faid  to 
them  :  “  I  know  your  intention.  If  your  fovereign 
<c  were  wife,  he  would  be  contented  with  what  he 

has  obtained,  and  not  feek  to  load  with  chains 
u  a  prince  who  has  done  him  no  injury.  Carry 
“  to  him  my  bow,”  added  he,  bending  it  before 
them,  44  and  tell  him  I  advife  him  not  to  make  war 
44  till  his  Perfians  are  able  to  draw  a  bow  like  this 
44  as  eafily  as  I  do.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him 
44  thank  the  gods,  that  they  have  never  prompted 
44  the  Ethiopians  to  wifh  to  extend  the  limits  of 
44  their  empire.” 

This  meflage  of  defiance  irritated  Cambyfes,  and, 
without  provifions,  or  taking  the  neceflary  precau¬ 
tions,  he  began  his  march  for  Ethiopia,  a  country 
rendered  inacceffibje  by  the  fandy  deferts  which 
furrounded  it.  He  was  quickly  in  want  of  pro¬ 
vifions,  water,  and  every  neceflary.  He  continued 
to  advance,  however,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
cultivated  country.  Elis  foldiers  fought  for  the 
few  blades  of  grafs  they  could  find,  killed,  and  ate 
their  beafts  of  burthen,  and  were  at  laft  reduced  to 
prey  on  each  other.  They  drew  lots,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  devoted  to  furnifh  fuftenance  to  the 
reft.  Cambyfes  was  then  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  brought  back  a  fmall  troop  of  emaciated 
wretches,  more  like  fkeletons  than  men,  inftead  of 
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the  numerous  army  with  which  he  fet  out.  An¬ 
other  army  which  he  had  fent  at  the  fame  time  to 
pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  perilhed,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fands,  as  no  intelligence  what  be¬ 
came  of  it  was  ever  received. 

It  was  then  that  the  ferocious  charadter  of  Cam-  Cruelt  es  of 

v  Cambyfes. 

byfes,  foured  by  misfortunes,  impelled  him  to  com¬ 
mit  cruelties  which  rendered  him  the  execration  of 
the  Egyptians,  whom  he  relentlefsly  opprelfed  ;  and 
afterwards  of  his  own  fubjects,  the  witnelfes  and 
victims  of  his  barbaritv.  His  brother  Smerdis,  who 
had  no  refemblance  to  him,  became  the  objedt  of 
his  jealoufy  and  his  fufpicions ;  and  he  caufed  him 
to  be  aflaffinated  by  Prexafpes  his  principal  favou¬ 
rite.  Love  entered  into  the  heart  of  this  monfter, 
but  only  to  Ihew  its  ferocity.  He  had  a  filler, 
named  Meroe,  whofe  charms  had  excited  his  paf- 
fion.  The  cuftom  of  intermarrying  with  filters 
was  not  then  eltablilhed  in  Perfia  ;  he,  therefore, 
fummoned  the  magi,  and  afked  their  advice ;  and 
they,  placed  between  the  fword  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  public  efteem,  which  an  anfwer  too  favourable 
to  his  criminal  intentions  might  make  them  forfeit, 
extricated  themfelves  from  the  dilemma  with  fome 
addrefs.  “  There  is  not,”  faid  they,  “  any  law 
£<  which  authorizes  a  brother  to  marry  a  filter* 

6S  but  there  is  one  which  permits  an  emperor  to 
act  according  to  his  good  pleafure.”  Meroe 
was  thus  conligned  to  his  arms. 

She  was  mild  and  compalhonate,  and  her  fenli- 
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bility  was  her  deltrudtion.  She  was  one  day  pre- 
fent  at  a  combat  between  a  lion  and  a  dog,  in 
which,  when  the  latter  was  almoil  overpowered, 
another  dog  of  the  fame  litter  rulhed  upon  the  lion 
and  faved  him.  This  fpettacle  entertained  the  king  ; 
but  turning  towards  his  filler,  now  his  wife,  and 
perceiving  her  eyes  moiftened  with  tears,  he  alked 
her  why  Ihe  wept.  44  Alas !”  faid  Ihe,  with  artlefs 
fimplicity,  44  there  was  none  to  fave  my  brother 
“  Smerdis.”  The  brutal  monarch  immediately 
gave  her  fo  violent  a  kick,  that  being  pregnant  Ihe 
died  foon  after. 

Prexafpes,  who  had  executed  the  fentence  palled 
on  Smerdis,  was  punilhed  by  Cambyfes  himfelf  for 
his  bafe  compliance.  He  enquired  of  his  favourite 
what  the  Perfians  faid  of  him  in  their  private  con¬ 
ventions.  44  They  admire,”  replied  he,  44  a  great 
44  number  of  excellent  qualities,  but  they  think 
44  you  are  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  wine.” 
44  That  is,”  faid  the  king,  44  they  imagine  that 
44  wine  deprives  me  of  the  ufe  of  my  faculties  and  - 
44  limbs;  of  that  you  lhall  judge  for  yourfelf.” 
He  then  began  to  drink  to  a  greater  excefs  than 
ufual  ;  and  when  extremely  intoxicated  called 
the  fon  of  Prexafpes,  and  ordering  him  to  Hand 
at  a  dillance,  with  his  left  hand  over  his  head, 
took  his  bow  and  difcharged  an  arrow  at  the 
youth,  who  fell  dead  on  the  fpot.  He  then 
caufed  his  body  to  be  opened  before  his  father, 
and  Ihewed  him  that  the  arrow  had  pierced  the 
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centre  of  the  heart.  tc  You  will  confefs  now,’* 
faid  he,  “  that  thofe  do  me  injuftice  who  pretend 
“  that  wine  takes  from  me  the  ufe  of  my  facul- 
«  ties.” 

After  this  aft  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty,  we 
fhall  no  longer  be  allonilhed  that  he  caufed  fome 
noblemen  of  his  court  to  be  buried  alive.  Not  a 
day  palfed  in  which  he  did  not  facrifice  fome  per- 
fon  to  his  vengeance,  or  his  caprices.  Crcefus,  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  frequently  attended  at  the  court  of 
his  fon,  where  he  was  much  elteemed,  yet  Cambyfes 
on  fome  occafion  commanded  that  he  Ihould  be 
put  to  death.  Thofe  who  had  received  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  fuppofing  that  when  the  king  had  recovered 
from  his  intoxication  he  would  repent  what  he  had 
done,  fufpended  the  execution.  As  they  had  con¬ 
jectured,  he  the  next  day  alked  for  Crcefus.  They 
informed  him  of  the  orders  he  had  given  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  ;  and  when  he  teftified  the  greatefl: 
forrow  and  regret,  they  difcovered  to  him  that  they 
had  not  executed  them ;  at  which  he  exprelfed  the 
utmoft  joy,  but  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death  for 
having  difobeyed  him.  Probably  he  would  have 
punilhed  them  in  the  fame  manner  had  they  exe¬ 
cuted  his  orders. 

An  accident  put  an  end  to  thefe  horrid  barbari-  His  death, 
ties.  Cambyfes  returned  from  Egypt  into  Perlia 
to  quell  a  revolt  which  had  been  excited  by  Pati- 
zithes,  a  chief  of  the  magi,  to  whom  when  he  left 
Perfia  he  had  confided  the  government.  Patizithes 
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had  a  brother  who  greatly  refembled  Smerdis,  and 
who  was,  perhaps,  on  that  account  called  by  the 
fame  name.  As  foon  as  he  was  fully  allured  of 
the  death  of  that  prince,  knowing  how  odious 
Cambyfes  was  become  to  his  fubje&s,  he  placed 
his  brother  on  the  throne.  The  king  fet  out  to 
fupprefs  the  rebellion,  which  gave  him  great  un- 
eafmefs,  becaufe  he  had  dreamed  that  Smerdis 
drove  him  from  the  throne.  While  pafTmg 
through  Ecbatana,  a  fmall  town  in  Syria,  his 
fword,  flipping  out  of  the  fcabbard  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horfe,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh. 
When  he  learned  the  name  of  the  place,  he  de- 
fpaired  of  life,  becaufe  an  oracle  had  foretold  that 
he  Ihould  die  at  Ecbatana ;  which  he  underftand- 
ing  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  conftantly  avoided  that 
place,  but  was  overtaken  by  his  fate  at  this  town 
of  the  fame  name,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  oracle.  He  caufed  his  principal  nobles  to  be 
afiembled  ;  aflured  them,  with  the  concurrent  tefli- 
mony  of  Prexafpes,  that  his  brother  Smerdis  was 
certainly  dead  ;  and  earneflly  conjured  them  not  to 
fubmit  to  the  importer,  but  to  place  one  of  them- 
felves  upon  the  throne.  They  gave,  no  credit, 
however,  to  this  aflertion,  which  they  confidered 
as  only  proceeding  from  the  hatred  he  Hill  retained 
to  his  brother,  and  acknowledged  the  Smerdis  who 
had  feized  the  reins  of  government  for  their  fove- 
reign. 

M.igus,  The  counterfeit  Smerdis  was  injured  by  his  ex- 
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ceflive  precautions.  He  feemed  to  fear  difcovery, 
and  this  alone  was  fufficient  to  excite  fufpicion. 
He  had  married  all  the  wives  of  Cambyfes,  and 
among  the  reft  Atofla  his  ftfter.  She  could  not 
but  know  the  perfon  of  her  brother,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  by  her  means  it  might  be 
difcovered  whether  her  new  hufband  was  the  real 
Smerdis.  But  all  thefe  women  were  feparated, 
and  not  fullered  to  have  any  communication  with 
each  other,  fo  that  Phedyma,  the  daughter  of 
Otanes,  one  of  them,  whom  her  father,  one  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  Perfta,  had  defired  to  make  en¬ 
quiry  of  Atofla,  replied,  that  it  was  not  pofiible  to 
approach  that  princefs.  This  afforded  new  caufe 
for  fufpicion.  There  remained  but  one  means  of 
afcertaining  the  truth.  Cyrus  had  caufed  the  ears 
of  Smerdis  the  magus  to  be  cut  off,  for  certain 
crimes  ;  and  Phedyma  was  directed  by  her  father 
to  endeavour  to  difcover,  whether  the  reigning  fo- 
vereign  had  loft  his  ears.  While  he  flept  with  her, 
Ihe  made  the  dangerous  experiment,  by  feeling  his 
head,  and  fatisfying  herfeif  of  the  mutilation.  She 
foon  informed  her  father  of  the  difcovery,  who 
communicated  it  to  three  of  his  friends,  with 
whom  three  others  affociated,  and  all  bound  them- 
felves  by  oath  to  revenge  the  honour  of  the  throne, 
and  drive  from  it  the  impoftor. 

The  teftimony  of  Prexafpes  had  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  ufurper,  becaufe,  gained  over  by  the 
magi,  he  had  declared  that  he  had  faved  Smerdis, 
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notwithftanding  the  orders  of  Cambyfes ;  and 
when  the  murmurs  of  the  people  began  to  give 
alarm  to  the  impoftors,  the  two  magi  wifhed  again 
to  fupport  themfelves  by  evidence  from  which  they 
had  at  firft  derived  fuch  advantage.  Prexafpes  ap¬ 
parently  confented  to  their  requeft,  and  afcended  a 
high  tower,  either  that  he  might  be  the  better 
heard,  or  in  confequence  of  fome  commotion 
among  the  populace,  or  from  premeditated  defign. 
He  thus  harangued  the  multitude :  “  Good  peo- 
“  pie,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  compelled  by  Cam- 
“  byfes  to  kill  his  brother,  and  I  alk  pardon  for  the 
“  deed  of  gods  and  men.  He  who  now  occupies 
“  the  throne  is  Smerdis  the  magus.”  He  then 
threw  himfelf  from  the  tower,  and  died  by  the  fall. 
The  confpirators  took  advantage  of  the  commotion 
excited  among  the  people,  and  forcing  the  palace, 
killed  the  two  brothers.  The  vengeance  of  the 
multitude  extended  to  all  the  magi  that  could  be 
found,  whom  they  rnaffacred  in  the  firft  moments 
of  their  fury. 

The  fovereign  authority  ought  naturally  to  have 
remained  with  the  feven  confpirators,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  aflembled  and  deliberated.  Otanes  propofed 
to  refer  the  power  to  the  people  ;  Megabyzus  was 
for  an  ariftocracy ;  and  Darius  declared  for  a 
monarchical  government,  and  carried  it.  They 
agreed  that  one  of  them  Ihould  be  king.  “  I  con- 
tc  fent  to  it,”  faid  Otanes,  “  fince  you  have  re- 
“  folved  fo  j  but  I  will  not  be  a  competitor  for  a 
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dignity  which  I  abhor.  I  give  up  to  you  all  my 
44  rights ;  and  only  requelt  to  be  fuffered  to  re- 
44  main  in  a  Hate  of  independence,  and  that  this 
44  privilege  may  be  extended  to  my  children.5* 
This  was  granted,  with  many  other  honours, 
which  his  pofterity  continually  enjoyed. 

The  competitors  proceeded  to  difcufs  the  form 
of  the  election  ;  but  not  being  able  to  agree  on  the 
mode,  they  wiflied  to  give  the  honour  of  it  to  the 
fun,  which  they  adored,  and  determined  that  on 
the  next  day  they  Ihould  repair  to  a  certain  place, 
and  that  he  whofe  horfe  Ihould  firit  neigh  at  the 
riling  of  the  fun,  Ihould  be  acknowledged  king. 
The  groom  of  Darius,  to  fecure  his  mailer’s  elec¬ 
tion,  took  a  mare  to  the  place  of  rendezvous*  and 
led  his  mailer’s  horfe  to  her.  The  animal  when 
he  came  to  the  fame  place  the  next  day  at  fun- 
rifmg  immediately  neighed,  and  Darius  was  faluted 
emperor  of  Perfia. 

Almoll  immediately  on  afcending  the  throne  he 
gave  a  great  example  of  feverity  in  the  perfon  of 
Intaphernes,  one  of  the  feven  confpirators.  This 
nobleman  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  take 
the  fame  liberty  with  the  fovereign  as  with  a  private 
individual,  attempted  to  enter  the  palace  at  an  unfea- 
fonable  hour.  The  eunuchs  refufed  him  admittance, 
and  he  cut  off  their  "nofe  and  ears.  Darius  caufed  him 
to  be  feized,  and  condemned  him  to  death  with  all 
the  males  of  his  family.  Before  the  execution,  the 
wife  of  Intaphernes  befieged  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
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lace,  and  folicited  a  pardon  with  violent  clamours. 
The  king,  moved  by  her  importunity,  told  her  to 
choofe  whom  fhe  wifhed  to  fave,  without  even  ex¬ 
cepting  her  hufband.  But  this  tender  wife  chofe 
her  brother  :  44  Becaufe,”  faid  £he,. 44  a  fecond  mar- 
44  riage  may  give  me  another  hufband,  and  other 
44  children ;  but  my  father  and  mother  being  dead, 
44  I  cannot  have  another  brother.”  Darius  granted 
her  the  life  of  her  fon  likewife,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  others. 

His  firft  war  was  againfl  the  Babylonians.  This 
people  could  not  pardon  the  Perfians  for  having 
removed  their  capital  to  Sufa ;  and  were  ftill  more 
irritated  at  feeing  themfelves  oppreffed  with  taxes 
by  their  conquerors.  They  refolved,  therefore,  to 
fhake  off  the  yoke.  Darius  attacked  them,  and 
fhut  them  up  in  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  city, 
which  they  had  put  in  a  fta'te  of  defenfe.  They 
had  with  them  a  conhderable  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions ;  and  to  make  them  hold  out,  they  took  the 
moll  defperate  and  cruel  refolution  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  hiftory ;  which  was,  to  extermi¬ 
nate  all  ufelefs  mouths.  They  collected  their  wo¬ 
men,  children,  and  aged  perfons,  and,  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  blood  and  affection,  ffrangled  them  all. 

They  had  defended  themfelves  during  twenty 
months,  and  perhaps  would  have  wearied  out  the 
patience  of  Darius,  when  from  the  top  of  their 
walls  they  beheld  a  man  haftening  towards  them, 
and  extending  his  fuppliant  hands.  They  opened 
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their  gates,  and  faw  an  unhappy  wretch  whofe  nofe 
and  ears  had  been  cut  off,  whofe  body  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  bruifes,  and  whofe  bleeding  wounds  in- 
fpired  equal  pity  and  horror.  “  I  am  Zopyrus,” 
exclaimed  he,  “  this  is  the  condition  to  which 
“  Darius  has  reduced  me  for  having  fpoken  in 
•  “  your  favour.”  The  Babylonians  received  him 
with  confidence,  and  being  acquainted  with  his 
great  abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their 
troops.  He  made  a  Tally  and  cut  in  pieces  ten 
thoufand  Perfians,  and  afterwards  four  thoufand 
more.  Thefe  fuccelfes  procured  him  the  guard  of 
the  city-walls,  but  they  had  been  concerted  with 
Darius,  to  whom  Zopyrus  had  made  this  fan- 
gu inary  facrifice  to  procure  him  poffeffion  of  the 
city.  In  fine,  an  affault  which  had  been  agreed  on 
between  them,  rendered  the  Perfian  monarch 
mailer  of  Babylon.  He  caufed  three  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  moll  guilty  to  be  im¬ 
paled,  and  pardoned  the  reft.  Thefe  mull  have 
been  very  numerous,  fince  the  emperor  ordered 
the  neighbouring  provinces  to  furnilh  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  with  fifty  thoufand  women,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  rvho  had  been  ftrangled  as  ufelefs 
mouths.  The  fate  of  the  old  inhabitants  certainly 
could  not  infpire  the  new  ones  with  much  confi¬ 
dence.  Darius  retained  Zopyrus  at  his  court, 
loaded  him  with  honours  and  riches,  but  could 
never  look  on  him  without  Ihedding  -tears. 
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War  againft 
the  Scy¬ 
thians. 


War  againft 
the  Greeks. 


Two  other  expeditions  fignalized  the  reign  of* 
Darius,  one  againft  the  Scythians,  and  the  other 
againft  the  Greeks.  The  Perfian  monarch  afiign- 
ed  as  a  pretext  for  the  former,  the  invafton  which 
the  Scythians  two  hundred  years  before  had  made 
of  Afia.  He  raifed  an  army  of  feven  hundred 
thoufand  men,  paffed  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace  over 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  was  joined  by  his  fleet  by 
the  way  of  the  Danube.  He  croffed  this  river  over 
another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered  Scythia.  The 
Scythians  had  filled  up  all  the  wells  and  fountains, 
and  deftroyed  all  the  forage.  Retiring  flowly  be¬ 
fore  the  Perfians,  they  endeavoured  to  harafs 
them,  and  engage  them  in  fituations  where  they 
could  attack  them  with  advantage.  Darius  per¬ 
ceived  the  fnare,  and  retreated  in  time  j  happy  to 
find  in  his  flight  the  bridges  ftill  Handing  which 
he  had  paffed  when  he  entered  the  country  with 
all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror  certain  of  vi&ory. 

Herodotus  fpeaks  of  an  invafton  of  India  by 
Darius,  and  tells  us  that  he  rendered  it  the  twen¬ 
tieth  province  of  his  empire.  This  fuccefs,  if  he 
ever  really  obtained  it,  muft  have  rendered  more 
poignart  the  difgrace  he  buffered  in  Greece. 
When  we  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  animofity 
that  reigned  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians, 
and  which,  contrary  to  all  appearances,  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  latter,  we  fhall  find  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  pride  of  the  Perfian  lords  who  com- 
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manded  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grecian  territories. 
In  the  pride  of  their  wealth  they  defpifed  a  people 
then  fo  poor ;  and,  as  fubje&s  of  the  Great  King, 
contemned  the  citizens  of  final!  republics.  What 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Perfian  general,  mull 
have  been  the  kings  of  fome  countries  which 
would  have  appeared  but  as  a  point  in  the  empire 
of  his  mailer  ?  Such  companions  rendered  the 
commanders  and  governors  haughty,  and  the 
youth  of  their  court  infolent. 

Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  experienced  this 
infolence ;  but  he  was  well  avenged.  Megabyzus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  after  having  fubjugated 
Thrace,  fent  feven  young  noblemen  to  him  to  de¬ 
mand  earth  and  water  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  homage 
of  a  valfal.  They  arrived  as  conquerors,  were 
honourably  received,  lodged  in  the  palace,  and 
magnificently  entertained.  But  good  cheer  alone 
was  not  fufficient  for  them ;  they  demanded  that 
the  king  Ihould  introduce  to  them  his  concubines, 
wives,  and  daughters.  Though  this  was  not 
cuftomary,  the  good  king,  fearful  of  rendering 
them  his  enemies,  granted  their  requefl.  They 
made,  however,  but  an  ill  return  for  the  favour,  as 
they  behaved  to  the  women  with  great  indecency. 
Alexander,  the  king’s  fon,  obferving  this,  caufed 
his  mother  and  fillers  to  leave  the  hall  on  fome 
pretext,  promifing  they  Ihould  foon  return.  But, 
in  their  Head,  he  brought  in  fome  young  men, 
dreffed  like  women,  with  daggers  concealed  under 
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their  drefles.  Thefe,  the  moment  the  Perfians 
began  to  take  liberties  with  them,  drew  their 
weapons,  and  murdered  them  all.  Megabyzus, 
notwithflanding  his  haughtinefs,  feemed  not  to  be 
informed  of  this  adventure,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it. 

Never  was  there  a  war  which  fhewed  more 
clearly,  than  the  long  conteft  between  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  what  may  be  effeded  by  the  horror 
of  flavery  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when  prefented 
to  men  in  all  their  energy,  and  rendered  as  it  were 
natural  by  the  third:  of  vengeance.  Could  we 
imagine  that  kings  would  have  refgned  their 
crowns  into  the  hands  of  their  people,  to  engage 
them  with  more  ardor  to  defend  their  liberty, 
become  by  equality  a  common  good  both  to  the 
chief  and  his  fubjeds  ?  Ar-iftagoras,  king  of  Naxos, 
had  this  courage ;  and  •  not  only  laid  dowm  the 
fceptre,  but  flew  to  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  en¬ 
gaged  their  Icings  to  imitate  him,  being  determined 
to  fupport  unto  death  the  vigorous  oppofl tion  in 
which  he  had  engaged  againfl:  the  Perfians. 

In  fa£l,  though  menaced  by  armies  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  by  fleets  of 
four  or  five  hundred  veffels,  the  Greeks  did  not 
buffer  themfelves  to  be  intimidated,  but  fought 
continually.  When  driven  by  numbers  from  the 
land,  they  embarked  on  the  fea  ;  and  when  driven 
from  the  fea,  regained  the  land.  They  fometimes 
had  the  audacity  to  burn  cities  in  the  heart  of  the 
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enemies’  country.  Wherever  the  king  of  Perfia 
Was  attacked  by  his  enemies,  though  on  his  oppo- 
fite  frontiers,  he  there  found  the  Greeks ;  in  what¬ 
ever  court  he  conduced  negociations,  his  affairs 
were  perplexed  and  thwarted  by  the  Greeks. 
Darius,  fatigued  with  what  he  confidered  as  a  per¬ 
fection,  lefs,  doubtlefs,  to  aid  his  recollection, 
than  to  fhew  a  determined  hoftiie  difpofition, 
ordered,  that,  every  day^  when  he  fat  down  to 
table  one  of  his  officers  fhould  cry  aloud '  three 
times,  “  O  king,  remember  the  Athenians !” 

He  refolved  utterly  to  crufh  them  with  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of  his  befl  troops, 
which  he  fent  againff:  them.  The  Athenians,  in 
number  only  ten  thoufand,  but  commanded  by 
Miltiades,  waited  for  them  firmly,  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  ten  leagues  from  Athens.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  attacked,  and  the  aftion  was  fierce  and 
bloody.  The  Perfians  were  entirely  defeated 5 
and  the  conquerors  found  among  their  baggage 
marbles,  which  they  had  brought  to  ereft  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  their  victory,  and  chains  intended  to 
bind  the  vanquifhed.  The  generals  of  Darius, 
to  foften  his  difappointment,  or  to  diminifh  their 
own  fhame,  fent  to  him,  at  Safa,  prifoners  which 
they  had  taken  on  this  occafion,  as  if  the  viftory 
had  been  partial,  and  might  be  claimed  by  both 
armies.  Darius,  whether  it  were  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  the  truth',  or  from  humanity,  received  the 
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Greek  captives  with  lenity,  and  affigned  them 
agreeable  habitations  in  Sufiana. 

Still,  however,  he  retained  his  refentment  againft 
Athens,  and  his  defire  to  fatisfy  it.  He  continued, 
during  three  years,  to  colled  troops,  Ihips,  and 
provifions  for  an  army,  of  which  Aha,  except  in 
the  fabulous  times  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  had 
never  poured  forth  the  equal.  When  he  was 
ready  to  fet  out,  the  grandees  of  his  court  repre- 
fented  to  him  that  before  he  departed  on  fo 
dangerous  an  expedition,  in  which  he  might  be 
fo  long  abfent  from  his  kingdom,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  name  a  fucceffor.  He  hefitated  in  his 
choice  between  Artabazanes,  his  eldefl  fon,  who 
was  born  before  he  became  king,  and  Xerxes, 
who  was  born  after  he  had  afcended  the  throne, 
and  who  was,  befides,  the  fon  of  Atolfa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  Thefe  reafons  determined 
Darius  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  named  his 
fucceffor,  and  died  foon  afterwards.  Darius  was 
endowed  with  excellent  qualities.  The  ancients 
have  highly  extolled  his  wifdom,  clemency,  and 
juffice.  He  eftablifhed  the  empire  of  Cyrus, 
which  the  bad  conduct  of  Cambyfes,  and  the 
ulurpation  of  the  counterfeit  Smerdis,  had  fhaken  ; 
and  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions, 
by  adding  to  them  India,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
the  ifles  of  the  Ionian  fea. 

Xerxes  continued  the  preparations  that  had 
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been  begun  by  his  father.  He  fird  tried  his  His  expedi- 
ftrength  againfl  Egypt,  which  he  fubdued.  In  Greece?1"1* 
the  mean  time,  independent  of  the  levies  he  made 
throughout  his  immenfe  dominions,  he  laboured 
to  excite  on  all  fides  enemies  againd  the  Greeks. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
befides  the  foldiers  of  Italy  and  Africa,  raifed  for 
him  three  hundred  thoufand  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

This  army  was  intended  to  attack  the  maritime 
parts  of  Greece,  on  the  one  fide,  while  the  Afiatics 
invaded  it  on  the  other. 

,  \ 

All  thefe  armies  together,  hiftorians  make  to 

amount  to  two  millions  fix  hundred  and  forty-one  • 
thoufand  fighting  men ;  and  reckoning  the  eu¬ 
nuchs,  -women,  fervants,  futtlers,  and  other  fol¬ 
lowers^  to  at  leaf!  five  millions.  His  fleet  confided 
of  thirteen  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and  three  thou¬ 
fand  tranfport-veflels. 

Xerxes,  when  he  reviewed  his  troops,  was  with 
Artabanus,  his  uncle,  who  had  never  approved  the 
project  of  invading  Greece,  of  which  he  feared 
the  iflue. — “  Well,”  faid  the  king  to  him,  “  can 
<c  you  now  (till  doubt  of  fuccefs  ?”  “  My  fears 

“  are  dill  the  fame,”  replied  Artabanus :  c<  two 
“  things  efpecially  excite  them ;  the  fea  and  the 
“  land :  the  land,  becaufe  there  is  no  country 
“  that  can  furnifh  proviflons  fo  numerous  ;  and 
<c  the  fea,  becaufe  there  are  few  ports  capable  of 
“  containing  fo  great  a  number  of  fhips.” — This 
was  a  fage  reflexion,  but  of  little  utility  when  ad- 
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areffed  to  a  prefumptuous  prince.-^-6*  In  great  en- 
terprizes,”  replied  Xerxes,  “  we  ought  not  to 
u  confider  fo  minutely  all  the  inconveniences  to 
“  which  they  may  be  expofed.”  Yet  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  the  fafety  of 
fuch  a  number  of  fliips,  were  no  trifling  objects 
/—but  he  was  incapable  of  entertaining  doubts. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  tempeffs  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontory  formed  by 
Mount  Athos,  he  caufed  the  ifthmus  to  be  cut 
through ;  though,  at  much  lefs  expenfe,  his  fliips 
might  have  been  drawn  over  land,  as  was  then 
ufual.  But  it  appeared  to  him  glorious,  to  leave 
behind  him  this  memorial  of  his  power.  From 
the  fame  motive  of  yam-glory,  inftead  of  convey¬ 
ing  his  army  from  Ana  to  Europe  in  fliips,  he 
chofe  to  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellef- 
pont.  This  was  carried  away  by  a  florin  ;  upon 
which  he  caufed  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  work  to  be  ftruck  off ;  and,  by  a  mad- 
nefs  which  has  rendered  his  name  famous,  ordered 
three  hundred  ftripes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  fea, 
He  alfo  commanded  that  a  pair  of  fetters  fliould 
be  thrown  into  it,  and  that  ic  fliould  be  reproached 
in  thefe  v/ords :  Thou  fait  and  bitter  element, 

thy  mailer  has  condemned  thee  to  this  punifh- 
“  ment  for  offending  him  without  caufe ;  and  is 
(i  refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  bib 
4e  lows  and  infolent  refinance,”  The  army  em¬ 
ployed  feven  days  and  feven  nights  in  paffing  the 
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ftrait,  though  the  men  were  frequently  compelled 
to  quicken  their  pace  by  blows.  On  this  occafion 
a  judicious  and_  humane  reflexion  efcaped  from 
Xerxes.  As  he  contemplated  with  fatisfadlion  this 
prodigious  multitude  entirely  fubject  to  his  power, 
his  eyes  were  fuddenly  fuffufed  with  tears.  Arta— 
barms,  his  uncle,  who  Hood  near  him,  enquired 
the  caufe  of  this  fudden  emotion  of  grief.  “  I  was 
“  thinking,”  replied  the  king,  “  that  in  a  hun- 
“  dred  years,  not  one  of  all  this  great  number 
<c  of  men  will  remain  alive.”  “  That  reflexion,” 
replied  Artabanus,  “  ought  to  induce  us  to  en- 
u  deavour  to  render  their  lives  happy,  hnce  they 
“  mull  be  fo  Ihort.” 

Xerxes  fent  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  Therm0. 
ravage  Greece — to  pillage,  burn,  and  deftroy ; P)  ls‘ 
while  himfelf,  with  the  choiceft  of  his  troops, 
marched  againfl  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  The  other  Greeks  fub- 
mitted  to  the  yoke  on  every  fide.  No  obftacle 
remained  to  his  entrance  into  Attica  but  the 
ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  a  pafs  hve-and-twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  between  the  fea  and  fleep  mountains. 
Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  had  undertaken  to 
defend  it,  with  three  hundred  of  his  fubjects. 
Xerxes  believed  that  the  Spartan  firmnefs  could 
not  refill  the  flattering  offers  which  he  made ;  but 
Leonidas  rejected  them  with  difdain.  The  Perfian 
monarch  fent  to  require  of  him  earth  and  water, 
the  ufual  menacing  demand.  “  Come  and  take 
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‘5  them,”  replied  the  Lacedaemonian.  u  But,” 
faid  fome  one  to  him,  “  do  you  not  know  that  the 
“  Perfian  army  is  fo  numerous  that  if  each  of  the 
“  foldiers  Ihould  only  fhoot  an  arrow  they  would 
“  darken  the  fun  ?”  «  So  much  the  better,”  an- 

fwered  Leonidas,  “  for  then  we  fhall  fight  in  the 
“  fhade.”  Thefe  brave  warriors  fought  till  they 
were  killed  to  the  laft  man.  But  the  Perfians 
bought  their  victory  dearly,  for  they  loll; -in  this 
battle  their  bell:  troops.  Greece  afterwards  erected 
on  the  fpot  a  fepulchral  monument,  with  this 
epitaph :  «  Stranger,  go  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon 
that  we  fell  here  in  obedience  to  her  juft  laws.” 
Every  year  the  eulogium  of  thefe  heroic  defenders 
of  their  country  was  pronounced,  and  games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  their  memory. 

The  Athenians  did  not  flatter  themfelves  that 
the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  would  defend  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fend  away 
their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  diftribute 
them  in  thofe  cities  of  Greece  which  were  willing 
to  receive  them ;  leaving  the  houfes  of  Athens 
empty,  and  entrufled  to  the  guard  of  fome  citizens, 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  this  fervice.  Their 
only  fortification  was  a  few  wooden  palifades  ;  but 
they  confided  in  this  defenfe,  becaufe  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  had  pronounced  that  “  Athens  fhould 
be  preferved  by  wooden  walls.”  They  defended 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  were  all 
fiain. 
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The  remainder  of  the  citizens  had  retired  on 
board  their  fhips,  the  wooden  walls  which,  in  their 
opinion,  the  oracle  muft  really  mean.  They 
fleered  fo  fkilfully  among  the  fhallows  and  iflands, 
that  the  Perfian  fleet  could  not  come  up  with  them; 
and  they  beat  it,  firfl  in  fome  partial  engagements, 
and  afterwards  completely  at  Salamis.  The  dif- 
perfion  was  fo  general,  and  the  defeat  fo  decifive, 
that  Xerxes  wras  fearful  he  fhould  not  be  able  to 
preferve  a  Angle  veflel  to  carry  him  from  Europe. 
He  made  his  retreat  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible ; 
and  thought  himfelf  happy  to  find  a  fmall  boat  to 
convey  him  to  Afia. 

This  fuccefs  infpired  the  other  Greeks  with  new 
courage.  They  were  afhamed  of  having  left  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  fupport  alone 
the  efforts  of  fo  enormous  a  power,  and  joined 
the  conquerors.  The  Perfians  were  harafied  on  all 
fides.  The  remainder  of  their  fleet  was  deflroyed 
at  Mycale,  The  iand  army  ventured  a  decifive 
battle  at  Platsea  in  Bceotia ;  when,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  if  we  believe  hiftorians,  only 
three  thoufand  efcaped.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  power  of  the  Perfians  was  not  totally  annihi¬ 
lated  in  Greece  ;  money  and  intrigue  flill  preferved 
them  an  influence  in  that  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  aflifled  the  efforts  of  their  arms,. 

Nothing  more  would  remain  to  be  recorded  of 
Xerxes,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fearful  tragedy 
which  was  enacted  in  his  palace,  and  in  which 
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he  himfelf  had  but  too  great  a  part.  Jealoufy 
was  the  motive  ;  and  the  character  of  the  emperor, 
who  knew  no  moderation  in  debauchery,  furnifhed 
an  opportunity  for  that  paflion  to  difplay  its  cruel 
effects.  Xerxes  became  enamoured  of  the  wife 
of  Mafiffes,  his  brother,  though  flie  was  no  longer 
young,  fmce  fne  had  a  daughter  who  was  mar¬ 
riageable.  He  hoped  that  he  fnould  win  the 
mother,  by  marrying  her  daughter  to  Darius,  his 
el  deft  fon  ;  but  this  favour  did  not  render  the  wife 
of  Mafiffes  more  compliant  to  his  withes.  Difap- 
pointed  in  this  purfuit,  he  was  not  afhamed  to 
make  love  to  the  young  wife  of  his  fon,  whom  he 
found  much  more  accommodating  than  her  mother. 
She  was  even  vain  of  the  paflion  with  which  flie 
had  infpired  her  uncle.  Hameftris,  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  of  an  imperious  and  cruel  difpofftion, 
imagined  that  the  compliance  of  the  niece,  who 
had  thus  deprived  her  of  the  heart  of  her  hufband, 
had  the  cornent  of  her  fifter-in-law,  and  the  refolved 
to  be  revenged. 

According  to  a  cuftom  conftantly  obferved  in 
Perfia,  the  king,  on  his  birth-day,  was  bound  to 
grant  his  queen  whatever  requeft  flie  might  make. 
Hameftris  required  that  her  fifter-in-law  might  be 
delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  knew  the 
cruel  difpofftion  of  his  confort,  fliuddered ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  granted  her  demand.  The  un¬ 
happy  woman  was  brought  to  the  queen,  who 
caufed  her  nofe,  ears,  and  breads,  to  be  cut  off. 
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and  thrown  before  her  eyes  to  the  dogs,  'and 
in  this  mutilated  condition  fent  her  back  to  her 
hufband.  Mafiftes,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wife, 
and  had  even  refufed  her  to  his  brother,  agonized 
with  grief,  collected  all  his  family,  and  fet  out  for 
Bablriana,  of  which  he  was  governor.  The  king, 
fearing  his  vengeance,  caufed  him  to  be  followed 
and  aflafSnated  with  all  the  companions  of  his 
flight.  Such  a  fcene  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  mud 
naturally  lead  us  to  fufpebt  that  many  others  took 
place  fimilar  to  it,  which  rendered  Xerxes  odious, 
and  encouraged  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  to  confpire  againft  him,  and  endeavour  to 
feize  the  throne.  With  the  aid  of  a  eunuch,  his 
accomplice,  he  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  thus  fpar- 
ing  him  the  lingering  death  of  torture  which  he 
deferved. 

Xerxes  left  three  fons.  Darius  the  elded,  and  Artawnces, 

Uongima- 

Artaxerxes  his  third'  fon,  were  at  court.  Hyf-  n,js>  2536. 
tafpes,  his  fecond  fon,  was  in  his  government  of 
Babtriana.  In  the  confufion  caufed  by  the  death 
of  the  king,  Artabanus  the  aflaffin  haftened  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  faid  to  him  :  “  Darius,  your  bro- 
“  ther,  has  juft  murdered  your  father.  He  deferves 
“  not  the  crown ;  you  muft  take  it,  and  avenge 
“  your  father’s  death.”  The  young  prince,  tranf- 
ported  with  rage,  flew  to  the  apartment  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  killed  him.  Two  crimes  thus  favoured  the 
yiews  of  Artabanus :  one  had  rendered  the  throne 
vacant }  ‘  and  the  other,  by  the  death  of  the  legiti- 
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mate  facceffor  endured  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
prince  who  received  the  crown.  A  third  of  greater 
importance  frill  remained,  which  was  to  murder  At. 
taxerxes,  and  take  his  place.  As  to  Hr: tames,  who 
was  at  a  dhtance  from.  the  fcene,  Artabanus  fcarcely 
beftoweda  thought  on  him.  and  enrertainednodoubt 
but  he  fticffid  foon  find  an  opportunitv  to  rid  himfelf 
of  him.  Artabanus  had  feven  fens,  all  brave  men, 
ana  in  poffeffion  of  the  molt  important  offices  about 
the  court :  he,  therefore,  entertained  great  hopes 
c:  being  able  to  execute  his  traitorous  projecL 
But  Art  axemen  either  mmecring  or  gaining  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  deign,  prevented  him.  by  caufmg 
him  to  be  cut  on,  with  all  his  family.  The  eu¬ 
nuch.  who  was  his  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  expired  by  the  puniffiment  of  the  boat. 

Hvftafpes,  though  at  a  affiance  from  the  capital, 
refolved  not  to  reiign  tamely  his  claims  to  the 
throne,  but  took  up  arms  in  fupport  of  his  right 
of  primogeniture.  The  party'  which  Artabanus 
had  rormed  was  powerful,  and  Hyftafpes  had  the 
addrefs  to  gain  it  to  his  fide.  This  ;  unction  ren¬ 
dered  the  forces  of  the  two  brothers  nearly  equal ; 
and  in  a  firft  battle,  the  victory  was  doubtful :  but 
Artaxerxes  was  fuccefsful  in  a  fecona  j  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  Hvftafpes. 

Artaxerxes  was  the  handiomeft  man  in  his  em¬ 
pire,  po defied  talents  for  government,  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  abilities  of  thofe  he  advanced  to 
offices,  and  watched  over  their  conduct.  During 
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his  reign  there  was  but  one  war  of  importance, 
that  with  Egypt,  which  country  revolted,  and  was 
again  reduced  under  the  Perfian  yoke.  He  acted 
towards  the  Greeks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  {hewed 
they  were  a  people  he  efteemed  or  feared.  He  en¬ 
gaged  by  a  folemn  treaty  not  to  fend  any  fhips  of 
war  into  them  feas  ;  to  keep  his  armies  always  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  their  frontiers ;  and  efpecially 
never  to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  but  to  fuffer 
them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  This 
latter  claufe,  however,  was  frequently  violated  by 
the  fault  of  the  Greeks  themfelves,  who  in  their 
civil  diffenfions  often  applied  to  the  Perfian  go¬ 
vernors  in  their  vicinity,  to  enable  them  to  gain 
the  advantage  over  their  rivals. 

This  prince  gave  the  rare  example  of  a  king 
who  forgot  a  rebellion,  and  received  at  his  court 
the  man  he  had  been  forced  to  pardon.  Megaby- 
zus  received  this  favour  from  Artaxerxes.  He 
had  taken  up  arms  from  indignation,  and  a  defire 
of  vengeance,  becaufe  the  emperor  had  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  his  mother  to  crucify  a 
general  to  whom  Megabyzus  had  promifed  his  life, 
on  condition  of  his  furrendering  prifoner.  The 
motive  of  the  rebellion  might,  perhaps,  incline 
Artaxerxes  to  clemency  ;  or  he  might  alfo  be  in¬ 
duced  to  treat  with  the  rebel  from  his  firft  fuccefs, 
which  might  make  him  fear  he  fhould  obtain 
greater.  But  whatever  was  the  motive  of  this 
conduct  of  Artaxerxes,  the  moderation  of  the  king. 
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and  the  confidence  of  the  fubjeft,  do  equal  honour 
to  both.  < 

Artaxerxes  died  before  he  attained  to  old  age* 
and  left  feventeen  children  by  his  concubines,  but 
only  one  legitimate  fon,  named  Xerxes.  This 
prince  had  fcarcely  afcended  the  throne  when  he 
was  murdered  by  Sogdianus,  one  of  his  feventeen 
brothers.  Another  brother  revenged  Xerxes  by 
the  death  of  Sogdianus. 

The  name  of  this  brother  was  Ochus.  He 
changed  it,  and  is  known  in  hiftory  by  that  of 
Darius  Nothus,  or  the  BaJlard.  He  was  governed 
during  his  whole  reign  by  Paryfatis,  his  filler  and 
wife.  One  of  his  brothers,  named  Arfites,  ob- 
ferving  the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  attack  on  Sog¬ 
dianus,  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  this  ccca- 
fion,  Artyphius,  the  principal  general  and  coun- 
fellor  of  Arfites,  was  taken  prifoner ;  and  Darius 
propofed  to  put  him  to  death  immediately;  but 
Paryfatis  advifed  him  to  treat  him  with  the  greatefl 
kindnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  propofi- 
tions  to  his  brother  :  “  Your  mild  treatment  of  his 
<c  confidential  fervant,”  faid  fhe,  <s  will  induce  him 
4C  to  believe  that  you  will  aft  with  (till  greater  cle- 
tc  mency  towards  him,  fince  he  is  your  own  bro- 
:i  ther,  and  he  will  not  hefitate  to  furrender  him- 
ss  felf.”  Darius  followed  her  advice,  and  the 
projefl  fucceeded.  Arfites  threw  himfelf,  with 
confidence,  on  the  mercy  of  his  brother,  who  was 
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much  inclined  to  pardon  him  ;  but  was  prevailed 
on  by  Paryfatis  to  put  both  him  and  Artyphius  to 
death  by /mothering  them  in  allies.  This  punifli- 
ment,  which  was  Frequently  inflidted  during  this 
reign,  confided  in  throwing  the  wretched  victim 
into  a  large  veffel  filled  with  allies,  which  was 
turned  round  by  a  wheel. 

Darius  was  an  indolent  prince,  and  loft 'Egypt, 
which  Ihook  off  the  Perftan  yoke,  and  fet  up  a 
king.  He  poffeffed,  likewife,  but  little  influence 
in  Greece,  in  confequence  of  a  falfe  policy,  which 
induced  him  to  conclude  an  excluf  ve  alliance  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  inftead  of  obferving  a  neu¬ 
trality  with  refpedt  to  thefe  republics,  and  •furnilh- 
ing  them,  on  their  application,  with  fuch  fuccours 
as  might  enable  ,  them  to  ruin  each  other.  This 
conduit  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  fon 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  fent  to  command  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Greece,  but  with  very  limited  orders. 

This  young  prince,  the  fon  of  Paryfatis,  proud 
of  the  influence  of  his  mother,  claimed  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  royal  tiara  as  if  it  were  already  on  his 
head.  He  put  to  death  two  of  his  ccufins,  only 
becaufe  they  had  not  wrapped  up  their  hands  in 
their  fleeves  when  they  met  him,  according  to  the 
ceremonial  obferved  by  the  Perfians  while  in  the 
prefence  of  their  kings.  This  haughty  claim, 
which  feemed  to  imply  many  other  pretenf  ons,  ir¬ 
ritated  his  father,  who  recalled  him  to  court,  under 
the  pretext  that  he  was  ill.  Cyrus,  though  not 
without  his  fears,  obeyed  thefummons,  relying  on 
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the  afcendancy  which  his  mother  had  over  the 
king.  Nor  was  he  miflaken.  She  obtained  his 
pardon  \  but  could  not  prevail  on  her  hufband  to 
declare  this  her  favourite  fon  his  fucceffor.  In  that 
refpedt,  he  adhered  firmly  to  Arfaces  his  eldeft. 
His  refufal  ought  not  to  have  offended  Paryfatis, 
fmce  Arfaces  was  likewife  her  fon.  He  afked  his 
father,  when  dying,  what  his  conduct  ought  to  be 
to  reign  as  happily  as  he  had  reigned.  Darius  re¬ 
plied  :  “  I  have  always  done  what  religion  and  juf- 
<c  tice  prefcribed  to  me,  without  departing  from 
<c  either.”  He  doubtlefs  did  not  confider  as 
crimes  the  cruelties  he  had  committed  at  the  in- 
fligation  of  his  wife. 

Artaxerxes  An  idea  of  the  weaknefs  of  Darius  Ochus,  in 

2586.  ’  confequence  of  his  attachment  to  Paryfatis,  may 
be  formed  from  a  brief  recital  of  the  cruelties  fhe 
excited  him  to  perpetrate.  Arfaces,  his  fon,  had 
married  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Hy dames,  a  Per- 
fian  of  great  diftindtion.  He  had  a  fon  named  Te- 
riteuchmes,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  marriage 
of  his  filler,  efpoufed  Hameftris,  the  fifler  of  Ar¬ 
faces,  and  daughter  of  Paryfatis.  Teriteuchmes 
became  paflionately  enamoured  of  Roxana,  the 
fifler  of  Statira,  and  confequently  his  own  fifler. 
To  poffefs  her,  he  procured  the  death  of  Hamef¬ 
tris,  and,  probably  haraffed  by  his  guilty  confci- 
ence,  engaged  in  a  rebellion.  Udiaftes,  one  of  his 
friends,  murdered  him.  Paryfatis  then  proceeded 
to  indulge  her  fierce  and  gloomy  vengeance. 
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Roxana,  whofe  beauty  had  been  the  caufe  of  all 
this  mifchief,  fhe  caufed  to  be  fawed  in  two,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  family  of  Hydarnes  to  be  maf- 
facred,  except  Statira,  whofe  life  fhe  granted  to 
the  entreaties  of  Arfaces  her  hufband.  But  when 
Statira  had  afcended  the  throne  by  the  acceflion  of 
Arfaces,  who  took  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  fhe 
had  Udiaftes  put  to  death  with  the  moft  exquifite 
tortures. 

Artaxerxes,  who  has  been  furnamed  Mnemon, 
on  account  of  his  great  memory,  frequently  found 
himfelf  embarraffed  between  his  v/ife  and  his 
mother.  The  former  accufed  the  latter  of  fe- 
cretly  promoting  the  defigns  of  Cyrus,  her 
favourite  fon,  who  had  revolted.  The  two  bro¬ 
thers  not  only  met  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
in  a  general  battle,  but  attacked  each  other,  as  it 
were,  in  Tingle  combat.  Cyrus  perceived  Arta¬ 
xerxes  in  the  centre  of  the  army :  “  I  fee  him  !’* 
exclaimed  he,  and  rufhing  furioufly  on  his  bro¬ 
ther,  difarmed  him,  and  ftruck  him  wounded  to 
the  ground.  He  rofe  again,  and  Cyrus  wounded 
him  a  fecond  time ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he 
raifed  his  javelin  to  give  him  the  fatal  blow,  he 
fell  himfelf,  pierced  with  feveral  arrows.  There 
were  Greeks  in  both  armies.  Thofe  in  that  of 
Cyrus,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand,  commanded 
by.  Xenophon,  made  the  admirable  retreat  de- 
fcribed  by  that  writer,  and  which  has  always  been 
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confidered  as  a  m after-piece  among,  military  ope- 
rations. 

Paryfatis  had  not  forgotten  the  infmuations  by 
which  Statira  had  endeavoured  to  render  her  an 
objeft  of  fufpicion  to  her  fon,  and  to  deprive  her 
of  his  confidence  ;  and  a  woman  who  does  not 
forget  an  injury,  will  take  her  revenge  when  it  is 
in  her  power.  She  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  invited  her  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  rare  bird  was  ferved  up  ;  Paryfatis 
carved  it,  and  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the 
other  herfelf.  It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  by  the 
Have  of  Paryfatis,  who  was  put  to  the  torture,  that 
the  knife  was  poifoned  on  the  fide  which  had 
touched  the  part  given  to  Statira.  Artaxerxes  ba- 
niflied  his  mother,  but  Are  had  the  addrefs  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  recal,  and  regained  her  influence  over  him. 
Thefe  two  women  were  equally  cruel.  If  the  one 
caufed  the  objedt  of  her  vengeance  to  be  fawed 
afunder,  the  other  flayed  alive.  They  were  them- 
(elves  prefent  at  the  barbarous  executions  they 
commanded  ;  and  thought  little  of  the  death  of 
their  enemies,  even  of  their  own  fex,  unlefs  it  was 
preceded  by  tortures.  The  executioners  they  em¬ 
ployed,  if  they  did  not  fatisfy  their  revenge  by  re¬ 
finements  in  cruelty,  were  themfelves  put  to  death  j 
and  when  they  did,  frequently  fuffered  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  having  dipped  their  hands  in  royal 
blood. 


Like  his  predeceffors,  Artaxerxes  was  engaged 
in  war  with  Egypt ;  but  he  was  neither  adtive  nor  *612- 
fortunate.  During  his  whole  reign  he  was  at  war 
with  the  Greeks;  yet,  though  there  were  fome  im¬ 
portant  adtions,  it  was,  in  general,  condudted  by 
rencontres,  furprizes,  captures  and  recaptures  of 
cities ;  and  efpecially  by  treaties  made  and  broken, 
and  conventions,  in  which  the  Perfians  gained,  in 
the  end,  the  advantage,  through  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks.  Thefe  republicans,  ever  difagreeing,  were 
incapable  of  purfuing  a  lixed  plan  of  operations ; 
while  the  Perfian  generals,  in  confequence  of  uni¬ 
form  inflruclions,  all  concurred  to  obtain  the  fame 
objedt.  It  even  happened  that  the  hatred  and 
jealoufy  which  prevailed  between  the  different  re¬ 
publics  procured  the  great  king  advantages  which 
he  had  no  reafon  to  expect.  Such  was  the  treaty 
of  Antalcidas,  the  negociator  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  He  gave  up  to  the  king  of  Perfia  all  the 
Greek  cities  of  Aha,  and  the  ifles  of  Cyprus  and 
Clazomenae.  The  Lacedaemonians  ratified  this 
treaty  from  their  jealoufy  of  Athens,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  and  fortified  againft  them,  under  the 
protedtion  of  the  Perfians.'  The  Spartans,  thofe 
haughty  lovers  of  liberty,  facrificed  without  fcruple 
that  of  their  countrymen  in  general  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  humbling  and  weakening  them  as  their 
rivals. 

This  war  with  Greece*  which  was  fcarcely  ever 
difcontinued  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  was 
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very  advantageous  to  that  prince,  as  it  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  employing  at  a  diftance,  and 
feparately,  thofe  Perfian  lords  who,  had  they  been 
together,  and  at  leifure,  might  have  formed  defigns 
prejudicial  to  his  tranquillity.  By  purfuing  this 
policy,  he  was  enabled  to  live  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  without  any  difturbance  at  his  court,  though 
furrounded  by  a  hundred  and  eighteen  fons,  Of 
thefe,  three,  Darius,  Ariafpes,  and  Ochus,  were 
born  of  Atoffa  his  lawful  wife  ;  the  reft  were  his 
fons  by  his  concubines,  who  were  almoft  all  his 
own  daughters. 

Artaxerxes  defigned  the  crown  for  Darius,  the 
eldeft;  and  the  more  effectually  to  fecure  it  to  him, 
permitted  him  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  and  wear 
the  royal  tiara,  even  in  his  lifetime ;  but  he  offended 
him  by  refuftng  him  one  of  his  concubines  which 
he  had  requefted  of  him.  Darius,  in  confequence, 
confpired  againft  his  father,  and  engaged  in  his 
rebellion  fifty  of  his  brothers.  They  placed  at 
their  head  an  experienced  nobleman,  named  Tiri- 
bazus,  who  was  likewife  difeontented,  becatife  the 
old  monarch  having  promifed  him  one  of  his 
daughters  had  taken  her  himfelf ;  and  having  af¬ 
terwards  promifed  him  another,  had  taken  her 
likewife.  A  confpiracy  in  which  fo  many  perfons 
were  concerned  could  not  long  remain  a  fecret. 
It  was  difeovered,  and  Darius  was  put  to  death 
with  all  his  accomplices. 

There  now  remained  two  competitors  for  the 
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throne,  Ariafpes  arid  Ochus,  to  which  the  old  king 
added  a  third,  whom  he  favoured,  named  Arfames, 
the  fon  of  a  concubine.  Ochus,  without  troubling 
himfelf  with  remonftrances,  got  rid  of  Arfames  with 
the  dagger,  and  immediately  after  haflening  to  the 
apartment  of  Ariafpes,  prefented  him  a  cup  of  poi- 
fon,  threatening  that  he  fhould  expire  by  the  mod 
cruel  torments  if  he  did  not  drink  it.  Ariafpes 
lwallowed  the  poilon,  and  died.  Artaxerxes,  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  crimes,  died  likewife  of  grief,  and 
Ochus  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  throne. 

But  if  the  barbarian  feized  it  wuthout  remorfe,  Ochus, 

2630, 

it  was  not  without  fear.  His  father  had  reigned 
over  his  people  with  juftice  and  clemency ;  he  had 
been  generous,  and  his  authority  had  been  refpedl- 
ed.  Succeeding  to  fuch  a  prince,  Ochus  was  wrell 
convinced  that  he  fhould  not  find  the  fame  difpo- 
tion,  either  in  the  people  or  the  nobles,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  by  the  murder  of 
his  brothers.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  this  ha¬ 
tred,  he  gained  over  the  eunuchs  and  other  officers 
about  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  conceal  his  death.  He  then  affumed  the  reins 
of  empire,  and  iffued  orders,  and  figned  decrees  in 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  By  one  of  thefe  decrees, 
he  caufed  himfelf,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  be 
declared  his  fucceffor. 

At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having  taken,  as  he 
believed,  all  the  neceffary  meafures,  he  declared 
the  death  of  the  king.  On  this  being  made  known, 
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one  half  of  the  empire  revolted  from  him ;  and 
the  revolters,  could  they  have  agreed  together, 
might  have  driven  him  from ,  the  throne :  but 
Ochus,  equally  artful  and  wicked,  fucceeded  in  his 
attempts  to  difunite  them,  and  reduced  them  one 
after  the  other.  To  take,  for  the  future,  from  the 
provinces  which  had  revolted,  the  fupport  of  any 
prince  of  the  royal  houfe,  and  to  deliver  himfelf 
from  the  difquietude  which  thofe  princes  might 
caufe  to  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death,  without 
regard  to  their  age  or  confanguinity.  He  caufed 
his  filter  Ocha,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married, 
to  be  buried  alive  ;  and  having  fhut  up  one  of  his 
uncles  with  a  hundred  of  his  fons  and  grandfons, 
in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  his  archers  to 
difpatch  them  with  their  arrows.  Ochus  treated 
with  the  fame  barbarity  all  the  nobles  who  gave 
him  the  leaft  umbrage,  and  never  fpared  one  of 
them  who  {hewed  the  lead  fign  of  difcontent. 

Thefe  cruel  precautions  did  not,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  revolts  ;  but  he  fuppreffed  them  all,  and 
when  he  found  himfelf  firmly  feated  on  the  throne, 
he  refolved  to  render  his  reign  illudrious  by  fome 
important  achievement.  Egypt,  frequently  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Perfians,  but  never  completely  fub- 
iefted,  prefented  a  fair  field  for  warlike  proje&s. 
He  entered  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  men.  On  his  way,  he  took 
Sidon,  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  its  riches, 
and  deftroyed  it  to  the  foundations.  The  dedruc- 
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tion  of  this  city  fpread  terror  among  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians.  They  might  have  cut  off  the  fleet  of  Ochus, 
but  the  fear  with  which  he  had  infpired  them 
enchained  their  courage,  and  they  entered  into 
engagements  to  oppofe  no  obftacle  to  his  enter¬ 
prise. 

His  firfl:  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Pelufium, 
which  was  the  key  of  Egypt.  While  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  before  this  place,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  advanced  up  the  Nile 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  Ochus  foon 
after  joined  him,  with  the  army  which  he  com¬ 
manded  in  perfon.  A  Angle  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to  deprive  the 
Egyptians  of  every  temptation  to  fliake  off  the 
yoke  he  deflgned  to  impofe  on  them,  the  PerAan 
monarch  difmantled  all  their  ftrong  cities*  de-' 
flroyed  their  government,  carried  away  their  ar¬ 
chives,  pillaged  their  temples,  difperfed  and  maffa- 
cred  their  priefts,  caufed  their  god  Apis — that  is, 
the  facred  bull  which  the  Egyptians  adored — to  be 
killed,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  the  ffate 
of  aPerfian  province.  After  this  expedition,  Ochus, 
having  no  more  enemies  to  fubdue,  gave  himfelf 
up  to  pleafure  and  luxury,  and  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  care  of  two  minifters.  " 

One  of  thefe,  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  was  an 
Egyptian,  who  could  not  fee  the  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try  without  extreme  regret.  As  he  was  much  at¬ 
tached  t©  his  religion,  the  feverities  exercifed  by 
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o  chus  in  order  to  deftroy  it,  notwithftandirig  all  his 
entreaties  that  it  might  be  fpared,  had  excited  in 
him  the  deepeft  refentment.  He  fecretly  bought  up 
the  archives,  and  as  many  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples  and  objects  of  worfhip  as  he  could  procure, 
and  fent  them  back  into  Egypt.  The  indignities 
offered  to  the  divinities  of  Egypt,  and  efpecially 
the  murder  of  the  god  Apis,  Bagoas  believed 
could  only  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  Ochus,  and 
he  poifoned  him  ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  puerile  re¬ 
finement  of  revenge,  but  worthy  of  an  enthufiaftic 
devotee,  he  caufed  another  body  to  be  buried  in- 
ftead  of  that  of  the  king  ;  and  as  that  monarch  had 
made  his  foldiers  eat  the  god  Apis,  Bagoas  hafhed 
up  the  flefli  of  the  royal  carcafe,  and  gave  it  to  be 
eaten  by  dogs  and  cats,  which  were  Egyptian  di¬ 
vinities.  Of  his  bones  he  made  handles  for  fvvords 
and  knives. 

He  placed  on  the  throne,  Arfes,  the  ycungeft 
fon  of  the  king,  caufmg  all  the  others  to  be  put  to 
death.  Bagoas  permitted  this  prince  only  to  pof- 
fefs  the  fhadow  of  authority,  referving  to  himfelf 
all  the  power.  He  had  chofen  the  youngeft  of  the 
princes  as  his  puppet,  that  he  might  the  longer 
enjoy  the  authority  he  exercifed  in  his  name.  But 
Arfes  beginning  to  perceive  the  ilavery  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  taking  meafures  to  free  himfelf 
from  it,  Bagoas  poifoned  him,  and  exterminated 
his  whole  family,  that  there  might  not  remain  any 
avenger. 
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In  an  obfcure  retreat  lived  a  ftraggiing  offspring 
of  the  royal  race  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  had 
efcaped  the  fword  of  Ochus.  He  was  named  Co-  m- 
domannus.  Under  the  late  reign  he  had  carried  nus> 2 65‘- 
difpatches  to  the  governors  of  provinces ;  which 
was,  perhaps,  a  confidential  office,  though  confer¬ 
ring  no  great  dignity  on  the  perfon  employed. 

He  was  in  the  army  in  the  expedition  made  by 
Ochus  againft  the  Cadufians,  when  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  challenged  the  Perfians 
to  fend  a  champion  againft  him.  Codomannus  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  killed  the  Cadunan.  This  courageous 
action  procured  him  the  government  of  Armenia* 

Bagoas  was  well  acquainted  with  his  mildnefs  and 
moderation ;  and  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fiiould 
retain  under  him  the  whole  authority.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  raifed  him  to  the  throne ;  and  he  took  the 
name  of  Darius.  But  the  jealous  mmifter,  not  ^ 
finding  him  more  compliant  than  Arfes,  refolved 
to  treat  him  in  the  fame  manner  he  had  the  latter. 

The  king  gained  information  of  his  intentions,  and 
compelled  him  to  drink  the  poifon  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him. 

Darius  Codomannus  reigned  profperoufly  about 
fifteen  years,  refpe&ed  by  his  nobles,  whom  he 
reftrained  within  the  limits  of  good  order  without 
offending  them  ;  and  beloved  by  his  people,  whom 
he  governed  with  mildnefs,  and  wffofe  happinefs 
he  promoted  as  much  as  wras  in  his  powrer.  His  , 
court,  very  different  from  that  of  his  predeceffors, 
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was  a  model  of  morality  and  virtue,  under  the  m- 
fpe&ion  of  Sifygambis  his  mother,  a  princefs 
brought  up  in  the  fchool  of  misfortune,  fince  die 
was  filler  to  Ae  hundred  unfortunate  victims 
whom  the  barbarous  Ochus  caufed  to  be  pierced 
with  arrows,  together  with  their  father,  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  his  palace.  Statira,  the  wife  of  Darius,  a 
princefs  of  great  beauty,  was  attached  to  her  huf- 
band  by  the  double  bond  of  conjugal  and  fraternal 
tendernefs.  Under  their  eyes  were  brought  up 
two  princelfes,  who  were  advancing  from  the  in¬ 
determinate  beauties  of  childhood  to  the  more  re¬ 
gular  graces  of  mature  age  ;  and  a  fon  aged  fix 
years,  educated  in  the  expectations  of  one  dav  en- 
joying  the  exalted  fortune  of  his  father. 

The  mild  government  of  Darius  had  the  fault  of 
wanting  the  firmnefs  neceffary  to  connect  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  empire  by  a  reciprocity  of  fuccour, 
which  might  render  the  whole  indilfoluble.  Every 
governor  was  almoft  abfolute  mailer  in  his  own 
province  ;  and  Darius,  when  it  was  neceffary  that 
a  general  effort  Ihould  be  made,  experienced  that 
the  too  great  confidence  of  the  chief,  and  his  too 
great  goodnefs,  are  fometimes  more  difadvantageous 
to  the  public  felicity  than  rigor  and  the  excefs 
of  diltruft.  Is  it  decreed  by  fate  that  the  revolu-* 
tions  of  empires  Ihould  almoll  always  take  place 
under  the  bell  and  moll  amiable  of  princes  ? 

P;,ff  geof  While  Darius  .enjoyed  in  his  court  an  uninter- 
cus,  2665*  rupted  ferenity  of  fortune,  he  fcarcely  knew  that 
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there  appeared  at  the  edge  of  'his  horizon  a  fmall 
but  dark  and  menacing  cloud,  which  was  Ihortly 
to  overlhadow  his  whole  empire.  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  a  kingdom  on  the  borders  of  Greece, 
had,  from  his  proximity  to  that  country,  chofen  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  which  had  for  fo  long  a 
time  fubfilled  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  Macedonians  were  a  warlike  nation j  and  the 
policy  of  Philip  induced  him  to  conceive  the  bold 
project  of  forming  a  league  between  the  Hates 
which  had  been  haraffed  and  oppreffed  by  the  Per- 
fian  fatraps,  and  to  go  with  them  to  carry  war  into 
the  heart  of  that  vaft  empire.  Every  thing  was 
ueady  for  this  expedition,  but  at  the  moment  it 
was  to  fet  out,  Philip  died.  Alexander  his  fan 
took  his  place.  His  genius  was  ardent,  incapable 
of  abandoning  an  enterprize,  intrepid,  inflexible, 
full  of  confidence,  and  capable  of  infpiring  it  into 
others,  giving  at  once  the  command,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  example. 

He  difplayed  all  thefe  qualities  at  the  firfl:  ouifet. 
The  Perfians  oppofed  him  with  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe ;  while  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  the  utmoft,  had  not  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe  ;  but  thefe 
were  the  chofen  troops  of  Greece,  inured  to  the 
hardfliips  of  war,  and  excellently  difciplined.  The 
Perfians  waited  for  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of 
the  Granicus,  which  were  covered  with  their 
troops.  Alexander,  difregarding  all  the  pruden- 
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tlal  advice  of  his  officers,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  paffed  it  by  fwirn- 
ming,  and  arrived,  among  the  firft,  at  the  oppofite 
bank,  which  was  extremely  fteep.  He  made  his 
way  up  it,  and  was  followed  by  his  foldiers.  A 
furious  combat  tuen  commenced.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action,  he  perceived  Spithrobates,  the  intended 
fon-in-law  of  Darius,  and  rufhed  towards  him. 
The  tv/o  rivals  engaged.  The  Perfian  hurled  his 
javelin  without  effedt,  and  ran  on  the  Macedonian 
fword  in  hand.  The  latter  received  him  with  cool- 
nefs,  and  at  the  moment  he  faw  him  raife  his  arm 
to  ftrike  with  his  fabre,  pierced  him  with  his  lance. 
At  the  fame  moment,  Rofaces,  the  brother  of  Spi- 
throbates,  difeharged  fo  furious  a  blow  with  a  bat¬ 
tle-ax  on  the  helmet  of  Alexander,  that  he  beat  off 
his  plume,  and  flightly  wounded  him.  As  he  was 
about  to  repeat  his  blow,  Clitus,  a  Macedonian  of¬ 
ficer,  by  a  back-ftroke  with  his  fabre,  cut  off  the 
hand  of  the  Perfian,  and  faved  the  life  of  his  maf- 
ter.  This  kind  of  duel  decided  the  victory,  and 
the  Perfians  fled  on  all  fdes. 

There  only  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  a 
fmall  body  of  Greeks,  all  of  whom  Alexander  put 
to  the  fword,  as  an  example  to  thofe  who  fhould 
hereafter  be  tempted  to  bear  arms  againff  their 
countrymen.  Thofe  who  are  fo  difpofed  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  victory  fo  well  difputed  coff  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  only  a  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  both  in 
cavalry  and  infantry,  while  thePerfians  loft  thirty-fix 
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thoufand  infantry,  and  two  thoufand  fivechundred 
horfe.  Alexander  caufed  Lyfippus,  the  mod 
able  fculptor  in  Greece,  to  make  the  datues  of 
five-and-twenty  Macedonians,  who  had  principally 
dillinguifhed  themfelves,  and  been  killed  in  the 
palfage  of  the  river.  Become  thu’s  mailer  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  he  permitted  his  troops  to 
pillage,  the  mod  pleafing  reward  of  the  foldier. 

Terror  preceded  him  ;  and  many  cities  capable  of 
refidance  fent  him  their  keys  before  they  were  at¬ 
tacked.  He  made  them  acknowledge  his  autho- 
thority,  but  did  not  plunder  or  opprefs  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  He  thus  gained  a  number  of  ftrong  pods, 
of  ufe  either  to  fecure  his  retreat,  or  if  fuccefsful 
to  enable  him  to  extend  his  conqueds. 

The  intelligence  of  this  invafion,  which  now  Detniptio. 
began  to  aiTuine  a  ferious  afpeft,  induced  the  coun-  fian  arm/, 
cii  of  Darius  to  refolve  to  raife  as  large  an  army 
as  podible,  in  order  to  overwhelm  with  num¬ 
bers  an  enemy  whofe  courage  feemed  other  wife 
to  render  him  invincible.  If  the  hidorians  who 
have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  defcription  of  this  army 
have  not  intended  to  give  us  the  epifode  of  a  ro¬ 
mance,  rather  than  a  narrative  of  fades,  it  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  of  which 

there  has  never  fince  been  any  example. 

. 

At  the  head  of  it  were  carried  altars  of  filver, 
on  which  the  facred  fire  was  kept  burning.  The 
magi  followed  finging  hymns.  They  were  accom* 
panied  by  three  hundred  and  fixty-fiye  youths 
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clad  in  purple  robes.  After  them  came  the  car 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  courfer  of  the  fun,  conducted 
by  equerries,  each  with  a  golden  wand  in  his  hand. 
Next  appeared  ten  fumptuous  chariots,  enriched 
with  curious  fculptures  in  gold  and  filver ;  after 
which  came  a  body  of  cavalry  compofed  of  troops 
of  twelve  different  nations,  all  armed  differently, 
and  ten  thoufand  infantry  called  the  Imviortals  ; 
becaufe  if  any  of  them  died,  his  place  was  imme¬ 
diately  fupplied  by  another.  They  wore  collars 
of  pure  gold,  and  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold 
tiffue,  having  large  fleeves  richly  ornamented  with 
precious  {tones.  Fifteen  thoufand  of  the  king’s 
coujins ,  or  relations — probably  a  title  of  dignity — - 
{till  more  richly  attired  even  than  the  immortals, 
preceded  the  monarch,  who  was  perceivable  from 
afar  being  feated  in  a  chariot  in  the  form  of  a 
throne,  refplendent  with  gold  and  precious  {tones. 
On  either  fide  of  the  king  walked  two  hundred 
of  his  neareft  relations,  followed  by  ten  thoufand 
horfemen,  whofe  lances  were  plated  with  filver, 
and  tipt  with  gold.  Twenty  thoufand  foot  form¬ 
ed  the  rear-guard,  followed  by  the  led  horfes  of 
the  king  to  the  number  of  four  hundred. 

At  a  little  diftance,  next  came  Sifygambis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  in  one  chariot,  and  his  queen 
in  another,  with  a  numerous  train  of  female  at¬ 
tendants  on  horfeback  ;  and  fifteen  large  chariots, 
in  which  were  the  children  of  the  king,  and  thofe 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  education.  Next, 
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to  thefe  came  the  royal  concubines  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  and  fixty,  all  attired  like  queens. 

They  were  followed  by  fix  hundred  mules,  and 
three  hundred  camels,  which  carried  the  royal 
baggage  and  treafure,  efcorted  by  a  numerous 
guard  of  archers.  This  pageant  march  was  clofed 
by  a  great  number  of  chariots,  in  which  were  the 
wives  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  lords  of 
the  court,  guarded  by  a  body  of  light  troops. 

What  an  incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  Mace-  Battle  of 

.  ‘  .  ulus,  2667. 

donians  !  and  what  imprudence  to  offer  to  invad¬ 
ing  foldiers  the  temptation  of  fo  rich  a  booty  ! 

But  Darius  was  guilty  of  ftill  greater  imprudence. 

Inftead  of  waiting  for  Alexander  in  the  plains, 
where  he  might  have  furrounded  him,  he  attacked 
him  in  a  narrow  pafs  in  Cilicia,  fhut  in  on  one  fide 
by  the  fea,  and  on'  the  other  by  fteep  mountains. 

The  nature  of  the  place  forced  Darius  to  draw  up 
his  foldiers  one  behind  the  other  ;  and  this  order 
of  battle,  and  this  polition,  decided  the  vidlory  in 
a  moment.  The  firff  ranks  being  broken  hy  the 
Macedonians,  threw  the  fecond  into  diforder,  and 
fo  fucceffively,  till  the  confufion  and  rout  became 
general.  Twenty  thoufand  Greek  auxiliaries  in. 
the  pay  of  the  Perfians,  however,  lhook  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx,  and  continued  the  battle  with  the 
greateft  obftinacy ;  nor  could  Alexander  force 
them  to  give  way  till  they  were  reduced  to  no 
more  than  eight  thoufand,  when  they  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  fhips  that  had  brought  them,. 
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The  remainder  of  me  armv,  feized  with  terror  and 
difmay,  ned  precipitately  over  the  rocks,  and  left 
the  pals  open  to  the  conqueror, 
intrn-ew  Darius  with  difficulty  elcaped  :  his  treafure, 

bcrsreen  y 

Aiexzndtr  mother,  wife,  and  daughters,  and  thofe  of  his 
ipiaiiis.  officers,  together  with  all  the  baggage  which  had 
been  fe-nt  before  to  the  city  of  Iflus,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  One  of  the  greateft 
painters  France  has  produced,  has  taken  his  pen¬ 
cil  from  the  hand  of  hiftory  to  reprefent  the  in¬ 
terview  between  the  Macedonian  hero  and  this 
wretched  family.  He  has  pourtrayed  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Srfygambis,  ileeped  in  calamity  from  her 
youth,  prefenting  as  a  luppiiant  her  daughter  and 
her  children  to  the  compaffion  of  the  youthful 
conqueror.  Sratira,  with  her  eyes  fwoln  with  tears, 
feems  to  offer  to  turn  away  her  head  that  fhe  may 
not  fee  the  author  of  her  woes,  but  an  obliging 
gelture  from  Alexander  recals  her,  and  fhe  cafts 
on  him  a  timid  and  embarraffed  look.  The  prince 
is  aftonifhed  at  her  wondrous  beauty  ;  he  appears 
as  if  alarmed  for  himfelf,  and  feems  to  fwear  to 
treat  her  with  that  refoect  from  which  in  fact  he 

j. 

never  afterwards  departed. 

Sifygambis  once  imagined  that  he  meant  to 
treat  her  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her :  the  un- 
fbrtuate  are  ever  extremely  delicate.  Alexander 
had  received  from  Macedon  feme  woollen  fluffs, 
which  he  lent  as  a  prefent  to  the  Per/ian  women. 
They  greatly  admired  them,  and  he,  imagining 
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that  they  might  be  willing  to  amufe  themfelves 
in  their  folitude  by  making  fuch  kind  of  fluffs, 
offered  to  fend  fome  women  to  them,  who  would 
inflruCt  them  in  their  manufacture.  He  was  i<mo- 

O 

rant  that  in  Perfia  fuch  kind  of  work  was  referved 
for  women  of  the  lower  claffes.  Sifygambis  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  propofal  of  Alexander  was  an  in¬ 
direct  mode  of  giving  his  prifoners  to  underfland 
that  they  mufl  expeCt  for  the  future  to  be  treated 
as  Haves.  Violent  cries  and  tears  announced  their 
fears  and  their  grief.  Alexander  was  informed  of 
it,  and  he  immediately  haflened  to  Sifygambis, 
teflified  the  greatefl  concern  for  having  inadver¬ 
tently  given  occafion  to  her  miflake,  declaring 
that  far  from  intending  any  infult,  he  had  treated 
her  no  otherwife  than  he  would  have  done  the 
princeffes,  and  mofl  diflinguifhed  women  of  his  na¬ 
tion  :  44  for,”  faid  he,  44  the  fluff  which  I  wear  is 
44  a  prefent  from  my  fiflers,  and  the  work  of  their 
44  hands.” 

It  is  confoling  to  experience  in  misfortune  a 
treatment  fo  humane.  Darius  fent  his  thanks  to 
Alexander  for  his  generous  behaviour ;  but  their 
reciprocal  compliments  did  not  prevent  the  two 
rivals  from  purfuing  the  war  to  the  lafl  extremity. 
Letters  were  intercepted,  by  which  the  minifters 
of  Darius  endeavoured  to  engage  certain  Macedo¬ 
nians,  by  the  promife  of  very  great  rewards,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  their  king  ;  and  Alexander 
was  inclined  to  fufpeCl  that  thefe  offers  were  not 
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Arbeb, 

left. 


made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  rejetted 
with  contempt  the  proportions  of  Darius,  who 
went  fo  far  as  to  offer  him  the  half  of  his  king¬ 
dom. — 44  I  would  accept  them  were  I  Alexander,” 
faid  Parmenio,  his  principal  general  :  44  And  fo 
44  would  I,  were  I  Parmenio,”  replied  Alexander. 
It  is  true  that  the  Perfian  monarch,  ftill  proud 
amid  all  the  humiliations  he  had  experienced, 
placed  this  fuperfcripdon  on  his  letters  :  44  Darius 
44  the  kin?  to  Alexander.” — 44  Alexander  the  king 
44  to  Darius,”  was  the  fuperfcripdon  to  the  an- 
fwer  of  the  Macedonian  warrior. 

After  the  battle  of  Iffus,  fortune  conftantly  fa¬ 
voured  every  undertaking  of  Alexander.  He 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Syrians ;  led  his  army 
under  the  burning  iky  of  Syria;  made  his  offerings 
in  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ;  received  the  fubmiffion 
of  E^ypt  >  penetrated  through  the  deferts  of  the 
Oafes  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  folicit,  liftened  with 
pleafure  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  which 
declared  him  the  fon  of  that  God. 

During  all  thefe  expeditions  he  ftill  carried  on 
a  fort  of  negociadon  ;  or  rather  Darius  ottered  to 
give  up  what  he  could  no  longer  retain,  while 
Alexander  wifhed  to  gain  all  he  had  not  con¬ 
quered.  No  peace  could  be  granted  unlefs  the 
Perfian  monarch  would  defeend  from  his  throne, 
and  a  knowledge  the  king  of  Macedon  for  his 
fcvere’gn.  So  harfh  a  condition  could  not  but  be 
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reje&ed  while  it  was  poflfible  to  make  refinance, 
and  Darius  was  flill  in  the  centre  of  his  empire, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  as  numerous  as  he  had 
ever  had.  Alexander  had  no  fears  of  the  event : 
it  is  even  remarked,  that  after  having  made  his 
difpofitions,  he  flept  fo  foundly  that  it  was  necelfary 
to  awake  him  to  begin  the  battle. 

It  took  place  near  Arbela,  a  city  fituated  on 
the  confines  of  Perfia.  Darius  fhewed  his  ufual 
valour,  and  fought  bravely  for  his  throne,  but  he 
was  not  fupported.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
on  the  verge  of  being  thrown  into  confufion, 
when  Arillander,  the  augur,  appeared  in  the  ranks, 
clothed  in  his  white  robe,  with  an  olive  branch  in 
his  hand,  exhorting  and  encouraging  the  foldiers. 

He  fhewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  eagle,  which 
hovered  over  the  head  of  Alexander.  Whether 
they  faw  it  or  not,  they  refumed  their  courage, 
rallied,  and,  making  a  lail  effort,  gained  a  complete 
vi&ory.  The  whole  Perfian  army  difperfed,  though 
if  each  foldier  had  only  thrown  a  flone  they  would 
have  crufhed  and  overwhelmed  the  Macedonian 
army. 

Darius  feeing  himfelf  deferted,  turned  his  fword  Deftruaion 

of  Perlc- 

againfl  his  own  breaft  ;  but  a  moment’s  reflexion 
pointed  out  to  him  a  refource.  He  reached  Ar¬ 
bela,  and  would  not  confent  that  the  bridge  be¬ 
hind  him  fhould  be  broken  down.  “  I  would 
“  rather,”  faid  he,  “  rifk  being  made  prifoner, 

M  than  expofe  to  certain  death  the  unhappy  men 
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“  who  follow  me.”  He  foon  after  placed  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  between  himfelf  and  the 
conqueror. 

The  latter  appeared  before  Perfepolis,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Perfia,  which  made  no  refiftance.  He  de¬ 
livered  up  the  inhabitants  to  the  mercy  of  the  fol- 
diery,  in  revenge,  becaufe  from  that  city  had  for¬ 
merly  been  ilfued  the  cruel  refolutions  which  or¬ 
dained  the  aevaftation  of  Greece.  “  It  is  not 
“  enough,”  exclaimed  Thais,  the  Athenian  cour¬ 
tezan,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  licentious  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  “  it  is  not  enough  that  you  remember 

“  that  the  Perfians  burnt  Athens.”  She  feized  a 
flambeau  ;  Alexander  and  all  the  guefts  followed 
her,  and  in  a  moment  the  molt  magnificent  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  world  was  the  prey  of  the  flames. 

This  aft,  and  efpecially  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  executed,  after  a  bacchanalian  revel,  is  a  great 
blemilh  in  the  life  of  Alexander.  He  is  likewife 
reproached  with  cruelty  towards  Betis,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Gaza.  This  warrior  had  defended  him¬ 
felf  like  a  brave  man,  and  delayed  the  progrefs  of 
the  conqueror.  Inflead  of  honouring  the  fidelity 
and  valour  of  his  enemv,  he  ordered  his  heels  to 
be  pierced,  thongs  to  be  paffed  through  them,  and 
the  unhappy  captive  to  be  faftened  to  a  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  was  torn 
to  pieces.  Did  he  mean  to  imitate  Achilles,  from 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  aefcended,  and  who 
dragged  in  the  fame  maimer  the  body  of  Heftor 
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round  the  walls  of  Troy  ?  Or  did  he  wifh  to  in¬ 
timidate  by  this  example  others  who  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  refill  him  ?  Pliflorians  helitate  with  re- 
fpedl  to  which  of  thefe  was  the  real  motive.  The 
latter,  though  unhappily  too  frequent  in  war,  is 
not  on  that  account  more  pardonable  in  the  eye  of 
humanity. 

Darius,  as  he  fled,  collefled  another  army,  with  °f 
which  he  propofed  to  make  a  lafh  effort.  But  two 
of  his  generals,  Nabarzanes  and  Beflus,  the  latter 
governor  of  Ba&riana,  did  not  give  him  time. 

They  formed  a  plot  to  feize  his  perfon.  If  Alex¬ 
ander  purfued  them  they  refolved  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  even  rewards,  by  delivering  their 
king  into  his  hands.  Should  they  have  time  to 
carry  their  prifoner  into  Baclriana,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  kill  him,  and  feizing  their  refpe&ive 
governments  caufe  themfelves  to  be  proclaimed 
kings.  Their  defign,  however,  was  difcovered  ; 
Patron,  the  general  of  the  Greeks  in  the  pay  of 
.  Darius,  informed  him  of  the  plot,  and  advifed  him 
to  fet  up  his  tent  in  their  quarter.  Overwhelmed 
by  his  misfortunes,  Darius  thanked  him,  but  re¬ 
folved  to  refign  himfelf  to  his  fate.  44  I  cannot 
44  die  too  foon,”  faid  he,  44  if  the  Perfians  think 
44  me  unworthy  to  live.”  The  treafon  concerted 
againfl  him  was  foon  carried  into  effedl  :  the  con- 
fpirators  feized  Darius  without  much  difficulty, 
bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  as  if  in  honour  of 
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his  regal  dignity,  put  him  into  a  covered  carriage, 
and  took  with  him  the  road  to  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  purfued 
them  with  fo  much  fpeed,  that  he  one  day  found 
himfelf  with  no  more  than  five-and-twenty  horfe- 
men.  As  he  advanced  he  learned,  from  thofe  who 
deferted  the  army,  the  extremity  to  which  Darius 
was  reduced,  and  this  intelligence  induced  him  to 
redouble  his  efforts.  At  length  he  came  up  with 
them,  and,  though  very  inferior  in  numbers,  pre- 
pared  to  attack  them.  The  traitors,  that  they 
might  be  lefs  embarraffed  in  their  flight,  wifhed 
Darius  to  mount  on  horfeback,  but  he  refufed,  on 
which  they  pierced  him  wTith  their  darts,  killed  his 
attendants,  and  left  the  carriage  behind  them. 
The  horfes,  having  no  driver,  drew  it  out  of  the 
high  road,  and  flopped  near  a  fmall  village. 

A  Macedonian,  named  Polyflratus,  belonging  to 
the  party  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  arrived  at  this 
village  almofl  expiring  with  third.  He  requefled 
drink,  and  was  direfled  to  a  fpring  at  a  little  dif- 
tance.  While  he  was  filling  his  helmet  with 
water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man,  and 
looking  round  him  faw  the  wretched  monarch, 
who,  on  his  approaching,  made  himfelf  known  to 
him,  and  afked  him  to  give  him  fome  drink.  Po¬ 
lyflratus,  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  fetched  him  fome 
water  in  his  helmet,  when  the  dying  king  looked 
on  the  Macedonian  foldier,  and  addreffed  hint 
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thus  :  “  In  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  I  am 
“  reduced,  I  have  at  leall  the  confolation  of  know- 
“  ing  that  my  laft  words  will  not  be  loft  ;  I  charge 
“  thee  to  render  to  Alexander  my  fincere  thanks 
“  for  all  the  generous  kindnefs  he  has  fhewn  to 
“  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  children.  I  pray 
u  the  gods  to  render  his  arms  victorious,  and 
<c  make  him  monarch  of  the  wTorld.  I  do  not 
“  think  it  neceffary  to  requeft  him  to  avenge  the 
“  crime  of  regicide  committed  on  my  perfon  : 
“  it  is  the  common  caufe  of  kings.”  Then,  tak¬ 
ing  Polyftratus  by  the  hand — “  Give  Alexander,” 
faid  he,  “  your  hand,  as  I  give  you  mine,  and 
“  thus  convey  to  him  the  only  pledge  I  am  able 
“  to  give  of  my  affeCtion  and  gratitude,”  Thus 
faying,  he  expired ;  and  Alexander  foon  after 
came  up. 

He  would  doubtlefs  have  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  fave  Darius,  and  perhaps  would  have  reftored 
him  to  the  throne.  Of  this  the  tears  he  filed  are 
a  proof.  He  purfued  Beffus,  without  intermiftion, 
through  the  marfhes  and  for  efts,  and  over  the 
mountains  of  Baftriana,  where  he  had  affumed 
the  title  of  king,  till  at  length  there  was  only  the 
river  Oxus  between  them.  Beffus  had  burnt  all 
the  boats ;  Alexander,  who  was  never  an  want  of 
expedients,  took  the  fkins  that  covered  the  tents  of 
his  foldiers,  and,  making  them  into  bags,  filled 
them  with  ftraw.  By  the  aid  of  thefe  his  army 
paffed  over,  and  put  to  flight  that  of  Beffus,  whq 
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was  taken,  and,  after  his  nofe  and  ears  had  been 
cut  off,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  relations  of 
Darius.  They  made  him  fuffer  a  variety  of  tor¬ 
tures  5  which  were  concluded  by  feveral  trees 
being  forcibly  bent  to  the  ground,  to  each  of 
which  one  of  the  traitor’s  limbs  was  fattened  ;  they 
were  then  fuffered  to  return  to  their  natural  pofi- 
tion,  when  they  flew  back  with  prodigious  vio¬ 
lence,  tore  him  afunder,  and  each  carried  with  it 
the  limb  that  was  tied  to  it. 

By  his  death,  and  the  fubmiflion  of  the  grandees 
of  the  kingdom,  which  fecured  that  of  the  people, 
Alexander  faw  himfelf  in  undifputed  pofleflion  of 
the  whole  empire  of  the  Perfians. 

HeroicAges.  It  is  here  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  we 
commenced  the  hiftory  of  Pertta  at  the  time  when 
this  kingdom  was  united  to  that  of  the  Medes. 
But  many  ages  had  elapfed  from  the  deluge  to  the 
union  of  thofe  two  empires ;  and  this  interval  has 
been  filled,  by  the  Oriental  authors,  with  a  long 
fucceflion  of  reigns,  of  which  they  have  not  given 
us  the  dates.  It  would  be  unjuft  to  confider  as 
fabulous  all  the  events  which  they  relate ;  for  they 
fay  they  are  taken  from  ancient  chronicles  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fuch  chronicles  have  exifted.  Why, 
in  fadl,  Ihould  not  nations,  who  had  laws  and  a 
government,  have  had  alfo  their  annals  ?  It  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  Macedonians  deftroyed  many  of 
them ;  and  others  may  have  become  a  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  But  in  the  facking  or  conflagra- 
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tion  of  a  town,  effe&s  are  frequently  faved  which 
though,  it  may  be,  greatly  damaged,  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs.  Such  are  the  fragments  with  which 
we  fhall  proceed  to  prefent  the  reader. 

Cajumaras,  which  in  Perfian  fignifies  the  jujl  Cajumaras. 
judge ,  is  the  firft  king  mentioned  in  thefe  early 
annals.  His  equity  attracted  the  people  under  his 
fceptre,  even  without  his  feeking  their  fubmiffion  ; 
for  he  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  take  his  feat  on  the 
throne.  He  was  accuftomed  to  fay  that  “  a  king, 

to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  is  fre- 
“  quently  obliged  to  forego  his  own.”  Deeply 
imprefifed  with  the  fame  truth,  his  fon  withdrew 
from  the  court  of  his  father,  and  went  to  live  with 
his  wife  in  a  fmall  hermitage,  that  he  might  dedi¬ 
cate  his  time  entirely  to  ftudy.  He  died  there 
young,  and  left  a  fon,  whom  his  grand-father  placed 
on  the  throne.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  prime  of 
his  years.  Cajumaras,  while  waiting  till  the  fon 
of  the  latter  fhould  be  of  age  to  take  the  crown, 
again  refumed  it,  that  the  wholefome  inftitutions, 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  might  not  fall  into 
difufe,  for  to  them  the  empire  was  indebted  for  its 
happinefs  and  glory. 

He  again  collected  and  civilized  his  people.  He 
taught  them  the  art  of  building,  fpinning,  and 
weaving ;  eftablilhed  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  religious  * 
worlhip  which,  among  the  Perfians,  had  the  fun 
for  its  object.  Yet,  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
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lived  near  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  perhaps 
to  have  been  cotemporary  with  fome  of  them,  it 
is  not  to  be  prefumed  that  he  wifhed  his  fubjefts 
to  lofe  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God :  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  people,  by  prefenting  to  their  vene¬ 
ration,  as  an  image  of  the  invifible  Being,  the  mofl 
glorious  of  his  creatures — the  fource  of  all  fecun¬ 
dity  and  of  all  beauty.  It  is  only  by  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  invefligation,  that  we  are  able  to 
conje&ure  the  time  when  this  prince  lived.  The 
moil  probable  opinion  makes  him  reign  three  or 
four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  The  greater 
part  of  the  princes  of  this  race  were  diftinguiffied 
by  their  beneficent  character. 

Hos-Hang.  HusTIang,  his  grand-fon,  invented  the  inflru- 
ments  of  agriculture,  taught  the  Perfians  to  work 
mines,  to  convey  water  through  fubterraneous 
paffages,  and  to  clothe  themfelves  in  furs.  He 
compofed  a  book  intituled  The  fVifdom  of  all 
<c  Ages”  Some  fragments  of  it  flill  remain  ; 
among  which  the  following  may  be  fele&ed  as  the 
mofl  remarkable.  “  By  long  converfe  with  men 
<c  we  may  know  their  paffions  ;  but  we  can  never 
“  difcover  thofe  of  women.”  He  thence  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  difficult  to  employ  the  latter  in 
government.  “  Marble  and  alabafler,”  fays  he, 
“  are  ufed  in  building  palaces  ;  but  diamonds  we 
“  lock  up  in  cabinets.”  By  marble  and  alabafler 
he  means  men,  whofe  folid  qualities  may  be  em* 
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ployed  for  the  public  utility,  and  by  diamonds 
women,  adapted  only  to  pleafure  and  ornament. 

The  name  of  his  fucceflor  indicates  great  addrefs  Tahmuraik 
and  ftrength.  His  name,  Tahmurafh,  fignifies  the 
Humbler  of  the  Devil.  He  was  a  conqueror,  but 
not  lefs  wife  than  brave.  By  the  mildnefs  of  his 
government,  as  much  as  by  his  courage,  he  united 
nations  to  his  empire.  He  inftituted  a  gradation 
of  magiftracy,  and  was  the  firfl  who  had  a  vizier  or 

1 

prime-minifter. 

What  man  was  ever  comparable  in  beauty  to  Gjsmftda, 
Gjemfhid,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fun  ?  The  qualities 
of  his  mind  correfponded  to  thofe  of  his  body. 

He  invited  to  his  court  all  thofe  who  excelled  in 
any  art  or  fcience  ;  and  by  their  prudent  advice 
regulated  the  government  of  his  dominions  in  fuch 
a  manner  that'  it  fubfifted  for  a  long  time.  He 
divided  his  fubjects  into  three  claffes ;  foldiers, 
labourers,  and  artifans.  Inftrumental  and  vocal 
mufic  was  brought  to  perfection  under  his  reign. 

He  caufed  granaries  and  refervoirs  of  corn  to  be 
built,  in  which  he  laid  up  provifion  for  years  of 
famine.  A  cure  performed  on  a  lady  of  the  court 
rendered  the  ufe  of  wine  common  :  until  then  it 
had  been  confidered  only  as  a  remedy.  This  lady, 
finding  herfelf  tormented  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  went  to  the  place  where  the  king’s  wine 
was  kept,  and  drank  ;  and  finding  herfelf  re¬ 
lieved,  drank  again,  and  was  cured.  The  fame  of 
{his  was  circulated  abroad  ;  and  wine,  inltead  of 
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being  ufed  only  as  a  remedy,  as  it  was  before,  was 
drank  as  a  prefervative. 

Aftronomy,  which  this  prince  cultivated,  was 
not  with  him  a  fterile  fcience:  it  affifted  him  to 
reform  the  calendar,  and  fix’  invariably  the  civil 
and  religious  ceremonies.  The  new  year  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  feftival,  which  lafted  fix  days  ;  fix 
days  of  a£ts  of  beneficence  and  rejoicing.  Every 
perfon  appeared  in  his  turn  before  the  throne  to 
receive  fome  royal  favour.  On  the  firfl  day  came 
the  clafs  of  the  common  people  ;  on  the  fecond, 
the  learned  and  the  artifts ;  on  the  third,  the  prielts 
and  civil  officers  ;  on  the  fourth,  the  nobility  and 
relations  of  the  king ;  on  the  fifth,  his  children  ; 
and  the  fixth  was  the  grand  day  of  the  feftival. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  handfome  youth  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  chamber  of  the  king,  and  to  the 
queftion  of  the  monarch — “  Who  are  you  V* 
anfwered,  “  I  am  the  diftributor  of  bleffings ;  and 
ec  I  bring  you  from  God  the  new  year.”  The 
gates  then  opened,  and  the  principal  nobles  en¬ 
tered,  bearing  each  a  filver  veffel,  in  which  were 
wheat,  barley,  peas,  vetches,  a  fugar-cane,  and 
two  pieces  of  gold  frefh  from  the  mint.  The 
vizier,  the  treafurer,  and  the  other  officers  and 
great  lords,  followed,  bearing  each  a  veffel.  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  ceremony  a  large  loaf,  made 
of  feveral  kinds  of  corn,  was  placed  before  the 
king,  who,  after  eating  fome  of  it  himfelf,  in- 
treated  fuch  as  w’ere  prefent  to  eat  the  reft :  “  This 
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“  is,**  faid  he,  “  a  new  day  of  a  new  month,  the 
“  beginning  of  a  new  year  ;  it  is  fit,  therefore, 

“  that  we  renew  our  ties  to  each  other.”  Then 
rifing  up,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  he  folemnly 
bleffed  his  nobility  and  people,  bellowing  on  them 
rich  prefents,  and  with  a  loud  voice  offered  up 
prayers  for  the  general  profperity.  A  fimilar 
ceremony  was  praflifed  with  more  or  lefs  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  houfes  of  the  grandees  of  the 
kingdom,  the  heads  of  the  government,  and  in 
every  private  family.  The  modern  Perfians  have 
not  forgotten  thefe  cuftoms.  They  flill  falute,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  exprellion,  the  new  year  with  con- 

i 

certs  of  mufic,  putting  up  vows  for  each  other, 
which  they  accompany  with  prefents.  Thofe  who 
are  convinced  of  the  good  effefts  of  uniting  men 
by  acls  of  benevolence,  and  demonflrations  of 
good-will,  will  regret  that  cuftoms  fo  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  friendfhip,  and  the  extinction 
of  animofities,  fhould  ever  be  negle&ed  and  loft. 

The  Perfian  Solomon  concluded  like  the  Jewifh, 
by  abandoning  himfelf,  in  his  old  age,  to  all  the 
exceffes  of  voluptuoufnefs,  which  caufed  him  to 
lofe  the  efteem  of  his  fubjefts.  From  contempt 
they  proceeded  to  revolt.  The  unfortunate  mo¬ 
narch  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle,  and  the  con¬ 
queror  caufed  him  to  be  fawed  afunder. 

The  barbarian  who  gave  this  inhuman  order  Dehoc. 
was  named  Dehoc,  that  is  to  fay,  he  who  has  ten 
ill  quaht  ies.  Indebted  to  violence  for  his  crown. 
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he  governed  with  a  fceptre  of  iron.  Yet  his  con* 
dud  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  prudent  prince, 
which,  fay  hiftorians,  is  not  furprizing ;  for  Dehoc 
was  acquainted  with  the  black  fecrets  of  magic. 
They  defcribe  him  as  of  a  meagre  and  pale  vifage, 
with  eyes  wild  and  fparkling,  an  air  fierce  and 
haughty,  and  his  whole  body  extremely  deformed. 
They  obferve  that  his  natural  ferocity  was  height¬ 
ened  by  two  extremely  painful  ulcers  which  he 
had,  one  on  each  fhoulder.  The  devil,  they  fay, 
whom  Dehoc  frequently  raifed,  weary  of  being 
continually  forced  to  obey  his  magical  conjura¬ 
tions,  afked  permiflion  to  kifs  his  fhoulders,  which 
being  granted,  no  fooner  had  the  magician  un¬ 
covered  them  than  a  hideous  ferpent  faftened  on 
them,  and  gnawed  itfelf  a  den  in  his  flelh.  The 
pain  he  fuffered  could  only  be  allayed  by  wafhing 
the  wounds  with  human  blood,  and  applying  to 
them  the  brains  of  men  newly  flain.  This  hor¬ 
rible  remedy,  which  became  known  to  his  people, 
enraged  them  againfi:  him,  and  a  fmith,  whofe 
fon  had  been  facrificed  to  the  neceflities  of  the 
tyrant,  began  a  revolt.  The  ftandard  he  raifed 
was  his  leathern  apron,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  ran  through  the  city,  crying  “  War  and 
«  vengeance  againfi;  the  barbarian  !”  Dehoc  was 
conquered,  and  expiated  his  cruelty  by  a  long  im- 
prifonment  in  certain  caverns  appointed  for  the 
punifhment  of  forcerers.  We  perceive  by  this 
hiilory,  that  the  fable  of  baths  of  human  blood 
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employed  by  princes  for  the  cure  of  their  maladies 
is  not  a  modern  invention. 

The  fmith  who  had  conquered  and  depofed  the  Phridwi* 
tyrant,  placed  on  the  throne  Phridun,  the  fon  of 
Gjemlhid,  who  had  been  concealed  by  his  mother 
from  the  dagger  of  Dehoc.  His  reign  was  happy 
and  illuflrious.  It  is  faid  that  he  only  endea¬ 
voured  to  extend  his  frontiers  to  bellow  on  a 
greater  number  of  men  the  happinefs  which  his 
fubjefts  enjoyed :  a  truly  laudable  motive,  when 
unaccompanied  with  that  violence'which  conque¬ 
rors  always  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  employ. 

When  dying  he  gave  his  fon  this  advice,  which 
efpecially  merits  the  attention  of  all  fovereigns  : 

“  My  fon,  confider  the  days  of  your  reign  as  fo 
“  many  leaves  of  a  book,  and  aft  fo  that  nothing 
“  may  be  written  on  thofe  leaves  which  you  would 
44  not  wilh  to  be  known  to  polterity.” 

Manugjahr,  his  fon,  profiting  by  his  Ieffons,  Manuka*, 
governed  like  him  with  prudence  and  wifdom. 

He  fixed  more  accurately  than  had  been  done  by 
his  predeceiTors  the  limits  of  each  province,  and 
eflablilhed  in  it  a  governor-general ;  but  every 
city  that  was  at  all  confiderable  had  a  prefident  or 
chief,  whofe  authority  was  independent  of  that  of 
the  governor.  Thus  their  different  powers  were 
balanced,  and  the  one  was  a  reltraint  on  the  other- 
Manugjahr  laboured  with  the  utrnoll  zeal  to  pro¬ 
mote  every  thing  which  might  be  ufeful  to  his 
people.  As  the  want  of  water  was  the  principal 
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caufe  of  the  infertility  of  Perfia,  he  collected  all 
the  ftreams  iffuing  from  the  fprings  at  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  into  refervoirs,  which  he  had  dug 
at  the  bottom,  and  from  them  watered  the  lands. 
This  prince  fludied,  and  practifed  himfelf,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  agriculture,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  teach  them  to  his  people.  He  applied 
himfelf  alfo  to  difcover  the  properties  of  herbs, 
flowers,  plants,  and  the  moft  ufeful  trees ;  and 
made  nurferies  in  his  gardens,  and  thofe  of  his 
courtiers,  whence  they  might  be  procured  and 
multiplied. 

Under  his  reign  we  find  the  origin,  whether 
true  or  falfe,  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Perfians  and 
Turks  to  each  other.  Phridun,  from  policy  or 
other  reafons,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  Dehoc,  and  had  by  her  a  fon  named  Turk, 
who,  like  a  true  defcendant  of  the  monfler  his 
Grandfather,  made  war  on  his  father.  He  was 
defeated,  and  driven  with  his  partifans  into  one  of 
the  frontier  provinces,  where  they  multiplied. 
But  the  Perfians  held  them  in  abhorrence,  and 
would  never  confent  to  contract  any  kind  of  alli¬ 
ance  with  them. 

Sigiflan,  the  province  adjoining  to  the  Turks, 
was  governed  by  Soham,  a  vizier  much  efteemed 
by  the  Perfian  monarch,  and  who  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  him.  A  fon  was  born  to  him  whom 
he  named  Zalzer,  that  is  to  fay,  golden  hair. 
This  young  man,  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of 
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Mature,  added  to  them  all  the  edimable  qualities 
which  a  didinguiflied  education  can  bellow.  Being 
one  day  hunting-  near  the  country  of  the  Turks, 
the  governor  of  that  nation,  being  informed  that 
he  was  near,  went  out  to  meet  him,  that  he  might 
fhew  his  refpedt  to  his  father  Soham,  with  whofe 
influence  at  the  court  of  Perfia  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted.  The  converfation  which  he  had  with 
Zalzer  fo  charmed  him,  that  on  his  return  home 
he  could  not  refrain  from  prailing  him  in  the  moll 
animated  expreflions.  Roudabah,  his  daughter, 
liltened,  and  the  praifes  her  father  fo  liberally  be¬ 
llowed,  infpired  her  with  the  warmed  defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  objedt  of  them. 

She,  therefore,  fent  one  of  her  female  attend- 

V 

ants  tb  the  place  where  Zalzer  was  encamped, 
that  Ihe  might  find  an  opportunity  of  fpealdng  to 
him.  The  confidante  began  to  gather  flowers  in 
the  way  by  which  Zalzer  was  to  pafs.  He  met,  and 
entered  into  difcourfe  with  her  ;  when  die,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  indruclions,  informed  him  that  Ihe  was 
the  attendant  of  Roudabah ;  highly  extolling,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  beauty,  wit,  and  amiable  difpofition, 
of  her  young  midrefs,  till  Zalzer  felt  himfelf  ab- 
folutely  enamoured  of  the  unknown  fair.  In  thefe 
difpofitions  it  was  not  long  before  the  two  lovers 
met,  and  engaged  by  the  mod  folemn  promiles  to 
marry  each  other,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  obtain 
the  confent  of  their  parents.  The  averfion  of  the 
Perfians  for  the  nation  of  Roudabah  was  a  ferious 
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obftacle  ;  but  the  conftancy  of  Zalzer  fur  mounted 
it,  and  from  his  marriage  with  Roudabah  was 
born  Ruftan,  the  moil  famous  hero  of  the  Perfian 
legends  of  hiftory  and  romance. 

Nudar.  Nudar,  the  fon  of  Manugjhar,  faw  his  kingdom 
invaded  by  the  Turks.  He  defended  himfelf  for  a 
long  time  by  the  aftiftance  of  Zalzer,  who  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  But  the  latter 
general  could  not  prevent  the  king  from  being  de¬ 
feated,  taken  prifoner,  and  murdered.  After  his 
death  Zalzer  continued  the  war  with  lefs  difad- 
vantage,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  place  the  fon  of 
the  king  on  the  throne  which  he  might  have  af« 
tended  himfelf. 

rj,db.  This  fon  was  named  Zab.  He  is  praifed  for  his 

oeconomy,  and  the  uie  he  made  of. the  treafures 
he  amaifed.  When  he  had  paid  his  troops,  and 
defrayed  the  other  necefiary  expenfes, .  he  reftored 
what  remained  to  his  fubje&s.  He  was  during  his 
whole  reign  diflurbed  by  ambitious  malcontents, 
and  at  length  loll  his  crown.  In  him  ended  the 
hr  ft  race  of  the  Perfian  kings,  about  the  time  of 
Jolhua. 

Ke> kob.'.a.  Keykobad,  whom  fome  make  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  the  good  Manugjahr,  and  others  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Nudar,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Zalzer,  and  fupported  by  Ruftan,  and  by  a  de¬ 
fendant  of  the  fmith  who  deprived  the  cruel  De- 
hoc  of  the  crown.  This  Ruftan  was  a  kind  of 
knight  errant,  and  is  named  the  feeker  of  adven- 
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Keykobad  was  pious  and  juft.  He  made 
great  roads  throughout  the  empire,  and  fet  up 
{tones  at  the  end  of  every  paralang,  or  diftance  of 
four  thoufand  paces. 

Keykaus,  his  fon,  was  likewife  under  great  obli-  Keykaus. 
gations  to  Ruftan,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
own  fifter  Gehernaz,  whofe  name  fignified  endow¬ 
ed  with  eve>y  virtue .  A  ftratagem  procured  to 
this  king  the  conqueft  of  a  city,  and  another  ftra¬ 
tagem  deprived  him  of  his  liberty*.  He  formed 
the  blockade  of  a  city  which  was  well  lupplied 
with  provifions,  of  which  he  pretended  himfelf 
to  be  greatly  in  want,  and  offered  to  purchafe 
them  of  the  befieged  at  an  extravagant  price.  The 
profpect  of  gain  tempted  them  to  fell  him  a  great 
part  of  their  flock,  and  famine  with  which,  in  con- 
.  fequence,  they  were  attacked  loon  after,  compelled 
them  to  furrender.  His  captivity  was  the  effect  of  a 
blind  confidence,  which  a  rival  prince,  his  enemy, 
had  perfuaded  him  to  place  in  him.  The  latter 
had  contrived  that  he  fhould  conceive  a  paftion  for 
Sandabah  his  daughter,  and  fclicit  her  in  marriage. 
Keykaus  imagined  that,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  nupdals,  he  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  father-in-law,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  joy 
without  precaution,  in  confequenee  of  which  he 
was  furprifed  and  taken  prifoner.  His  wife  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  a  fon  of  her  hufband  named 
Siavek,  and  attempted  to  feduce  him  to  gratify 
her  wifheSj  but  he  refufed  -y  and  fhe  in  revenge  ac- 
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cufed  him  of  having  offered  violence  to  her,  pre¬ 
heating  herfelf  before  her  huiband,  with  her  hair 
difhevelled,  her  night-gown  torn,  and  her  breaft 
bloody.  The  credulous  Keykaus  was  about  to 
put  his  fon  to  death,  when  the  perfidy  of  his  wife 
was  difcovered.  He  would  immediately  have 
turned  his  vengeance  againft .  her,  but  Siavek 
laved  her.  The  monarch  was  indebted  to  this 
fame  fon,  together  with  Ruftan,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  crown.  But  the  prince  royal  did  not 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  fuccefs  he  had  obtained, 
which  was  gathered  by  his  fon,  who  fucceeded  to 
his  grand-father. 

The  war  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Turks 
frill  continued,  and  under  Key-Chofrau  had  equally 
enfeebled  both  nations.  In  his  time  lived  Lok- 
nan,  the  famous  Perfian  fabulift.  The  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  his  life  fo  much 
referable  the  hiftory  of  iEicp,  as  to  induce  many 
to  believe  that  Lokman  and  iEfop  were  the  fame 
perfon.  W e  lhall  here  only  relate  his  anfwer  to  a 
perfon  who  had  afked  him  by  what  means  he  had 
attained  happinefs :  “  Without  any  great  diffi- 
cultv,”  replied  he ;  “  I  have  always  told  the 
“  truth  ;  I  have  conftantly  kept  my  word  ;  and  I 
e:  have  never  meddled  with  affairs  that  did  not 
4i  concern  me.” 

Lohrafp  would  have  been  but  little  known,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  fon  Gulhtafp,  whofe  life  might 
be  made  the  fubject  of  a  romance.  Gulhtafp  re- 
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volted  againfl  his  father ;  but  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  into  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
where  he  lived  in  obfcurity  and  unknown.  It 
Was  the  cuftora  of  this  kingdom,  that  when  the 
king  wifhed  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters,  public 
notice  was  given,  and  the  people  affembled  in  great 
numbers  in  an  open  court,  into  which  the  king 
entered  with  his  daughter,  one  of  whofe  hands 
was  held  in  his,  and  in  the  other  fhe  had  a  golden 
apple  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  When  they 
had  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  court,  the 
king  loofed  his  daughter’s  hand,  and  the  princefs. 
preferred  the  apple  to  the  perfon  fire  chofe.  Such 
a  ceremony  took  place  foon  after  the  arrival  of 
Gufhtafp  in  this  country,  and  whether  the  king’s 
daughter  knew  him  without  his  knowing  her,  or 
whether  it  was  the  effedt  of  a  fudden  inclination, 
fhe  bellowed  her  apple  on  him.  The  king  was  at 
firft  greatly  difpleafed,  but  the  fervices  which  his 
fon-in  law  rendered  him  foon  obtained  his  favour. 

His  father,  likewife,  informed  of  his  merit,  par¬ 
doned  him  his  revolt,  and  refigned  his  crown  to 
him  in  his  life-time. 

Under  his  reign  is  placed  Zoroafler,  the  infli*  Zoroafter. 
tutor  or  reformer  of  magifm.  There  is  great  pro¬ 
bability  that  he  found  the  worfhip  of  fire  already 
eflablifhed,  and  that  he  only  regulated  the  cere¬ 
monies,  and  prefcribed  certain  laws  to  the  facred 
miniflers.  Before  his  time,  honours  were  paid  to 
the  fun  and  fire  in  the  open  air.  He  was  the  firft 
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who  creeled  pyre  a ,  or  temples,  in  which  the  facred 
fire  was  preferved.  Like  almoft  all  the  inftitutors 
of  religions,  he  difappeared  for  a  time  from  among 
men,  to  meditate,  and  no  doubt  to  induce  a  belief 
that  he  had  received  from  God  the  religion  which 
he  taught. 

Notwithftanding  the  obfeurky  of  the  Perfian  an¬ 
nals,  we  may  perceive  that  there  was  an  under- 
{landing  between  the  king  and  the  prophet. 
Gufhtafp  obferved  to  Zoroafter  that  a  religion 
which  was  divine  mull  be  founded  on  miracles, 
and  that  he  would  not  believe  in  his  unlefs  he 
wrought  them.  Zoroafter  admitted  the  principle, 
and  proceeded  to  effect  the  prodigies  required. 
The  king  was  told  that  his  favourite  horfe  was  un¬ 
able  to  move,  his  four  feet  being  contracted  clofe 
to  his  belly.  Zoroafter  confented  to  cure  him, 
but  he  required,  as  we  may  fay,  to  be  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Pie  faid  to  the  king :  “  Believe  that  my 
“  religion  is  of  divine  authority.”  He  believed, 
and  one  leg  returned  to  its  natural  pofition.  “  Let 
“  your  queen  believe,”  faid  the  prophet.  She 
believed,  and  another  leg  was  reftored.  The  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  third  rewarded  the  faith  of  their  children. 
In  fine,  the  converfion  of  all  the  nobles  and  people 
completely  cured  the  horfe. 

Gufhtafp  required  another  miracle,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  might  be  agreed  on  between  the 
prophet  and  himfelf,  or  fome  fuborned  and  pro¬ 
perly  inftrufted  accomplice:  “  I  with,”  faid  the 
king,  “  to  view  the  joys  of  paradife  while  yet  liv- 
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c<  mg ;  to  know  all  things  that  fhall  pafs  till  the 
day  of  judgement ;  and  to  be  invulnerable  and 
“  immortal four  requefls  which,  as  we  per¬ 
ceive,  may  be  granted  without  much  rifque,  when 
well  underflood.  “  I  confent,”  replied  the  pro¬ 
phet  ;  “  but  fo  many  favours  are  too  much  for  any 
u  fmgle  man ;  they  mull  be  divided  among  four 
“  perfons.”  The  king  was  chofen  for  the  firfl  oi 
thefe.  He  fell  afleep,  and  during  three  days 
which  his  deep  lafled  witneffed  the  joys  of  para- 
dife,  and  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
vifion  when  he  awoke.  Zoroafler  gave  a  rofe  to 
finell  to  Gjamafp,  the  favourite  of  the  king,  who 
was  chofen  for  the  fecond  miracle  ;  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  poffeffed  the  knowledge  of  whatever  fhall 
be  hereafter,  without  poffibility  of  contradiction. 
Befhuten,  the  fon  of  Gufhtafp,  drank  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  became  immortal.  ‘Ifphendiyar  ate  the 
kernel  of  a  pomegranate,  and  was, invulnerable,  at 
leafl  according  to  the  affurances  of  Zoroafler. 

The  doctrines,  however,  which  thefe  pretended 
miracles  confirmed  was  wife  and.  rational.  They 
taught  the  unity  of  God  ;  his  omnipotence  ;  his 
goodnefs  towards  men  ;  a  great  veneration  for  fire, 
the  vifible  type  of  the  invifible  divinity ;  and  a 
great  averfion  for  Ariman,  the  evil  principle,  the 
infligator  of  evil  thoughts,  but  not  co-eternal  with 
God.  The  morality  contained  in  the  books  of 
Zoroafler  is  very  pure,  and  all  founded  on  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  Hence  the  Perfees,  his  difciples, 
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are  the  mildeft  of  mankind.  They  obferve,  with 
the  greateft  exaclnefs,  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  ri¬ 
tual,  with  a  minutenefs  which  might  be  efleemed 
ridiculous,  could  any  thing  by  which  mankind 
may  be  reftrained  merit  contempt.  The  prielhs 
among  the  Perfees  are  fober,  pious,  of  exemplary 
morality,  fcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  their  rites,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  their  legiflator,  and 
preferve,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  in  their  prefent 
ftate  of  fubjedlion,  their  primitive  hierarchy. 

A  circumftance  which  may  confirm  the  fufpi- 
cion  that  the  prophet  and  the  king  acted  in  con¬ 
cert,  is  the  zeal  with  which  the  latter  exerted 
himfelf  to  make  his  people  embrace  the  inftitutions 
of  Zoroafter.  This  ardour  of  the  monarch  occa- 
fioned  a  very  obflinate  civil  war  ;  which  is  the  fir  ft 
war  known  to  have  been  waged  for  religion.  Zo¬ 
roafter  was  the  victim  of  it ;  forne  of  his  enemies, 
who  confidered  him  as  the  author  of  the  evils 
which  had  befallen  his  country,  difcovered  him  in 
his  retreat,  and  murdered  him. 

Gufhtafp,  convinced  by  his  own  conduct  towards 
his  father  what  might  be  that  of  his  children  towards 
himfelf,  employed  them  in  this  war,  and  promifed 
the  crown  to  him  who  flrould  moft  diftinguifh  him¬ 
felf.  But  when  the  time  for  beftowing  the  reward 
arrived,  he  found  pretexts  to  defer  it ;  and  his  fons 
died  without  receiving  it.  Gufhtafp,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  refigned,  while  yet  living,  his  throne 
to  his  grand-foil. 
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This  prince,  whofe  name  was  Bahaman,  was  Bahaman, 
employed,  during  his  whole  reign,  in  healing  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  his  kingdom  by  the  civil  wars 
of  his  grand-father.  He  appeared  to  hold  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  fe&aries  of  Zoroafter  and  their 
enemies ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  fcaie 
fomewhat  incline  in  favour  of  the  former.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  make  his  people,  fo  to  fpeak, 
the  confidents  of  his  conduct.  Bahaman  afiembled 
them,  requefted  their  advice,  and  folemnly  en¬ 
gaged  to  follow  it.  This  deference  enchanted  the 
multitude  ;  the  warmefl  thanks  were  returned  him, 
and  Bahaman  acted  as  he  thought  proper.  His 
eldeft  fon,  to  whom  the  crown  wrould  have  de¬ 
volved,  defpifed  it,  and  retired  into  folitude.  The 
father  conceived  the  fame  difgufi:  at  an  age  not 
very  advanced.  He  quitted  the  throne,  and  left 
it  to  his  wife  Homai,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  alfo  his  filter,  and  who  was  pregnant.  Ba¬ 
haman  frequently  repeated  this  maxim  :  “  The 
gate  of  a  king  ought  never  to  be  fhut.” 

When  Homai  was  delivered,  the  aftrologers  and  Homai. 
diviners  predicted  that  the  child  Ihe  had  brought 
forth  fhould  prove  the  fcourge  of  his  country, 
and  advifed  that  he  fhould  be  immediately  con- 
figned  to  death.  The  tendernefs  of  the  mother 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  confent  to  fuch  a  facrifice  ; 
but  fire  permitted  him  to  be  expofed  upon  the  river, 
inclofed  in  a  cradle  or  ark,  into  which  fhe  put 
many  valuable  jewels.  The  cradle  floating  down 
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the  itream,  came  at  laft  to  a  place  where  was  a 
peor  man,  by  trade  a  dyer,  waihing  feme  linen, 
who  carried  home  to  his  wife  both  the  child  and 
the  riches  he  had  found  with  V  .n.  The  child, 
when  he  grew  up,  entered  into  the  army,  diilin- 
guifhed  hknfelf  in  battle,  and  was  acknowledged 
tv  his  mother,  who  refined  to  him  the  throne. 
It  we  give  credit  to  thefe  ancient  annals,  Homai 
was  another  Semiramis,  not  with  reipect  to  con¬ 
quers,  for  Ihe  never  went  out  of  her  kingdom, 
but  from  her  talle  in  building,  and  erecting  fump- 
ruous  edifices.  To  her  are  attributed  many  of 
thofe  ct  Perfepolis,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Gufhtafp.  Darab  I.  did  not  iuftifv  the  fears  ex- 
preiled  by  the  diviners,  for  his  reign  was  pacihc 
and  happy. 

ii.  Durab  II.  is  evidently  the  Darius  Codomannus 

* 

o:  the  Greeks ;  to  whofe  accounts  the  Pernan  hif- 
torians  never  approach  nearer  than  in  the  life  of 
this  prince.  There  is,  however,  this  dirrerence, 
that  the  Greeks  reprefent  Darius  as  a  good  and 
juft  prince,  whereas  the  Perfians  fay  that  he  was 
cruel  and  rapacious,  and  that  it  was  the  difeontent 
and  complaints  of  the  people  which  invited  Alex¬ 
ander  to  invade  Per  fra.  They  give,  however,  no 
proof  of  this  imputation.  At  the  fame  time,  they 
celebrate  the  great  actions  of  Alexander,  whofe 
name  is  pronounced  with  admiration  throughout 
all  Alia  j  and  in  their  annals,  as  in  the  Grecian  hk- 
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tories,  Darius  perifhes  the-vidUm  of  a  bafe  conipk 
racy,  and  affaffinated  by  traitors, 

Scythians. 

The  Scythians,  who  have  been  ftyled  the  Fathers  Scytiik,  1*. 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  twcai  I  n— 

of  Nations ,  derived  their  origin  from  Gamer,  the  dia,  Perfn, 
eldeft  fon  of  Japhet,  who  was  himfelf  the  eldeft  region?  of 
fon  of  Noah.  Kis  defendants  extended  them-  the  ceiutV- 
felves  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  and  ^  MaJf 
beyond  them  into  Europe  ;  while  the  offspring  of 
Shem  and  Ham  advanced  towards  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia,  and  into  Africa. 

The  defendants  of  Gomer  are  known  under  Name*, 
the  names  of  Gomerians,  Cymmerians,  Galati- 
ans,*t*auls,  Titans,  Celtiberians,  Scythians,  Celto- 
fc ythes,  and  laftly,  Celtes,  which  is  their  moft 
common  denomination  with  European  authors. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  totally  impoffible,  to  Migrations 
point  out  the  order  of  their  migrations.  They  Language 
made  excurfions,  and  formed  fettlements  at  a  great 
diftance  from  their  original  centre,  to  which  they 
returned,  after  many  ages,  and  drove  out  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  their  ^original  relations,  but 
"who  no  longer  ref  mbled  them  but  in  certain  cuf- 
toms,  and  the  affinity  of  fome  words  in  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Notwithftanding  the  changes  in  thefe 
words,  which  are  very  great,  efpecially  in  the  end¬ 
ings,  thofe  who  have  made  the  dialeds  of  the  north 
their  particular  iludy  entertain  no  doubt  that 
there  was  originally  one  common  language  to  all 
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thefe  nations.  But  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  thofe 
learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate 
the  obfcurities  attendant  on  this  hypothecs,  rather 
deferve  praife  for  their  patience  than  their  fuccefs. 

The  founder,  firft  king,  or  legiflator,  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  was  named  Samothes.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  right  of  property  was  eftablifhed  by  him ; 
that  he  regulated  the  military  difcipline,  and  the 
religion  of  which  the  curetes  were  the  miniflers. 
Thefe  were  likewife  judges.  He  who  refufed  to 
fubrnit  to  their  decifion  loll  the  right  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  facred  ceremonies,  nor  could  any  per- 
fon  enter  into  any  contract  with  him :  this  is  the 
firft  example  of  excommunication. 

They  deified  their  heroes  and  their  kings.  Their 
priefts,  befides  the  name  of  curetes,  were  known 
by  thofe  of  druids  and  bards.  They  taught,  in 
public  fchools  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  philo- 
fophy,  aftronomy,  judicial  aftrology,  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  the  metempfychofis.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  the  pagan  religion  and 
fciences  were  not  derived  from  the  Greeks  to 
them  ;  but  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  They  were 
addicted,  like  many  other  nations,  to  the  barbarous 
cuftom  of  facrificing  human  victims.  Plunder 
was  their  firft  object  in  war.  They  were  formid¬ 
able  from  their  courage,  the  goodnefs  of  their 
arms,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  excurfions.  Their 
poets  celebrated  in  verfe  the  achievements  of  their 
heroes ;  and  thefe  kind  of  hymns  were  fung  at 
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their  public  games,  and  at  the  moment  of  their 
attacking  an  enemy :  even  their  military  laws 
were  written  in  verfe,  that  they  might  be  more  ea¬ 
sily  retained  in  memory.  It  is  thought  that  their 
language  is  preferved  among  the  Wellh,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Brittany. 

We  find  among  the  Scythians  the  divinities  of  Gods. 
Greece.  They  worfhipped  Uranus  and  Rhea,  or 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  who  produced  Saturn, 
or  Time  :  Saturn  who  devoured  his  children  ;  Ju¬ 
piter  who  efcaped  from  his  voracity,  and  married 
his  filler  Juno,  who  was  extremely  jealous,  and 
with  reafon,  of  the  gallantries  of  her  hufband,  to 
which  Mercury  owed  his  birth.  Venus,  Mars, 
Neptune,  Pluto,  the  demi-gods  Pan  and  Sylvanus, 
lived  in  Scythia.  All  Olympus  was  peopled  with 
Scythians. 

By  the  name  of  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Alex-  Scythians, 
ander,  were  called  all  the  nations  furrounding  Per- 
fia,  from  the  fources  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  to  an  indeterminate  diftance  towards  the 
north.  The  divifions  of  this  immenfe  country 

j 

have  varied  to  infinity.  The  nations  who  have 
fucceffively  inhabited  it  have  borne  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  names,  but  they  were  always  one  people, 
and  we  may  Hill  obferve  among  the  individuals 
who  dwell  in  thofe  vaft  regions  an  air  of  refeih- 
blance  which  attefts  the  identity  of  their  origin. 

The  Scythians  were  fome  fedentary,  and  others  Manners, 
nomades,  or  wandering.  The  former  built,  houfes. 
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fcattered  towns,  and  a  fmall  number  of  cities ;  the 
latter  lived  either  under  tents,  or  in  waggons,  in 
which  they  conveyed  their  families  from  one  place 
which  afforded  pafturage  to  another.  They  wer«^ 
remarkable  for  their  great  contempt  of  riches, 
their  temperance,  and  love  of  juflice.  They  were 
a  warlike  people  :  a  maiden  could  not  be  married 
until  fhe  had  killed  an  enemy.  They  were  labo¬ 
rious,  of  a  prodigious  flrength  of  body,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  eager  for  glory.  As  their  houles  were  al¬ 
ways  open,  and  their  cattle  wandered  without  a 
keeper,  they  held  theft  in  great  abhorrence,  and 
punifhed  it  with  the  utrnoft  feverity. 

I  o  a  people  of  this  character,  very  few  laws 
were  neceffary.  They  had  one  which  was  very 
remarkable,  and  probably  contributed  long  to 
maintain  among  them  their  innocence  and  fimpli- 
city ;  which  was,  that  whoever  propofed  the  leaf! 
change  in  their  cuftoms  was  punifhable  with  death. 

They  carried  this  precaution  fo  far  as  to  put  to 
death  all  Grangers  who  landed  on  their  coafts,  or 
were  call  on  their  fhores  by  tempefts,  left  their 
converfation  fhould  induce  tire  Scythians  to  de- 
fpife  and  violate  their  lawrs. 

The  crowm  among  them  was  hereditary ;  the 

Bunal  of  the  ...  .  '  ’ 

?oyai  corpfe.  power  of  the  king  limited  ;  and  his  perfon  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  an  afte&ionate  veneration.  His  illnefs  pro¬ 
duced  a  public  forrow,  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  a  general  mourning.  Thofe  who  might  be  in¬ 
different  to  that  event  were  not  fuffered  to  appear 
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fo  ;  for  it  was  the  cuftom  to  carry  the  body  in 
proceffion  through  all  the  tribes,  and  every  per  fori, 
at  fight  of  it,  was  obliged  to  inflict  on  himfelf  fome 
wound,  as  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  ear,  to  flalh  the 
body,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fhave  the  head.  The  mourn¬ 
ing  was,  no  doubt,  more  fincere  in  the  families  of 
the  grandees,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh 
fifty  young  men  who  were  firangled,  and 'whole 
bodies  were  placed  round  the  fepulchre  on  horfes 
likewife  ftrangled.  To  thefe  were  added  one  of 
his  favourite  concubines,  his  head-cook,  his  groom, 
his  valet,  a  melfenger,  fome  horfes,  and  immenfe 
riches,  all  of  which  were  depofited  in  the  tomb. 

As  warriors,  Mars  was  the  god  to  whom  they  Cuiw-. 
paid  the  greateft  honours :  to  him,  especially,  was 
it  that  they  facrificed  human  vidtims.  They  cou- 
-fulted  their  palpitating  entrails,  and  drew  auguries 
either  fmifter  or  favourable  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  victim  fell  when  he  received  the  fatal 
blow,  or  from  obferving  how  the  blood  flowed. 

With  this  blood  they  plentifully  fprinkled  fome  of 
the  largeft  trees  in  their  forefls.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  any  other  temples,  or  altars, 
than  certain  pyramids  of  wood,  which  they  ufed 
to  drefs  the  flefh  of  oxen,  and  other  animals,  they 
offered  as  facrifices. 

The  horle  was  confidered  by  them  as  the  moil 
noble  of  animals,  and  was  facrificed  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians  in  preference  to  any  other.  They  likewife 
offered  fruits,  gold,  fpices,  and  whatever  was  moft 
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valuable  among  their  plunder.  But  they  fome- 
times  went,  as  it  were,  on  pilgrimage,  to  carry 
prefents  to  foreign  gods  whofe  fame  had  reached 
them. 

Their  contracts  and  treaties  were  accompanied 
by  religious  ceremonies  which  rendered  them  fa- 
cred,  but  hill  with  a  character  of  ferocity.  On 
thefe  occahons,  the  contracting  parties  drew  fome 
of  their  own  blood,  mingled  it  in  a  cup  with  wine, 
and  drank  it  off  together.  They  made  bridles 
and  trappings  of  the  fkins  of  their  enemies,  co¬ 
vered  their  quivers  with  them,  and  even  wore 
them  as  an  ornamental  drefs.  They  hung  the 
bleeding  heads  of  their  enemies  at  the  doors  of 
their  houfes,  by  way  of  triumph  ;  and  the  women 
viewed  with  pleafure  and  exultation  thefe  trophies 
of  the  valour  of  their  hufbands,  to  which  they 
early  accuftomed  their  children,  who,  it  may  be 
faid,  fucked  in  blood  with  their  mothers’  milk. 

Polygamy,  not  only  that  which  allows  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wives,  but  that  which  permits  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  wife  of  another,  was  pra&ifed  among 
the  Scythians,  as  a  thing  of  courfe,  at  which  they 
would  have  been  aftonilhed  that  any  perfon  Ihould 
have  expreffed  furprife.  A  Scythian,  during  their 
march,  would  go  into  any  waggon  the  miftrefs  of 
which  pleafed  him ;  and  it  was  fufficient  to  hang 
up  his  quiver  not  to  be  diffurbed  by  the  hufband, 
who  always  refpefted  this  fignai ;  for  no  nation 
was  ever  lefs  addifted  to  jealoufv ;  to  avoid  which 
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frantic  and  tormenting  paffion,  there  were  tribes 
who  had  their  wives  in  common. 

Hatred  of  their  enemies,  and  a  thirfi:  for  ven¬ 
geance,  rendered  fome  of  them,  as  they  have  done 
other  nations,  anthrophagi,  or  men-eaters ;  but 
could  we  have  imagined  that  they  became  canni¬ 
bals  from  filial  piety  ?  Yet  was  this  horrid  madnefs 
found  among  the  Scythians.  When  a  father,  a 
mother,  or  a  near  relative,  was  attacked  by  any 
diforder,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  render  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  miferable,  they  killed 
them,  and  made  a  feaft  with  their  bodies.  The 
dying  perfons  congratulated  themfelves  on  fuch  a  „ 
kind  offepulture,  which  they  efteemed  much  more 
honourable  than  to  become  the  food  of  worms. 

Manufaftures  and  commerce  are  not  to  be  fought  Commerce, 
in  a  nation  which  was  unacquainted  with  luxury,  cuitu^" 

.  and  had  very  few  wants.  Thus  though  they  might 
have  fmiths  to  forge  their  arms,  and  cart-wrights 
to  make  their  waggons,  we  can  expeft  to  find  few 
other  artifts  among  them,  efpecially  thofe  em-  • 
ployed  on  articles  of  luxury,  who  can  only  thrive 
amid,  the  wealth  and  idlenefs  of  cities.  Nor  could 
agriculture  be  held  in  much  higher  efteem  among 
a  paftoral  people,  whofe  fubfiflence  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  derived  from  their  flocks,  and  who  clothed 
themfelves  in  their  fkins. 

The  conquefts  of  the  Scythians  'were  more  ex- 
cufable  than  thofe  of  other  nations.  This  frugal 
and  robuft  people  was  extremely  prolific,  and  their 
von.  i. 
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numbers  rendered  the  country  they  inhabited  too 
confined  for  them.  Prevented  by  the  ice  and 
fnows  of  the  north  from  extending  themfelves  on 
that  fide,  they  turned  towards  countries  that  were 
lefs  cold,  from  which  they  drove  out  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  or  incorporated  them  with  themfelves.  Such 
is  the  general  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Scythians, 
which  is  very  confufed,  for  we  know  of  no  Scy¬ 
thian  hiftorian  ;  either  becaufe  their  annals  are  loft, 
or  becaufe  there  never  were  any  among  a  nation 
fo  migratory  and  unfettled. 

The  Amazons  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  Scy¬ 
thia.  Their  exiftence  as  a  military  body  would 
not  be  very  furprizing,  in  a  wandering  nation,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  fedentary  and  domeftic  labours, 
and  among  whom  the  education  of  the  women 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  men.  But  we  find 

it  difficult  to  believe  that  an  affociation  was  ever 

* 

formed  of  women  who  entirely  excluded  men,  ex¬ 
cept  at  certain  times ;  and  ftill  lefs  can  we  believe 
that  this  affociation  lafted  a  long  time,  and  became  an 
empire,  governed  by  queens,  who  waged  wars,  and 
carried  their  victorious  arms  into  diftant  countries. 

But  if  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  an  empire  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  preternatural,  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  faid  to  have  ended  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
nature.  Some  fiiips,  on  board  of  which  were 
Amtazons,  returning  from  a  military  expedition, 
were  driven  by  a  ftorm  to  the  fhores  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  where  they  landed  to.  procure  provifions. 
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The  Scythians  defended  their  territory.  They  em 
tertained  no  doubt,  at  firft,  that  they  were  fighting 
with  young  men,  but  fome  prifoners  they  took  un¬ 
deceived  them.  They  then  refolved  to  carry  on  a 
fpecies  of  war  fuitable  to  circumftances.  They 
formed  a  body  of  all  their  youth  :  tc  Refrain  from 
44  violence,”  faid  they ;  “  when  they  advance  do 
44  you  retreat ;  and  advance  when  they  retire.” 

This  manoeuvre  arrefted  the  firft  impetuofity  of 
the  Amazons.  They  reconnoitred  each  other, 
and  a  young  Scythian  perceiving  an  Amazon  who 
wandered  from  the  reft,  followed  her ;  and  though 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  each  other,  they  foon 
came  to  an  underftanding.  She  fignifted  to  him 
that  if  he  would  come  the  next  day,  and  bring  a, 
companion,  ftie  would  likewife  bring  one.  The 
couples  multiplied,  and  the  two  camp^  quickly  be¬ 
came  one. 

The  Scythians  would  have  enjoyed  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  privilege,  if  their  early  hiftory,  like  that  of  Fabulous 
other  nations,  had  not  been  filled  with  fables.  The  Tiruei' 
Greeks  reprefent  the  tribes  near  eft  their  country 
as  defcended  from  Scythes,  the  fon  of  Hercules, 
and  a  monfter  with  the  tail  of  a  ferpent,  whom  Scythes, 
that  hero  deigned  to  render  a  mother.  Another 
chronology  affigns  them  kings  already  famous  in 
the  time  of  Abraham.  From  that  period  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  there  is  no  mention  in  hiftory, 
except  of  fome  few  of  their  kings,  not  in  regular 
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fucceffion,  and  of  whom  fcarcely  any  thing  is 
known  but  their  names. 

To  Scythes  fucceeds  Sigillus,  who  fent  his  Ton 
to  the  fuccour  of  the  Amazons  when  attacked  by 
Thefeus.  To  obtain  this  fuccour,  they  affirmed 
that  they  were  originally  Scythians,  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  marriage,  and  the  habitual  fociety  of  men, 
from  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  their  hufbands, 
who  had  been  affaffinated. 

Under  Madyes,  the  Scythians  extended  their  in- 
curfions  in  Afia,  and  fubje&ed  Syria  and  Egypt. 
This  expedition  lafted  twenty-eight  years.  When 
they  returned  they  found  that  their  wives,  wearied 
out  by  their  long  ab fence,  had  married  their  Haves, 
and  that  a  numerous  offspring  was  the  fruit  of  this 
commerce.  It  was  neceffary  to  fight  to  regain  pof- 
feffion  of  their  homes.  The  mailers  met  with  an 
obftinate  refiflance.  44  It  is  very  ill-judged,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  them,  44  to  employ  againfl  vile  fe- 
ducers  arms  with  which  we  have  conquered 
44  warlike  nations ;  whips  will  be  fufficient,  and 
44  better  adapted  to  the  contefl.”  They  accord¬ 
ingly  armed  themfelves  with  this  formidable  wea¬ 
pon,  and  attacked  the  Haves,  who  fled,  and  the 
women  killed  themfelves. 

We  are  acquainted  with  Tomyris  from  the  war 
which  Cyrus  made  on  the  Maffagetas,  of  whom  ffie 
was  queen ;  bu*:  the  vengeance  fhe  took  of  that 
unjuft  aggreffor,  by  cutting  off  his  head,  and  throw- 
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ing  it  into  a  veflel  full  of  blood,  is  all  that  we  know 
of  her  life  or  achievements. 

Hiflory  affords  us  more  particulars  relative  to  jancyrus. 
Jancyrus,  who  was  likewife  attacked  unjuftly  by 
the  Perfians.  To  the  menaces  of  Darius,  who  had 
fent  to  demand  of  him  earth  and  water,  he  replied 
by  a  kind  of  enigma,  which  had  a  reference  to 
thofe  elements.  Jancyrus  fent  the  Perfian  a  bird, 
a  frog,  a  moufe,  and  five  arrows.  The  diviners 
were  called  to  explain  thefe  emblems,  which 
Darius  wifhed  to  perfuade  himfelf  fignified  an  en¬ 
tire  fubmiffion  to  his  will. — 44  By  no  means,”  re¬ 
plied  his  minifler  Gobryas,  who  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Scythians  than  his  mailer,  44  the 
44  true  meaning  is,  that  if  the  Perfians  invade 
44  Scythia,  they  muft  not  expert  to  efcape,  unlefs 
44  they  can^  fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  fwim  in  the 
44  water  like  frogs,  or  burrow  in  the  earth  like 
44  mice.”  As  to  .the  five  arrows,  they  fignified 
five  Scythian  kings,  wfo  had  engaged  to  join 
Jancyrus  to  repulfe  the  common  enemy. 

But  thefe  allies  failed  him  when  he  wanted  their 
afliflance.  Jancyrus,  however,  found  means  to 
punifh  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Perfians  them- 
felves.  He  fo  well  diflributed  his  troops,  and  laid 
wafte  the  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
Perfians,  no  longer  finding  provifions  in  the  dif- 
tri&s  in  which  they  were,  were  obliged  to  procure 
them'  from  the  territories  of  thefe  neutral  princes, 
who  payed  the  expenfes  of  the  war.  He  thus, 
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without  much  exertion,  deprived  the  Perfians  of 
any  defire  again  to  invade  his  country. 

Scythes  II.  had  the  misfortune  to  be  educated 
by  a  Grecian  mother,  who  inftilled,  into  him  an 
averfion  for  favage  manners,  and  a  great  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  effeminate  luxuries  of  the  Greeks. 
His  fubjedts,  irritated  at  this  preference,  dethroned 
him.  Pie  was  killed  by  his  brother,  who  became 
his  fucceffor. 

ft  hat  we  may  omit  nothing  that  is  extraordinary, 
even  though  it  ihould  appear  improbable,  wo  fhall 
mention  that  Ariantes,  wilhing  to  take  an  account 
of  the  number  of  fighting  men  among  his  fubjects, 
ordered  them  all  to  appear  at  a  time  he  appointed, 
and  each  caft  the  tip  of  an  arrow  into  a  common 
heap,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a  bulk,  that  he 
caufed  them  to  be  melted  and  caft  into  a  large  ca¬ 
pacious  veil'd,  which,  though  full  fix  inches  thick, 
was  large  enough  to  contain  fix  hundred  amphoras, 
or  about  fifty  hogiheads  ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us 
it  ftill  remained,  in  his  time,  a  monument  of  this 
prodigious  army. 

Atheas,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  impofed  on  that  monarch,  who  was  the 
moft  crafty  prince  of  his  time.  He  obtained  from 
him  a  confiderable  fuccour,  againft  an  invafion 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and  when  the 
enemy,  terrified  by  the  preparations  of  Fhilip,  de~ 
fifted  from  their  defign,  he  fent  to  thank  him,  but 
pretended  that  he  owed  him  no  farther  recompenfe 
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for  his  preparations,  becaufe  no  war  had  actually 
taken  place.  * 

The  two  princes  then  contended  to  over-reach 
each  other  by  ftratagem.  Philip  fignified  tp 
Atheas  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  ered  a  ftatue 
to  Hercules,  on  the  bank  of  the  liter,  oppofite  to 
his  territories.  Atheas,  who  perceived  his  motive, 
wrote  to  him  in  anfwer :  “  Send  the  ftatue,  and  I 
“  will  engage  to  confecrate  it  with  all  fuitable  fo- 
“  lemnity,  and  take  care  for  its  fafety.”  Philip 
found  another  pretext  to  enter  the  territories  of 
the  king  of  Scythia. 1  He  gained  over  him  a  great 
vidory,  and  carried  off  prifoners  twenty  t’houfand 
women  and  children,  befides  a  vaft  quantity  of 
cattle,  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  fined  Scythian 
mares,  which  he  fent  into  Macedonia  for  breeding. 

It  is  obferved  that  among  the  plunder  was  found 
neither  gold,  filver,  nor  jewels ;  a  proof  of  the 
poverty  and  fimplicity  of  the  Scythians,  of  whom, 
after  this  time,  fcarcely  any  mention  is  made  in 
hiftory  as  a  coliedive  nation. 

Asia  Minor. 

Afia  Minor  is  perhaps  the  country  moft  favour-  Afia  Mm?r. 
ed  by  nature  in  the  world.  It  is  fituate  under  the 
fined  Iky,  in  the  moft  equal  temperature,  well 
watered,  and  wafhed  by  feveral  feas,  which  fur- 
round  it  almoft  entirely.  The  foil  is  fertile  and 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  produdions.  Hence  has  it 
beep  peopled  from  the  moft  remote  antiquity.  Its 
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inhabitants  have  formed  kingdoms  of  greater  or 
lefs  extent;  of  which  the  Greeks,  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  have  tranfmitted  us  the  hiftory,  inter¬ 
mingled,  after  their  manner,  with  a  number  of 
fables. 

Phrygians'. 

The  Phrygians  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of 
Ana  Minor  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign  their  pre- 
cife  limits,  which  have  advanced,  or  receded, 
according  to  times  and  circumftances.  Their 
country  abounded  in  every  kind  of  grain,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  purified  the  air,  which  is  now 
thick  and  grofs  ;  the  fad  effect  of  wars,  which  have 
driven  away  the  hufbandman,  deftroyed  the  herds 
and  flocks,  and  converted  the  paftures  into  pelli- 
lential  marfhes.  The  fame  fcourge  has  defolated 
the  cities,  great  numbers  of  which  embelliflied 
this  country,  now  almoft  every-where  covered 
with  ruins.  But  war  has  not  alone  been  the  caufe 
of  thefe  difafters :  earthquakes  have  had  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  them.  It  has  been  remarked, 
with  not  a  little  furprize,  that  a  city  has  been 
built,  under  different  names,  four  times  in  the 
fame  place,  and  four  times  overthrown.  Nothing 
remains  of  it  but  ruins.  The  rivers  of  Phrygia 
are  not  very  confiderable,  nor  are  the  mountains 
lofty,  but  the  imagination  of  the  poets  has  bellowed 
^.vaters  on  the  one,  and  elevation  on  the  other ; 
and  has  applied  to  their  names  events  which  have 
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rendered  them  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  mytho¬ 
logy* 

The  Egyptians  confefled  that  the  Phrygians  Antiquity, 

J  °  manners, 

were  more  ancient  than  themfelves.  They  are  cuifoiu, 
held  to  be  defcended  from  one  of  the  fons  of 
Corner.  The  Phrygians,  according  to  their  ge¬ 
neral  character  among  the  ancients,  were  effemi¬ 
nate,  of  a  flow  conception,  and  only  to  be  render¬ 
ed  ferviceable  by  blows.  They  -were  very  fuper- 
ftitious,  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
divination  by  the  flight  and  Tong  of  birds.  Their 
-mufic,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mode, 
and  their  flow  and  inanimate  dances,  partook  of 
the  effeminacy  of  their  character. 

With  furrounding  feas,  and  excellent  harbours,  Commerce, 
it  was  not  eafy  for  the  Phrygians  to  negled  com¬ 
merce  5  but  the  time  in  which  it  flourifhed,  and 
Its  extent,  are  unknown.  We  are  as  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fciences  they  cultivated  ;  and 
whether  they  pradifed  any  other  arts  befldes  thofe 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  maintenance 
of  life.  They  had  a  language,  of  which  fome 
words  have  come  down  to  us,  that  do  not  in  the 
lead  refemble  the  Greek ;  but  the  charaders  in 
which  they  wrote  are  unknown  to  us. 

The  religion  of  the  Phrygians  is  famous  for  a  Religion, 
rite  equally  ridiculous  and  cruel.  Atys,  the  fon 
of  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  fhe 
became  mother  by  putting  the  flower  of  a  pome¬ 
granate  into  her  bofom,  was  brought  up  by  Ac- 
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deflis,  a  kind  of  forcerer,  and  Cybele,  called  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  were  Angularly 
attached  to  their  nurfe-child.  The  defliny  of 
Atys  appears  to  have  been  to  be  beloved ;  for 
Midas,  another  king  of  Phrygia,  was  fo  taken  with 
him  that  he  determined  to  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  but,  probably,  without  confulting  Ac- 
deflis  and  Cybele,  who  were  offended  at  it.  Mi¬ 
das,  fearing  the  effects  of  their  anger,  caufed  his 
palace  gates  to  be  fhut  on  the  day  of  the  nuptials  ; 
but  Cybele  carried  away  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  city,  which  fee  placed  on  her  head,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  mldft  of  the  affembly  -with  thefe  or¬ 
naments,  with  which  fire  was  always  afterwards 
represented.  Acdeftis,  at  the  fame  time,  infpired 
the  guefts  with  wild  confufion  and  fury,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  Atys  v/as  mutilated  and  died ;  his 
bride  killed  herfelf,  and  Cybele  wandered  over  the 
world,  bewailing  the  death  of  her  dear  Atys. 
This  cataftrophe  was  commemorated  by  a  religious 
worfhip,  the  principal  act  of  which  was  the  emafeu- 
lation  of  the  priefts  by  their  own  hands.  They 
carried  through  the  cities  and  towns  the  flatues  of 
the  geddefs,  fmging  hymns  in  honour  of  her.  It 
is  probable,  that  thefe  hymns  were  accompanied 
with  lafcivious  rites,  which  at  length  rendered  the 
liturgy  and  its  minifters  equally  aefpifed. 

Kings  were  very  numerous  in  Phrygia  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  there  were  a  number  of  fmall  kingdoms, 
fometimes  confining  only  of  a  fmgle  city,  and  its 
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territories.  But  they  bear,  in  general,  in  hiftory, 
the  name  of  kings  of  Phrygia,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  afcertain  the  precife  place  over  which 
they  reigned.  The  firft  of  whom  we  have  any  ac- 
count  is  Nannacus.  The  oracle  had  predicted,  that  Nannacus. 
at  his  death  all  things  Ihould  perifli ;  at  hearing 
which  Nannacus  wept  profufely  ;  and  as  often  as 
he  thought  of  the  deftrudtion  that  was  to  take 
place  he  wept ;  whence  the  proverb,  to  we  p  like 
Nannacus.  But  his  tears  were  of  no  avail,  for 
after  his  death  endued  the  deluge  which  deftroyed 
the  human  race. 

The  kings  of  Phrygia  were  named  alternately  Midas  1. 
Midas  and  Gordius,  which  produces  great  con-  a  ^ 
fufion  in  their  fucceffion.  One  Midas  preceded 
Gordius  I.  who  was  raifed  from  the  plough  to  the 
throne.  While  he  was  one  day  ploughing,  an 
eagle  fettled  on  the  yoke  of  his  oxen,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  the  whole  day.  Gordius  went  to 
confult  the  foothfayers  on  the  fignification  of  this 
prodigy,  when  he  met  with  another  adventure  not 
lefs  extraordinary.  As  he  entered  the  city  he  met 
with  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who,  on  his  en¬ 
quiring  for  the  foothfayers,  and  telling  her  what 
had  happened  to  him,  told  him  that  fhe  could  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  prodigy  to  him  as  well  as 
the  foothfayers,  for  fhe  was  {killed  in  the  art  of 
divination.  u  The  omen,5’  faid  fhe,  “  portends 
“  that  you  will  obtain  the  crown.”  As  he  hefi- 
tated  to  believe  her,  “  I  am  fo  certain  of  it,” 
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added  fhe,  44  that  I  fhould  be  happy  to  marry  you, 
44  and  fhare  the  throne  with  you.”  Gordius  ac¬ 
cepted  this  pledge  of  the  certainty  of  her  know¬ 
ledge. 

Some  time  after  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the  caufe 
of  which  was  the  choice  of  a  king.  The  Phry¬ 
gians  being  unable  to  agree,  refolved  that  they 
would  raife  to  the  throne  the  nrft  man  who  fnould 
come  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  riding  in  a  carL 
This  man  proved  to  be  Gordius,  whom  they  im¬ 
mediately  faluted  king.  He  dedicated  his  cart  in 
the  temple,  and  to  it  fattened  the  yoke  with  a 
knot  fo  intricately  tied  that  the  oracle  promifed 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  him  who  fhould  un- 
loofe  it.  This  was  the  famous  Gordian  knot  which 
Alexander  cut,  but  which  was  never  unravelled. 

Midas  ii.  The  oracle  likewife  gave  a  predidtion  relative  to 
Midas  his  ion,  in  confequence  of  a  fwarm  of  ants 
conveying  their  ftores  of  wheat  into  his  mouth 
while  he  was  fleeping.  44  He  fhall  acquire  im- 
44  menfe  riches,”  faid  the  oracle,  and  the  prophefy 
was  fulfilled. 

Gordius  ii.  Under  Gordius,  his  fon,  a  great  cavity  opened 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Celsenae.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  induce  the  gulph  to  clofe,  but  it 
only  opened  the  wider.  This,  if  any  could  be, 
was 'a  fufUcient  reafon  to  confult  the  oracle.  It 
anfwered :  44  Throw  into  it  the  moft  valuable 

44  thing  you  have.”  The  women  threw  in  their 
jewels,  gold,  and  filver,  which  perhaps  were  not 
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totally  loll  to  every  body ;  but  the  cavern  only  en¬ 
larged  more  and  more.  “  What  is  it  we  poffefs 
“  moft  valuable  ?”  thought  Ancharus,  a  worthy 
citizen :  “  Certainly  it  is  life.”  Delighted  with 
his  difcovery,  he  embraced  his  father,  took  leave 
of  his  wife,  mounted  a  horfe,  and  threw  himfelf 
intq  the  gulph,  which  immediately  clofed. 

Lityerfes,  an  ufurper,  is  reprefented  to  us  nearly  Lityerf«. 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tales  of  the  fairies  re- 
prefent  the  ogres.  His  appetite  was  fo  voracious, 
that  he  would  eat  in  one  day  three  large  balkets 
of  bread  ;  and  his  third:  fo  great,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  aifuage  it  by  drinking  twelve  gallons  of 
wine.  He  likewife  killed  men  for  his  diverfion, 

t 

but  we  are  not  told  that  he  ate  them.  ,  We  fome- 
times  find  in  hiftory  the  foundation  of  tales  and 
fables.. 

After  this  barbarian  two  Midafes  and  two  Gor-  2419 
diufes  occupied  the  throne,  but  we  know  nothing 
of  them  but  their  names,  and  the  time  of  the  end 
of  their  reigns,  which  was  the  period  when  this 
monarchy  appears  to  have  ceafed. 

Trojans. 

Defcending  from  Upper  Phrygia  towards  the  Lower 
Hellefpcnt,  we  arrive  at  the  places  rendered  cele- 
brated  by  the  genius  of  Homer  ;  Mount  Olympus,  Pr'^onti^  ' 
the  abode  of  the  gods ;  Mount  Ida,  on  which  the 
ihepherd  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beauty  5  the  ftraight  of  Seftos  and  Abydos,  famous  Pont- 
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for  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero  ;  Scamande? 
and  Simois,  rivers  during  the  war  of  Troy,  but 
fcareely  brooks  at  prefent ;  and,  la-ftly,  Troy  her- 
felf,  or  rather  her  ruins. 

In  defcribing  Lower  Phrygia  we  can  only  re¬ 
peat  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Upper  ;  that  it  is 
a  delightful  country,  fertile,  and  of  an  agreeable 
temperature.  There  is,  however,  this  difference, 
that  the  air,  refreshed  by  the  fea-breezes  which 
blow  regularly  at  Rated  times,  is  more  falubrious. 
Ida,  which  is  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  than 
a  fingle  fummlt,  is  interfperfed  with  vallies  in 
which,  under  the  fliades  of  the  heights,  a  per¬ 
fumed  air  is  refpired. 

As  to  their  religion,  manners,  and  character., 
the  inhabitants  of  Troas  could  not  differ  from  the 
other  Phrygians.  They  were  perhaps  more  war^ 
like,  becaufe  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  introduced 
among  them  Greek  colonies,  with  which  they  be¬ 
came  intermingled.  This  vicinity  to  the  fea  may 
likewife  have  induced  them  to  engage  in  com¬ 
merce. 

Teucer,  the  fon  of  Scamander,  and  of  Ida — that 
is  to  fay,  born  in  Troas — is  little  known,  except 
through  his  fucceffor  Dardanus,  who  was  not  his 
fon,  but  his  fon-in-Iaw.  Teucer  fent  for  him 
from  Samothrace,  where  he  reigned,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  great  character  for  virtue.  He  did 
not  difappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Trojan 
king :  he  was  pious  and  juR.  He  brought  with 
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him  the  palladium,  a  ftatue  of  Minerva,  the  pre- 
fervgtion  of  which,  according  to  an  oracle,  enfured 
the  fafety  of  the  city  that  poifelfed  it.  Dardanus 
built  a  temple,  in  which  he  depofited  it. 

Erichthonius,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him,  and  in-  Erichtho- 
herited  his  virtues  and  his  happinefs. 

Tros,  the  fon  of  Erichthonius,  was  the  father  of  TrJS.  iius. 

t  r  .  Ganytnedes. 

Ganymedes,  a  youth  or  extraordinary  beauty.  1651. 

His  father  fent  him  to  carry  fome  prefents  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  fovereign  of  a  kingdom  not  very  diflant ; 
but  to  arrive  at  his  dominions  it  was  necefiary  to 
pars  through  thofe^of  Tantalus.  The  latter,  ad¬ 
miring  the  beauty  of  Ganimedes,  detained  him  at 
his  court.  Jupiter  demanded  his  releafe  ;  and  on 
the  refufal  of  Tantalus  a  war  took  place  between 
the  two  kings,  in  which  Tantalus  was  vanquifhed, 
and  condemned  continually  to  have  in  view  the 
objects  of  his  wifhes,  but  never  to  enjoy  them. 

Tros  was  the  founder  of  Troy.  From  him  de- 
fcended  Anchifes,  who  became  the  favourite  of 
Venus  ;  and  from  their  amours  was  born  iEneas. 

Ilus  the  fon  of  Tros  fucceeded  him.  He  had  two 
fons,  Laomedon,  and  Tithonus  the  lover  of  Au¬ 
rora,  with  which  goddefs  he  is  faid  to  have  had 
affignations,  becaufe,  being  a  great  hunter,  he  rofe 
very  early.  She  obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of 
being  immortal ;  but  not  an  exemption  from  old 
age,  which  rendered  the  gift  of  immortality  at 
lead:  ufelefs.  Tithonus  had  a  fon  named  Memnon, 
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whofe  ftatue  when  touched  by  the  firft  rays  of  the 
fun  rendered  an  harmonious  found. 

Laomenon,  The  citadel  of  Troy  owed  its  foundation  to 

1 7c4-  J 

Laomedon,  the  fon  of  Ilus,  who  built  it  with  the 
aili fiance  of  Apollo  and  Neptune  ;  that  is,  with 
the  riches  he  found  in  the  temples  of  thofe  divini- 
ties.  In  his  time  the  Argonauts  landed  in  Troas, 
and  were  hofpitabiy  received.  Laomedon  was 
killed  by  Hercules,  whom  he  had  imprudently 
provoked.  Thefe  different  princes  and  their  ad¬ 
ventures  lead  us  to  the  war  of  Trov. 

j 

Priam,  This  war,  according  to  the  poets,  was  caufed  by 
the  carrying  off  of  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  fon  of 
Priam,  took  away  from  Menelaus  her  hufband,  at 
whofe  court  he  had  been  kindly  received.  Her 
hufband  demanded  that  fhe  fhould  be  rellored  to 
him  ;  but  the  king  of  Troy  refufed  to  give  her  up. 
Menelaus  excited  all  Greece  to  arm  in  his  caufe ; 
and  the  confederate  princes  fwore  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  and  that  they  would  not  feparate  till  they 
had  deftrcved  the  city  to  the  foundations.  The 

j  '  j 

obftinacy  of  Priam  in  not  reftoring  Helen,  an  ob- 
ftinacy  immortalized-  by  the  poem  of  Homer,  is  fur- 
prizing.  But  the  hiftorians  add  a  circumftance 
omitted  by  the  poet,  which  juflihes  the  perti¬ 
nacious  refufal  of  Priam. 

That  prince  had  a  filler  named  Hefione,  who 
was  married  to  Telamon,  the  king  of  a  fmall  ifland 
in  the  Grecian  fea.  He  treated  her  more  like  a 
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concubine  than  a  legitimate  wife.  Priam,  incenfed 
at  the  injurious  treatment  of  his  filler,  required 
that  Ihe  Ihould  be  fent  back  to  Troy ;  but  the 
hulband  thought  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
kings  of  the  neighbouring  illands  on  this  demand, 
who  all  determined  that  Telamon  ought  not  to  re- 
ftore  the  filler  of  Priam,  and  refolved  befides, 
probably  becaufe  he  threatened  to  make  reprifals, 
that  if  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  Ihould  be  car¬ 
ried  off,  they  would  all  combine  againft  the  raviiher, 

Helione  was  not  reftored,  and  Helen  was  carried 
off.  This  reciprocal  injury  explains  the  origin  of 
a  hatred,  which  became  the  more  violent  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  was  eafy  to  terminate  it  by  the  parties 
mutually  rendering  each  other  jullice. 

It  would  require  the  pencil  of  Homer,  and  his  Taking  of 
brilliant  and  productive  imagination,  to  render  in-  n  ‘J1;> 
terefling  the  narrative  of  a  war  between  princes  . 
whofe  territories  did  not  extend  beyond  an  illand, 
or  even  a  city ;  to  enoble  their  piracies  and  plun¬ 
derings,  and  give  to  their  brutal  fury  an  air  of 
heroifm.  Conferences,  marches,  llratagems,  com¬ 
bats,  truces,  and  even  the  moll  ordinary  events  of 
war,  all  become  wondrous  beneath  his  pen.  His 
poems,  befides  the  pleafure  they  afford,  are  ex-  1 
tremely  ufeful,  as  being  the  foundation  of  hiftory. 

He  relates  the  origin  of  nations,  their  culloms, 
migrations,  intermixtures,  and  even  their  geogra¬ 
phical  pofition. 

The  Grecian  flups  carried  a  hundred  thoufaud  . 

VOL,.  I. 
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men  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  Ir  is  prefumed  that  the 
nine  find  years  of  the  fiege  paffed  in  unimportant 
combats  and  (kirmilhes.  The  Greeks  fathered 
by  famine,  and  were  obliged  to  make  expeditions 
to  the  neighbouring  coafts  and  iflands,  whence 
they  brought  away  provifons  and  flaves.  When 
they  returned  to  the  fiege  of  the  city,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  plague,  occanoned  by  a  bad  air, 
the.  confequence  of  inundations.  In  their  different 
expeditions  they  were  ffrengthened  by  a  number  of 
recruits.  The  Trojans  were  affifted  by  the  kings 
of  that  part  of  Afia,  who  brought  them  very  con- 
fiderable  fuccours.  Many  of  the  chiefs  on  each 
fide  fell ;  Patroclus,  Hedor,  Achilles,  and  Paris, 
the  caufe  of  the  war ;  till  at  length,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  fiege,  a  general  affault  rendered  the 
Greeks  mailers  of  Troy,  which  they  deltroyed  to 
the  foundations. 

Two  ruins  of  this  city  are  Hill  remaining,  at 
the  diltance  of  about  half  a  league  from  each 
other.  The  one,  at  fome  diltance  from  the  fea- 
Ihore,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  part  of  ancient 
Troy ;  the  other,  nearer  the  fea,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  New  Troy,  built  by  the  Romans, 
who  believing  that  they  derived  their  origin  from 
the  Trojans,  held  it  as  a.  kind  of  facred  duty  to 
rebuild  their  city.  Of  the  Trojans  who  efcaped 
the  chains  of  the  Greeks,  fome  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  anu  were  confounded  with 
the  inhabitants;  while  others  carried  to  diftant 
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regions  the  wreck  of  their  fortune,  their  mcft  va¬ 
luable  effects  which  they  had  faved  from  pillage 
and  conflagration.  They  deeply  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  their  defcendants  the  remembrance  of 
their  country,  by  giving  to  the  places  where  they 
eftabliflied  themfelves  the  names  of  objefts  dear 
to  them  from  their  infancy. 

Many  of  the  conquerors  were  not  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  the  vanquifned.  On  returning  to  their 
kingdoms  after  ten  years’  abfence,  they  found  there 
only  confufion,  anarchy,  and  confpiracies.  Their 
wives  had  forgotten  their  hufbands :  their  children 
no  longer  knew  their  fathers.  Of  thefe  princes, 
fome  rejected,  and  others  ill-received,  abandoned 
their  ungrateful  fubje&s,  and  went  to  found  colo¬ 
nies  in  dillant  countries,  whither  they  carried  their 
religion,  their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms. 

Mysians. 

The  Myfians,  who  were  neighbours  of  the  Tro-  iw^na,  be. 
jans,  came  to  their  affiftance  during  the  courfe  of  pTopon'i^, 
the  fiege.  When  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  had  phfygia,  and 
rendered  Troas  deferted,  the  Myfians  extended 
their  boundaries,  and  took  pclfeflion  of  it,  from 
their  vicinity,  without  the  trouble  of  conquering 
it.  Thefe  countries  greatly  refembled  each  other 
in  their  temperature  and  fertility.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  warlike,  but  probably  in  very  early 
ages,  for  in  later  times,  the  lajl  of  the  Myfians, 
was  a  cuftomary  ex  predion  with  the  Greeks  to  de- 
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Cyzicus. 
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note  a  perfon  of  mean  fpirit  and  character.  Their 
religion  was  that  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  priefts 
did  not  emafculate  themfelves :  it  was  only  re¬ 
quired  as  a  condition  of  their  obtaining  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  priefthood,  that  they  Ihould  not 
marry. 

The  arts  were  held  in  great  honour  among  the 
Myfians,  and  proofs  of  thein  expertnefs  in  them 
hill  remain.  The  city  of  Cyzicus  was  called  the 
Rome  of  Afia  ;  and  contained  a  temple  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  polifhed  marble.  The  columns  of  it, 
which  were  of  extraordinary  height  and  thick- 
nefs,  were  employed  to  embellifh  Conhantinople, 
when  Cyzicus  was  dehroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  money  of  Cyzicus  was  of  fuch  excellent 
workmanfhip,  that  it  was  conhdered  as  a  miracle 
of  art. 

It  was  at  Pergamus  that  the  firft  tapehry  was 
made.  Eumenes,  king  of  that  city,  having  the 
noble  ambition  to  form  a  library  equal  to  that  of 
Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  caufed  all  the  valuable 
books  with  which  he  was  acquainted  to  be  copied, 
and  for  that  purpofe  fent  to  procure  paper  from 
Egypt ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  did  not  choofe  to  be 
furpahed,  nor  even  equalled  in  the  love  of  fcience, 
forbad  the  exportation  of  paper.  Eumenes  dis¬ 
covered  the  art'  of  rendering  the  fkins  of  beafts 
proper  to  receive  writing ;  and  thus  invented 
parchment,  or  the  paper  of  Pergamus.  He  had 
two  hundred  thoufand  volumes  tranfcribed. 
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Lampfacus  was  famous  for  the  debauchery  of  Lampfacus. 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  worfhip  of  Priapus,  which 
Vas  accompanied  with  fuch  infamous  adts,  that 
Alexander  refolved  to  deftroy  this  fink  of  abomi¬ 
nations.  He  fwore  he  would  lay  it  in  afhes ;  and 
feeing  Anaximenes  approach,  who  came  to  folicit 
him  to  fpare  the  city,  <c  I  vow  to  the  Gods,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  that  I  will  not  grant  what  he  is 
w  coming  to  requeft.” — “  Juft  and  potent  mo- 
“  narch,”  faid  the  artful  orator,  “  the  inhabitants 
“  of  Lampfacus  having  had  the  misfortune  to  in- 
“  cur  your  indignation,  and  wifhing  to  expiate 
ct  the  enormous  crimes  that  have  provoked  your 
tc  anger,  fupplicate  your  majefty  to  deftroy  their 
“  wretched  city.”  Bound  by  his  oath,  Alexander 
granted  the  favour  he  had  really  been  fent  to  fo¬ 
licit.  It  was  on  the  banks'of  the  Granicus,  a  river 
of  Myfia,  that  this  conqueror  commenced  his  great 
achievements  againft  the  Perfians.  Four  kings  of 
this  fmall  country  are  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  but 
we  are  unacquainted  both  with  the  events  and  the 
dates  of  their  reigns. 

Lydians. 

The  extent  of  Lydia  has  varied,  like  that  of  Lydia, 
all  thefe  parts  of  Afia  Minor,  which  have  fome-  MviC 
times  been  provinces,  and  fometimes  kingdoms,  phrys’n, 
Lydia  had  for  its  capital  Sardes,  fttuated  at  the a"d  Io“ ' 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  Padtolus,  which 
contained  gold  in  its  fands.  This  city  was  fo.  im- 
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portant  to  the  Perfians  when  they  had  taken  it,— 
that  after  the  Greeks  had  retaken  it,  Xerxes  or¬ 
dered  that  every  day  while  he  was  at  dinner  a 
crier  fhould  proclaim :  “  The  Greeks  have  taken 
“  Sardes.”  Beautiful  ruins  are  Hill  remaining  of 
this,  as  wTell  as  of  feveral  other  cities  of  Lydia, 
which  was  long  a  field  of  battle  for  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  and  afterwards  for  the  Romans. 

The  Lydians  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Egyptians  :  yet  was  their  my¬ 
thology  entirely  Grecian.  It  was  in  Lydia  that 
the  fabulifts  placed  the  fcene  of  a  part  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  He  fubmitted  to  fpin  with 
Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia.  In  Lydia,  likewife, 
were  born,  or  dwelt,  Marfyas,  Tantalus,  Pelops, 
Niobe,  Arachne,  and  almoft  all  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  metamorphofes.  The  gains  of 
proftitution  furnifhed  a  marriage  portion  for  the 
Lydian  women.  They  accuftomed  their  children 
to  a  rigid  and  laborious  life  ;  and  idlenefs  w7as 
punifhed  as  a  crime.  The  Lydians  were  the  firft 
people  who  coined  gold  and  filver  to  facilitate 
commerce  ;  and  the  firft  likewife  who  kept  inns. 
They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
game  of  dice,  dancing,  and  various  kinds  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  to 
afluage  their  hunger  by  diverfion  during  a  great 
famine.  Provided  with  thefe  amufenrents  they 
pafied  one  day  without  eating,  and  the  next  ate 
without  playing.  Commerce  alone  could  have 
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enabled  a  Lydian  individual  to  make  a  prefent  to 
Xerxes  of  a  plane-tree  and  vine  of  maffive  gold, 
to  entertain  his  \yhole  army,  and  give  him  an  im* 
menfe  fum  of  money,  with  which  to  defray  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  war.  This  Lydian  merchant  was 
named  Pythius. 

Sixteen  kings  preceded  the  times  of  which  we  Kings, 
have  fome  authentic  knowledge.  The  firft  of  cambist, 
them  was  named  Manes.  He  was  a  Have,  and 
was  chofen  precifely  on  that  account.  The  Ly¬ 
dians  imagined  that  a  man  who  had  groaned  un¬ 
der  oppreffion,  would  not  himfelf  become  an  op- 
preffor.  We  know  not  whether  this  reafoning 
Was  confirmed  by  the  event.  Cambletes  was  fuch 
a  glutton,  that  he  devoured  his  wife  while  fleep- 
ing,  and  did  not  know  what  he  had  done  till 
he  found  her  hand  in  his  mouth  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  give  thefe  anecdotes  as  we  pafs  on,  to 
diminifh  our  regret  for  the  lofs  of  the  ancient 
chronicles. 

An  aft  of  indifcretion  coft  Candaules  his  throne  CandauiN, 

2  2  3 1 

and  his  life.  There  was  between  him  and  Gyges, 
his  favourite,  a  kind  of  difpute  relative  to  the 
beauty  of  the  queen  ;  Candaules  affirming  that 
her  charms  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  other 
women.  To  convince  Gyges,  he  placed  him  where 
he  could  fee  the  queen  coming  out  of  the  bath. 

She  difcovered  the  imprudent  indecency  of  her 
hufband,  and  fending  for  Gyges — “  You  muff,” 
faid  fhe,  “  kill  the  king,  and  marry  me,  or  ex- 

2  4 
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C(  piate  your  rafhnefs  with  your  life.5’  Hiltory 
does  him  the  honour  to  reprefent  him  as  heiitating 
at  this  alternative  ;  but  at  length  he  preferred  the 
throne  and  a  beautiful  woman  to  death.  He  it 
was  who  had  the  famous  ring,  which  rendered  its 
poifelfor  invifible. 

The  three  following  kings  ,  were  warriors  and 
conquerors.  Alyattes  made  war  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  againft  the  Medes,  and  againfl  the  Scythians. 
At  the  moment  he  was  about  to  engage  in  battle 
with  the  former  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  came  on, 
which  fo  terrified  both  armies  that  they  immediately 
made  peace. 

Crcefus,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  who  was  fo  rich 
that  his  name  is  ffcill  proverbial  for  wealth,  carried  fo 
far  his  victorious  arms,  that  his  empire  was  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  Babylon.  He  was  elated  with 
his  fuccefs,  and  believed  that  no  one  equalled 
him  in  happinefs.  His  court  certainly  merited 
the  attention  of  a  fage,  fince  Solon,  the  legifiator 
of  Athens,  did  not  aifdain  to  make  a  Hay  there 
in  his  travels.  Croefus  difplayed  before  him  all 
his  treafures  ;  his  fplendor,  pomp,  and  power. 
44  What  is  your  opinion,”  faid  he  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ;  46  have  you  ever  known  a  man  more  happy 
44  than  myfelf  ?”  44  Doubtlefs,”  replied  the  fage. 
44  Who  was  he  ?”  44  A  worthy  man,  the  father 

cc  of  a  number  of  children,  who  ended  his  life  on 
44  the  field  of  battle,  after  a  viftory  gained  over 
44  the  enemies  of  his  country.”  44  Do  you  know 
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44  any  others  ?”  continued  Croefus.  44  Yes,” -re¬ 
plied  Solon  ;  46  two  young  Argives,  crowned  at 
44  the  Olympic  games,  and  celebrated  for  their 
44  filial  piety.  Their  mother,  the  prieflefs  of  Juno, 
44  being  in  hafte  to  go  to  the  temple,  and  the  oxen 
4^  which  were  to  draw  her  chariot  not  being  ar- 
44  rived,  they  fattened  themfelves  to  the  carriage, 
44  and  drew  it.  The  people  who  witnelfed  this  ac- 
44  tion  fhowered  on  them  their  benedictions,  while 
44  their  mother,  tranfported  with  joy,  prayed  the 
44  goddefs  to  bellow  on  her  fons  what  fhe  thought 
44  moll  advantageous  to  them.  Her  prayer  was 
44  heard  ;  for,  immediately  after  the  facrince,  they 
44  both  fell  alleep,  and  expired  by  a  mild  and 
44  gentle  death,  in  the  temple  itfelf.”  Croefus 
concluded,  from  thefe  two  hiltories,  or  apologues, 
that  Solon  meant  to  give  him  to  underlland  that 
there  was  no  true  happinefs  in  this  world  till  it 
had  beeil  fealed  by  death  ;  and  he  foon  after  ex¬ 
perienced  but  too  feverely  the  truth  of  the 
maxim. 

Cyrus  was  then  extending  his  conquells  over 
Afia,  and  Croefus  determined  to  oppofe  a  torrent 
which  might  at  lall  overwhelm  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  Before  he  commenced  the  attack,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confulted  the  oracle,  which  anfwered 
him :  44  If  you  make  war  on  Cyrus,  a  great  em- 
44  pire  will  be  dettroyed.’5  Relying  on  this  an- 
fwer,  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the  ambiguity, 
Croefus  marched  againll  the  Perfians,  was  defeat- 
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ed,  taken  prif&ner,  loaded  with  chains,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  periffr  in  the  flames.  As  he  mounted 
the  pile,  he  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief:  “  Ah! 

Solon  !  Solon  !”  Cyrus,  informed  of  this  excla¬ 
mation,  font  for  him,  and  enquired  why  he  called 
upon  Solon.  Crcefus  repeated  to  him  the  leflon 
he  had  received  from  the  legiflator  of  Athens. 
Cyrus  was  moved  by  what  he  hea.rd,  and  by  the 
confederation  of  the  inflability  of  all  human  things. 
He  pardoned  Crcefus,  made  him  an  attendant  on 
his  perfon,  and  ever  after  treated  him  as  a  friend  ; 
but  did  not  reftore  to  him  his  crown,  according 
to  fome  authors,  though  others  afiert  that  he  re¬ 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  However  this  may  be, 

with  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Lydians. 

\ 

Lycians. 

i.yca,  be-  Lycia  is  extremely  fertile,  hut  expofed  to  inun- 
dations,  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows.  The  air 
is  very  heathy.  As  the  fea  is  the  boundary  of 
>uriircr-  Lvc;a  through  its  whole  length,  and  it  is  fhut  in 
by  mountains  behind,  it  is  not  impoflible  that 
it  may  have  been  peopled  from  Crete,  or  other 
iflands.  The  Lycians  had  a  roughnefs  in  their 
manners,  very  different  from  the  mild  character 
of  the  Phrygians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Afia 
Minor,  their  neighbours.  They  -were  famous  for 
piracy  ;  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  invention 
of  brigantines,  adapted  for  failing  faff,  and  run¬ 
ning  clofe  in  fhore.  They  appear  to  have  pof- 
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defied  a  ferocious  courage,  acquired  by  their  fea- 
faring  life,  and  fea-engagements.  We  may  form 
fome  judgement  of  it  from  the  following  inci¬ 
dent. 

Harpagus,  a  Perfian  general,  had  encamped  in  Xanthus, 
Lycia,' with  a  powerful  army.  The  inhabitants  of 
Xanthus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Lycians, 
though  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  attacked 
him  with  intrepidity,  and  were  defeated,  driven 
back  into  the  city,  and  befieged.  All  refource, 
and  all  hope  being  loft,  they  took  the  dcfperate 
refolution  of  dying,  but  refolved  to  fell  their  lives 
dearly.  They  Ihut  up  their  women,  children. 

Haves,  and  all  their  riches,  in  the  citadel,  to  which 
they  fet  fire,  and  then  rufhed  headlong  upon  the 
Perfians,  of  whom  they  made  a  great  carnage, 
but  were  at  length  all  killed  to  the  laft  man. 

In  this  country  was  faid  to  be  found  the  chi-  ctim*r». 
masra,  which  had  the  head  of  a  lion,  breathing 
forth  flames,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of 
a  ferpent.  Bellerophon,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lycia, 
flew  this  monfter ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  cleared  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain  of  wild  beafts,  with  which 
it  was  infefted  ;  rendered  proper  for  pafturage  the 
declivities  in  the  middle  ;  and  drained  the  marfties 
at  the  bottom,  which  bred  ferpents  and  other 
noxious  animals. 

The  Lycians  are  greatly  praifed  by  the  ancient  Cuftoms. 
writers  for  their  fobriety  and  manner  of  admini- 
flering  juftice.  After  having  been  fubject  to  kings, 
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whofe  names  and  actions  are  unknown,  they  be- 
came  republicans.  Every  year  three  deputies  from 
the  great  cities,  two  from  the  lefs,  and  one  from 
the  fmalleft,  formed  a  fenate,  in  which  were  dif- 
cufied  ail  affairs,  civil  and  military  ;  and  even 
thofe  of  individuals,  that  were  of  importance.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  affembly  continued  to 
meet  the  whole  year,  till  the  formation  of  an¬ 
other  ;  or  whether  itceafed  after  a  limited  time. 
Conciir'on  Their  children  took  their  name  and  condition, 
f5iikti-en.  not  from  the  father,  but  the  mother  ;  fo  that  if  a 
freewoman  married  a  Have,  her  children  were  free 
like  herfelf  ;  but  if  a  man  who  was  free  married 
a  Have,  the  children  were  Haves  like  the  mother. 

Cilicians. 

Cilicia,  be-  Cilicia  feems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  two 
n' , Cpam-”  races  of  people  ;  the  one  mild  and  pacific,  culti- 
vators,  laborious,  mercantile,  and  honefl  in  their 
cnanl'an."  dealings,  who  lived  in  the  plains,  and  fometimes 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  ;  the  other 
warlike,  turbulent,  pirates  from  inclination  and 
fituation,  and  who,  to  ufe  the  exprefiion,  formed 
their  lodgments  on  the  fleep  heights  of  Taurus 
and  Imaus. 

The  entrances  into  Cilicia,  which  are  in  number 
three,  are  each  more  difficult  than  the  other.  A 
handful  of  brave  men  would  defend  them  againfl 
whole  armies.  The  coafts,  abounding  in  fmall  har¬ 
bours,  into  which  flfips  may  retire,  and  promon- 
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tories,  from  which  they  may  be  protected1,  are 
•extremely  convenient  for  piracy.  The  Cilicians 
infefted  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  made  defcents 
in  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy;  whence  they  brought 
flaves,  which  they  fold  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Afia.  The  Romans  frequently 
armed  againft  them  ;  but  thefe  pirates,  driven 
from  the  fea,  took  refuge  in  their  caves,  whence, 
as  foon  as  the  fleets  difappeared,  they  returned 
to  their  depredations  in  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
feas,  and  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pom- 
pey  the  Great  did  not  efteem  it  beneath  him  to 
make  an  expedition  againft  them.  He  attacked 
them  with  five  hundred  fhips,  carrying  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  confidered  it  as  a 
great  viftory  to  have  deftroyed  the  haunts  of  thefe 
banditti. 

The  Cilicians  of  the  plains  were  a  mixture  of 
Phrygians  and  other  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  who, 
flying  from  the  fury  and  devaftation  of  Babylo¬ 
nian,  ■  Perflan,  and  Egyptian  conquerors,  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  this  confined  country,  furrounded  by  na¬ 
tural  fortifications,  eafy  to  be  defended.  They 
had  kings,  with  the  events  of  whofe  reigns  we 
are  unacquainted.  As  to  the  maritime  Cilicians, 
they  were  compofed  cf  the  dregs  of  every  nation. 
Malefa&ors,  exiles,  and  adventurers  of  every  kind, 
found  among  them  an  afylum  and  fubfiftence  by 
robbery.  It  was,  doubtlefs,  to  this  part  of  the 
nation  that  the  chara&er  of  liars,  cruel  and  de- 
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ceitful,  which  has  been  fo  liberally  bellowed  on 
them  all,  was  applicable.  Their  language,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Perfian,  formed  a 
peculiar  idiom,  as  harfh  and  rugged  as  their  man¬ 
ners. 

The  bay  of  Iffus  is  one  of  the  bell  in  Cilicia. 
Alexander,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  he  had  obtained  in  this  place,  built  here  a 
city,  fo  happily  fituated,  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  eall.  The  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  deprived  it  of  this  advantage.  This  city  is, 
however,  Hill  much  frequented,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Alexandretta,  a  diminutive  fuitable  to  its 
prefent  Rate  of  decline.  When  fhips  arrive  at 
this  port,  advice  is  fent  to  Aleppo,  by  pigeons 
which  are  difpatched  carrying  a  letter  fallened  un¬ 
der  their  wing. 

Greece. 


©reece,  be-  Greece  is  in  general  an  excellent  country,  fitu- 
ateci  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  which  none  of  the 
the'iEgean'1  neceffaries  of  life  are  wanting,  and  to  which  the 
ionbn,  and  feas  that  furr0uiid  it  waft  in  abundance  every  fu- 

Cretan  leas.  r  .  ' 

perfuity. 

It  is  conjectured,  with  fome  foundation,  that 
Greece  was  inhabited  within  a  few  generations 
after  the  deluge  by  the  defendants  of  Javan,  the 
grand-fon  of  Noah.  As  we  proceed  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  different  diftri&s  of  this  country3  it  will 
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be  feen  in  what  manner  the  Greeks  gradually 
raifed  themfelves  from  a  Rate  of  rudenefs  and 
ignorance  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  knowledge  in 
arts,  fciences,  laws,  war,  and  government.  — 

This  progrefs  in  improvement,  which  transformed 
a  barbarous  nation  into  a  civilized  people,  com 
tinued  about  nine  hundred  years.  The  darknefs  of 
this  period,  obfcure  in  itfelf,  is  Rill  more  deepened 
by  the  fables  to  which  the  imagination  of  the  poets, 
and  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  have  given  birth ;  yet  even  thefe  fables  afford 
Lome  rays  of  light,  which  ferve  as  a  guide  to 
hiRory. 

The  manners  of  the  RrR  inhabitants  of  Greece  Mannas, 
were  rude  and  favage.  They  fed  on  herbs,  fruits, 
and  roots.  The  time  when  they  RrR  began  to 
lay  up  a  Rore  of  acorns  for  a  feafon  of  fcarcity, 
to  clothe  themfelves  with  the  {kins  of  beaRs,  and 
build  huts  to  dwell  in,  is  pointed  out  as  the  sera, 
of  civilization.  Till  then  they  remained  in  the 
open  air,  or  lodged  in  caves.  It  is  obl'erved  that 
the  more  feeble  retired  to  Rerile  places,  that  their 
enjoyments  might  not  be  envied  ;  and  thus  Attica  - 
became  peopled.  The  fabuliRs  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  age  in  which  thofe  lived  who  RrR 
taught  agriculture,. or  attempted  to  make  voyages 
by  fea  ;  and  it  refults  from  their  chronology,  that 
the  invention  of  thefe  arts  is  of  a  very  early  date. 

By  their  voyages  and  military  expeditions,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Greeks  made  their  way  into  countries 
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more  advanced  in  the  fciences  and  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  They  brought  from  Phcenice  the  art 
of  alphabetic  writing  ;  and  from  Perfia  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  magic. 

For  want  of  laws,  the  Greeks  were  long  go¬ 
verned  by  oracles.  It  is  the  property  of  every 
religion,  good  or  bad,  to  act  as  a  reftraint  on  the 
people.  The  molt  celebrated  oracle  was  that  of 
Delphi,  where  Apollo  himfelf  rendered  anfvvers 
through  the  medium  of  a  prieftefs  named  the  Py- 
thia.  It  was  at  firft  required  that  fhe  Ihould  be  a 
virgin,  but  in  procefs  of  time  a  matron  was  fub- 
ftituted.  She  was  feated  on  a  tripod,  placed  over 
an  opening  whence  iffued  a  vapour  that  infpired 
the  prieftefs  with  a  lacred  fury.  In  this  paroxyfm, 
fhe  pronounced  with  the  tone  and  geftures  of  a 
maniac,  anfwers  almoft  always  intricate  and  am¬ 
biguous,  but  the  true  fenfe  of  which  was  difcover- 
able  after  the  event.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the 
heroes,  kings,  and  even  fages,  appeared  to  have  a 
firm  faith  in  the  oracles,  and  confulted  them  with 
great  folemnity.  Thofe  who  may  think  that  they 
only  affected  this  credulity  muft  at  leaft  confefs 
that  they  apparently  conftdered  it  as  neceflary  to 
inculcate  it  in  the  people  by  their  example. 

Sicyon. 

sicyoa.  Sicyon  would  be  the  firft  of  all  monarchies, 
without  even  excepting  thofe  of  Egypt  and  Afiyria, 
were  it  true,  as  fome  chronologifts  pretend,  that  it 
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exifted  before  the  death  of  Noah.  They  reft  this 
calculation  oti  a  fuccefli'on  of  twenty-fix  kings,  who 
adorned  this  fmall  country  with  temples,  altars, 
images  of  the  gods*  and  ftatues  of  themfelves. 

Thefe  magnificent  embellilhments  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  that  Greece  remained  in  its  rude 
(late,  but  ceafed  when  it  began  to  be  civilized. 

. 

Argos. 

In  Argolis,  every  river,  mountain,  and  city,  was  Argolis,  be- 

°  J  tween  the 

celebrated ;  there  was  no  place  which  was  not  dif-  guiphs  of 
tinguilhed  by  fome  famous  event,  and  whofe  me-  Ai"gos,  Si- 
mory,  by  confequence,  deferved  not  to  be  perpe-  dia,  and  La- 

,  _  conia. 

tuated. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Inachus,  fo  called  Rarities, 
from  Inachus  the  firft  king*  was  built  the  city 
Inachus,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus  was  killed  in  this  city,  in  the  midfl 
of  victory,  by  a  tile  thrown  on  his  head  by  an  old 
woman.  Here  was  feen  the  tower  of  brafs  in 
which  Jupiter,  changed  to  a  fhower  of  gold,  fe- 
duced  Danae.  The  meadows  of  Argos,  in  which 
numerous  courfers  bounded,  paftured  the  horfes 
of  Neptune.  The  rich  Mycenae  fupplanted  Ina¬ 
chus,  and  became  the  capital.  The  lion  of  the 
foreft  of  Nemea,  flain  by  Hercules,  gave  occafion 
to  the  inflitution  of  the  Nemean  games.  Epi- 
daurus  boafted  its  magnificent  temple  of  iEfcula- 
pius;  and  Nauplia,  now  Napoli  di  Romania,  its 
enchanting  fituation. 
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The  tripod. 


y 


The  Argives  were  governed  by  kings  from  the 
mofl  remote  ages  :  their  dynaflies  are  even  known. 
They  were  the  Apifidas,  or  defendants  of  Apis  ; 
the  Pelopidae,  derived  from  Pelops ;  and  the  Hera- 
clidas,  or  fucceftors  of  Hercules.  Thefe  reigns 
extended  to  about  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  ended  in  a  republic. 

The  firft  known  king,  after  Inachus,  "was  named 
Caflor.  He  transferred  his  throne  to  Mycenae. 
Apis,  a  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  worfhipped  under 
the  name  of  Serapis.  Argos  founded  the  capital 
of  his  name ;  and  encouraged,  and  brought  into 
efteem,  agriculture,  which  had  till  then  been  much 
•neglected.  Crotopus  had  a  daughter  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  the  tender  paflion,  who  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  Apollo,  by  whom  the  had  a  child, 
which  fhe  concealed  among  rufhes,  where  the 
king’s  dogs  found  and  devoured  it.  The  fierce 
anger  of  the  god  was  enkindled,  and  he  fent  a 
moniler  which  tore  the  children  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  mothers,  and  deftroyed  them.  CorGebus 
killed  the  monfter,  which  flill  more  irritated  Apol¬ 
lo,  who  fent  the  plague  into  the  country.  Co- 
roebus  confulted  the  oracle,  and  was  anfwered ; 
6C  Take  a  tripod  in  your  hand,  and,  where  the  tri- 
“  pod  fhall  fall,  build  a  temple  to  Apollo.”  The 
tripod  was  procured,  carried  in  proceifion,  and  fell 
at' Delphi,  where  a  temple  was  built,  and  the  plague 
eeafed. 
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Danaus,  driven  from  Egypt,  for  having  refufed  Danius. 
to  give  his  fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  fifty 
fons  of  vEgyptus,  his  brother,  came  to  Argos,  and 
afferted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  as  ,  a  defcendant  of 
Inachus,  againfl  Sthenelus,  who  was  in  pofTeffion. 

The  two  rivals  appealed  to  the  people.  While 
the  affembly  was  deliberating,,  a  wolf  killed  a  bull 
which  fed  among  a  herd  of  cows,  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  queftion  was  now  decided.  The 
bull,  it  was  faid,  reprefented  the  reigning  fovereign, 
and  the  wolf,  the  foreign  prince ;  confequently, 
the  latter  muff  receive  the  fceptre.  .iEgyptus,  in¬ 
formed  of  this  event,  began  to  fear  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  might  give  his  fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to 
fifty  neighbouring  princes,  and  (Lengthen  himfelf 
by  their  alliance  to  make  war  upon  him.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  applications  to  obtain  them 
for  his  fons  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Da* 
naus  was  now  conftrained  to  give  him  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  but  commanded  them  to  kill  their  hufbands 
on  the  night  of  their  nuptials.  Forty-nine  obeyed  : 
Hypermneftra  alone  faved  Lynceus  her  hufband. 

She  even  effeded  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  her  father,  who  left  to  him  his  crown.  Her 
forty-nine  fillers  are  condemned,  in  the  infernal 
(hades,  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  pierced  with  in¬ 
numerable  holes,  which  let  it  out  as  faff  as  it  is 
poured  in. 

The  two  fons  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermneftra,  Fury  of 
ftxuggled  together  in  their  mother’s  womb,  and 
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Perfeus. 


when  they  grew  up  contended  for  the  throne.  In 
their  wars,  they  invented  bucklers.  Prcetus  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize,  and  married  Sthenobcea,  who 
conceived  a  paffion  for  Bellerophon,  a  foreign 
prince  on  a  vifit  at  her  court.  She  made  him 
amorous  propofals,  which  he  rejected,  and  was 
ill-treated  by  her  hufband,  who  gave  credit  to  the 
accufations  of  his  wife.  Prcetus  had  by  her  alone 
forty-three  daughters.  We  know  not  whether  it 
was  as  a  punifhment  for  her  flander  of  Bellerophon, 
that  Ihe  was  attacked  with  a  malady  that  was  call¬ 
ed  the  fur  '  cf  Bacchus ;  nor  are  we  acquainted 
with  the  fvmptoms  of  the  diforder.  But  if  it 
was  a  punifhment,  in  what  manner  had  the  other 
Argive  women  offended,  that  it  fhould  be  inflicted 
upon  them  ?  Happily,  a  phyfician  was  found  who 
could  cure  it,  and  received  as  a  reward  one  or 
the  mofl  beautiful  of  his  patients  in  marriage, 
with  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Danae  and  of  Jupiter  who 
by  the  fhower  of  gold  opened  the  gates  of  the 
brazen  tower,  was  a  hero  to  whom  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  knights-errant  were  not  to  be  compared. 
Dreaded  by  his  grand-father  Acrifius,  becaufe  an 
oracle  had  foretold  that  he  fhould  be  killed  by 
his  grand-fon,  he  w^as  put,  with  his  mother  Danae, 
into  a  chefl,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  die 
waves.  Jupiter,  however,  conveyed  the  chefl  in 
fafety  to  the  ifland  of  Seriphus,  wdiere  Dictys,  the 
brother  of  Polydectes  king  of  that  ifland,  brought 
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Perfeus  up  as  his  own  fon.  By  the  time  he  had 
arrived  at  manhood,  the  king  became  enamoured 
of  his  mother,  and  would  have  offered  her  vio¬ 
lence,  if  her  fon  had  not  prevented  him.  En¬ 
raged  at  this  oppofition,  the  king,  at  once  to  be  re¬ 
venged  and  to  free  himfelf  from  him,  commanded 
him  to  go  into  Africa,  and  fetch  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medufa,  of  whom  the  fight  alone  changed 
into  ftone  thofe  who  looked  upon  her.  He  obey¬ 
ed,  and  on  his  return  delivered  Andromeda,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Phcenice,  who  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  be  devoured  by  a  fea-monfter,  and  mar¬ 
ried  her.  On  his  arrival  at  Seriphus,  he  found 
his  mother  and  Diftys  had  been  forced  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  fan&uary,  to  avoid  the  brutal  violence 
of  Polyde&es.  He  turned  on  him  the  horrid  Gor¬ 
gon’s  head,  changed  him  and  his  accomplices  to 
ftones,  and  placed  Diftys  on  the  throne.  He 
then  went  with  his  mother  Danae,  and  his  wife 
Andromeda,  to  Argos ;  when  Acrifius,  alarmed  at 
his  being  ftill  living,  and  the  great  achievements 
he  had  performed,  retired  to  Lariffa,  a  city  of  Pe- 
lafgia.  Tantalus  having  foon  after  caufed  fome 
funereal  games  to  be  cekbrated  in  honour  of  his 
deceafed  father,  Perfeus  repaired  thither,  as  did 
alfo  a  great  number  of  Grecian  princes,  and  among 
others,  Acrifius;  when  Perfeus  throwing  a-difcus, 
or  coit,  it  unfortunately  fell  on  the  foot  of  Acri¬ 
fius,  and  caufed  his  death.  Thus  the  grand-father 
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was  unable  to  avoid  the  deftiny  of  which  the 
grand-fcn  was  fated  to  be  the  inftrument. 

The  farther  we  advance  the  more  extraordinary 
are  the  adventures  attributed  by  fable  to  the  kings 
of  Argos.  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon, 
was  deceived  by  Jupiter,  who  prolonged  a  night 
to .  three  times  its  ordinary  length  to  render  her 
mother  of  Hercules.  This  hero  began  his  labours 
after  a  fit  of  frenzy,  in  which  he  murdered  his 
wife  Megara,  and  his  twelve  children.  Thyeftes  dif- 
honoured  by  force  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus, 
who  in  return  ferved  up  to  him,  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  flefli  of  his  own  fon.  Agamemnon, 
the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the  Greeks,  com¬ 
manded  the  Grecian  army  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 
He  facrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  wife  Clytemneftra,  and  avenged  by 
his  fon  Greftes,  whofe  name  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  without  recalling  to  memory  that  of 
Pylades.  Thefe  two  heroes,  celebrated  for  their 
friendfhip,  difputea,  in  Taurica,  which  Ihould  die 
for  the  other  ;  till  the  tyrant,  moved  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  attachment,  permitted  both  to  live. 

The  reigns  which  follow  offer  only  events 
that  were  very  common  in  thofe  times :  rapes, 
treafons,  revengeful  retaliations,  murders,  and, 
efpecially,  a  number  of  oracles,  to  which  .recourfe 
was  continually  had,  notwithftanding  their  ambi¬ 
guity  was  frequently  the  caufe  of  the  moft  fatal 
errors.  It  will,  doubtlefs,  be  prefumed  that  care 
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was  taken  to  fecure  fuccefs,  and  that  the  oracle  was 
founded  on  previous  information  and  precautions. 

But  it  mull  be  confeffed  that  chance  fometimes 
favoured  them  ;  yet  was  fome  addrefs  requifite  to 
apply  this  chance  to  the  prophefy.— You  fhall 
“  conquer,”  faid  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  the  Ar- 
gives,  “  if  you  are  commanded  by  a  general  who 
tc  has  three  eyes.”  While  they  were  in  fearch  of 
this  prodigy,  they  met  a  one-eyed  man  mounted 
on  a  mule.  He  and  his  mule  had  between  them 
three  eyes,  and  they  accordingly  appointed  him 
to  the  command,  and  he  gained  the  victory.  The 
quarrels  which  took  place,  and  were  almoft  con¬ 
tinual,  among  all  thefe  too  neighbouring  mo* 
narchs,  at  length  difgufted  and  wearied  the  Ar- 
gives,  who  abolilhed  royalty,  and  formed  them* 
felves  into  a  republic. 

Athens. 

The  name  of  Athens  recals  the  memory  of  a  Att'ca> he - 

tween 

people  who  were  the  patrons  of  arts  and  fcience  Bceotia,  the 
and  war,  and  the  parents  of  good  tafte ;  but  we  ripus,  and 
mull  difmifs  thefe  ideas  when  we  propofe  to  con-  an 
fider  this  people  in  their  infancy,  inhabiting  a  fte- 
rile  country,  and  fo  fimple  as  to  believe  themfelves 
born  pf  the  earth  on  which  they  trod,  like  the  lo* 
pufts  who  devoured  its  productions.  They  were 
parly  diftinguifhed  for  good  faith  in  commerce, 
which  was  the  fource  of  their  riches.  They  ac-r 
quired  by  it  the  means  of  raifing  great  armies.  Thefe 
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v/ere  commanded  by  natives  of  Athens ;  and  no 
city,  not  excepting  Rome,  ever  produced  fo  great 
a  number  of  able  generals. 

Cecrops  built  the  city  of  Athens,  deified  Jupiter, 
infiituted  marriage,  and  rendered  it  a  facred  union, 
and  forbade  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  any  living 
animal.  The  firfb  prieft  who  violated  this  law, 
ftruck  with  horror  when  he  had  made  the  blow, 
threw  away  the  axe,  and  went  into  voluntary  ba- 
nilhment.  Erichthonius  being  lame  in  his  feet, 
invented  carriages.  We  Ihall  pafs  over  a  number 
of  kings  to  arrive  at  AEgeus.  He  had  no  children 
by  his  wives,  and  w7as  the  fubjed  of  the  raillery  or 
his  brother  Pallas,  who  had  fifty  fons,  without 
reckoning  his  daughters.  Piqued  at  thefe  plea- 
lantries,  he  went  to  confult  the  oracle — the  ordi¬ 
nary  refource — and  was  direded  to  have  no  inter- 
courfe  with  any  woman.  This  method  of  procur¬ 
ing  children  appeared  fingular  to  AEgeus ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  confult  Pittheus  king  of  Troezen,  who 
was  famous  for  his  fkill  in  expounding  oracles : 
“  The  oracle  fpeaks  of  women,”  faid  this  expert 
interpreter;  “  but  I  have  a  daughter,  who  is  a 
44  virgin : '  marry  her,  and  you  will  foon  be  con- 
44  vinced  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle.”  In 
fad,  by  this  marriage,  iEgeus  had  the  celebrated 
Thefeus. 

The  latter  hero  imitated  Hercules  in  his  labours  : 
like  him,  he  cleared  the  country  of  monfters  and 
robbers,  and  rendered  a  fignal  fervice  to  the 
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Athenians.  Min^S  king  of  Crete  required  of 
them  every  year  leven  youths  and  feven  maidens, 
whom  he  threw  to  be  devoured  by  the  minotaur, 
a  monfter  half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  the  offspring 
of  the  lafcivious  and  unnatural  paflion  of  Pafiphae, 
his  daughter,  Thefeus  refolved  to  fiee  his  coun¬ 
try  from  this  fhamefuj  and  barbarous  tribute.  He 
embarked  for  Crete  to  combat  the  minotaur, 
whofe  death  would  put  an  end  to  the  demand. 
The  monfter  was  fhut  pp  in  a  labyrinth,  from  the 
windings  of  which  it  was  impoiTible  to  efcape. 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  gave  Thefeus  a 
thread,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  vanquifhed  and 
flew  the  monfter,  and  brought  away  with  him 
Ariadne,  whom  he  afterwards  abandoned  in  a  de- 
fert  ifland,  where  fhe  was  found  and  confoled  by 
Bacchus.  JEgeus,  the  father  of  Thefeus,  had, 
given  to  the  pilot  of  the  ftiip  in  which  his  fon  em¬ 
barked  a  black  and  a  white  fail,  with  directions 
if  he  were  fuccefsful  to  hoift  on  their  return  the 
white  fail.  Eagernefs  to  reach  the  port,  and  joy 
at  their  fuccefs,  caufed  this  injunction  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  JEgeus,  who  had  afcended  the  heights 
to  watch  for  the  return  of  his  fon,  feeing  the  black 
fail,  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea,  which 
from  him  received  the  name  of  the  JEgean  fea. 

Thefeus,  become  king  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  laboured  with  earneftnefs  to  regulate  the  go¬ 
vernment,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf  entirely  to 
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military  achievements.  He  divided  the  people  into 
three  claffes — nobles,  labourers,  and  artjfans ;  en¬ 
acted  laws,  eftablifhed  magiftrates,  and  retained  no 
part  of  the  royal  authority  but  the  command  of 
the  army. 

Among  his  exploits  are  reckoned,  befides  his 
victory  over  the  minotaur,  his  killing  the  bull  of 
Marathon,  whofe  horns  and  hoofs  were  of  brafs, 
and  who  breathed  flames  from  his  noftrils ;  his 
defeat  of  the  centaurs  ;  his  defcent  into  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions  to  carry  off  Proferpine,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  his  friend  Pirithous.  After  thefe  achieve¬ 
ments  he  returned  to  Athens ;  but  found  little 
gratitude  in  his  countrymen  for  the  fervices  he 
had  rendered  them.  The  republican  character 
began  to  difplay  itfelf  among  them  ;  and  they  were 
preparing  to  deliver  him  up  to  an  enemy,  who 
offered  them  peace  on  that  condition.  Thefeus 
was  thus  obliged  to  abandon  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try,  and  died  in  exile. 

Several  kings  fucceeded  him,  and  governed  with 
mildnefs — a  quality  neceffary  to  the  fovereign  of  a 
people  fo  difficult  to  pleafe,  and  eafily  offended. 
The  laft  was  named  Codrus.  He  had  ruled  with 
fo  much  juftice,  that,  at  his  death,  they  took 
a  refolution  unexampled  in  hiftory,  and  refolved 
to  be  governed  no  longer  by  kings,  left  they 
Ihould  never  have  another  lb  good  and  juft. 
We  {hall  find  that  they  afterwards  rendered  themr 
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felves  one  of  the  mod  illuflrious  republics  in  the 
world. 

Bceotia. 


The  air  of  Boeoda  was  thick,  and  had  an  influ-  Bceotia>  be- 

tween  Atti- 

ence  on  the  inhabitants,  who  were  confidered  as  c/>  Pho?is> 

the  ftrait  of 

not  remarkable  for  vivacity.  We  are  acquainted  Euripus.and 

J  Corinth. 

with  but  one  of  their  cuitoms,  which  was,  that 
when  they  had  carried  the  bride  home  to  her  huf- 
band,  they  burned  the  pole  of  the  carriage  in 
which  fhe  had  rode  before  the  door,  to  fignify 
that  flie  was  to  remain  with  her  hufband,  and  re¬ 
turn  no  more  to  her  parents.  In  this  country 
were  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  into  which  whoever  entered  laughed 
no  more  during  life. 

Cadmus,  one  of  their  kings,  introduced  among  Kings. 

•  •  _  Cadmus. 

them  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  eflablifhed  fchools^ 
and  taught  them  commerce,  navigation,  and  the 
manufacture  of  brafs.  He  built  Thebes,  the  walls 
of  which  were  raifed  by  the  found  of  the  lute  of 
Amphion. 

An  oracle  rendered  the  family  of  Laius  criminal  Oedipus, 
and  wretched.  It  had  predicted  that  the  fon  of  that 
king,  and  of  Jocafta  his  confort,  Ihould  kill  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Laius,  to  preferve  his  own  life,  caufed  his  fon 
to  be  expofed,  who  was  brought  up  by  fome  Ihep- 
herds  who  found  him.  Having  attained  to  matu¬ 
rity  without  knowing  his  father,  he  killed  him  by 
a  kind  of  accident.  Oedipus  explained  the  fa- 
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Arcadia,  be¬ 
tween  Elis, 
Argol  s,  La¬ 
conia,  and 
Connth. 


mous  enigma  of  the  fphinx — u  What  animal  is 
“  that,  which  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning, 
“  on  two  during  the  day,  and  on  three  in  the 
ct  evening?5’  Kis  anfwer  was — “  Man”.  The 
Thebans,  in  reward  for  this  explanation,  which 
was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  fphinx,  a  cruel 
monder,  half  a  woman  and  half  a  lion,  that  de¬ 
voured  them,  engaged  Jocada,  their  queen,  to 
marry  Oedipus.  From  this  marriage,  which  they 
knew  not  to  be  inceduous,  were  born  Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  who  hated  each  other  from  their 
cradles.  Thebes,  fhuddering,  faw  them  combat 
beneath  her  walls,  fall  by  the  fwords  of  each  other, 
and  expire  while  plunging  their  murderous  wea¬ 
pons  dill  deeper  into  their  breads.  Oedipus, 
when  he  difeovered  the  fecret  of  his  birth,  tore  out 
his  eyes,  and  jocada  killed  herfelf.  Wearied  with 
thefe  catadrophes,  the  Boeotians  abolilhed  royalty, 

Arcadia. 

The  Arcadians  boaded  that  they  were  the  mod 
ancient  people  in  the  world,  and  older  than  the 
moon.  They  at  fil'd  lived  a  favage  life,  fcattered 
in  the  woods.  Pelafgus,  one  of  their  kings,  col¬ 
lected  them  in  fociety,  and  taught  them  to  build 
themfelves  dwellings ;  but  their  manner  of  living 
was  extremely  frugal,  and  far  removed  from  lux¬ 
ury,  on  which  account  they  were  edeemed  in¬ 
vincible.  The  Lacedaemonians  enquired  of  the 
Pvthia,  by  what  means  they  might  be  fubdued « 
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c<  Though  you  fhould  be  aided  by  Jupiter  and 
<c  all  the  gods,”  replied  the  oracle,  “  you  mull  not 
“  flatter  yourfelves  that  you  could  conquer  a  war- 
ii  like  people,  whole  principal  dainty  is  the  fruit 
“  of  the  beech.”  The  women  accompanied  the 
men  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  latter  were 
fometimes  indebted  to  them  for  their  fuccefs.  Fond 
of  war,  they  frequently  went  to  feek  it  among 
the  neighbouring  ftates  ;  and  let  themfelves  out 
to  them,  as  mercenaries,  like  the  modern  Swifs. 

When  they  had  exchanged  their  rude  and  un¬ 
civilized  life  for  the  paftoral,  the  Arcadians  ex¬ 
celled  in  every  kind  of  rural  occupation.  The 
men  tilled  and  fowed  the  ground,  hived  bees, 
and  fpun  wool ;  while  the  women  colledted  ho¬ 
ney,  milked  the  cattle,  and  made  thread  and  linen 
of  flax.  All  was  activity  in  this  country,  per¬ 
haps  the  inoft  beautiful  in  the  world.  Arcadia 
prefented  the  moft  pleafmg  and  animated  fcenes.; 
fertile  plains,  cool  vallies,  bold  eminences,  enchant¬ 
ing  profpefts,  limpid  fountains,  verdant  meadows, 
covered  with  bounding  flocks :  in  fine,  all  the  riches 
of  Nature,  and  all  her  pleafures. 

Thefe  the  Arcadians  knew  to  enjoy,  and  cele¬ 
brated  in  fong.  Their  rural  feftivals  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  Ihepherds,  their  pafloral  fongs, 
their  artful  dances,  rendered  them  the  favourites 
of  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  defcribing  their 
life  and  manners.  It  was  a  happinefs  to  inhabit 
this  charming  country,  and  fcarcely  lefs  a  happi- 
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nefs  to  recal  it  to  mind.  Thefe  two  fentiments 
have  been  forcibly  exprefled  by  a  painter,  who 
has  reprefented  the  tomb  of  a  young  fhepherdefs, 
fituate  in  a  thick  grove,  with  this  infeription,  traced 
doubtlefs  by  the  grief  of  a  mother — And  I  too 
44  have  lived  in  Arcadia.’* 

A  long  lift  of  Arcadian  kings  has  come  down 
to  us,  but  nothing  curious  or  interefting  rela¬ 
tive  to  any  of  them,  except  the  Iaft.  He  was 
named  Ariftocrates.  In  a  war  between  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and  the  Meflenians,  he  had  the  bafe- 
nefs  to  betray  the  latter,  who  were  his  allies,  and 
deliver  them  to  their  enemies.  His  fubjects,  in¬ 
dignant  at  fo  black  a  perfidy,  put  him  to  death, 
dragged  his  dead  body  out  of  their  territory,  left 
it  to  be  devoured  by  wild  hearts,  and  ere&ed,  in 
a  neighbouring  grove,  a  column  with  this  inferip¬ 
tion  :  “  The  wretch  who  betrayed  the  Meflenians 
“  has  at  length  met  the  fate  he  merited  :  it  is  in 
*c  vain  that  perfidy  hopes  to  efcape  punilhment.” 

Thessaly  and  Phocis. 

ThefTaly  enjoyed  ftmilar  advantages  to  Arcadia, 
in  the  purity  of  the  air,  fertility,  and  pi&urefque 
feenes.  In  this  country  was  the  delightful  vale  of 
Tempe,  which  the  poets  have  made  the  theatre 
of  their  paftoral  feenes.  Pleafmgly  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  OfTa,  Pelion,  and  Olym¬ 
pus,  it  was  confidered  as  the  garden  of  the  Mufes. 
In  the  plains  of  ThefTaly  was  fought  the  famous 
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battle  of  Pharfalia.  The  country  abounded  in 
oxen,  and  excellent  horfes ;  and  the  Theffalians 
were  in  confequence  excellent  horfemen.  The 
dexterity  with  which  they  managed  their  horfes 
gave  birth  to  the  fable  of  the  centaurs,  who  are 
placed  in  their  country  ;  and  caufed  their  cavalry, 
which  was  efteemed  the  belt  in  Greece,  to  be  in 
great  requeft. 

This  country  was  covered  with  an  inundation 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  by  which  all  his  fub- 
jedts  were  fwallowed  up,  he  only  and  his  wife 
Pyrrha  efcaping.  As  they  were  greatly  perplexed 
to  difcover  a  means  promptly  to  reproduce  the 
human  race,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the 
deluge,  they  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
call  ftones  behind  them.  Thofe  which  Deucalion 
threw  became  men,  and  thofe  caff  by  Pyrrha, 
women.  This  method  of  repeopling  a  country, 
though  extremely  expeditious,  was  dill  lefs  fo 
than  that  with  which  Jupiter  gratified  iEacus,  the 
king  of  the  Myrmidons,  a  people  of  Theffaly. 

A  dreadful  peftilence  having  carried  off  all  his 
fubjedts,  Jupiter,  moved  by  his  grief,  created  him 
others  with  a  word.  In  an  inftant  all  the  ants 
of  the  country  were  changed,  according  to  their 
fex,  into  men  and  women,  who  immediately  took 
poffeffion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Arcadia,  after  another  deluge,  was  likewife 
repeopled  by  Cadmus,  by  a  very  extraordinary 
procefs  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  An 
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enormous  dragon,  produced  from  flime  and  mud, 
became  the  origin  of  generation.  Cadmus  killed 
him,  and,  ploughing  the  earth,  fowed  it  with  his 
teeth,  when  immediately  armed  men  fprang  up 
from  the  furrows,  and  began  to  fight  with  each 
other.  A  great  number  of  them  fell,  and  Cad¬ 
mus  began  to  fear  his  labour  loft;  but  at  length 
feven  of  them  who  remained  made  peace,  and 
aftifted  Cadmus  to  repeople  the  country.  It  is 
not  faid  whence  they  obtained  their  women. 

From  Pagafae,  a  city  and  port  of  Theffaly,  the 
Argonauts  fet  out  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece, 
which  was  guarded  by  a  bull,  with  brazen  feet, 
and  breathing  forth  flames,  and  by  a  terrible 
dragon.  Jafon,  the  nephew  of  Pelias  wrho  fent 
him  on  this  expedition,  built  a  ftiip,  which  he 
named  Argo,  whence  the  name  of  Argonauts, 
and  on  board  of  it  embarked  a  band  of  brave 
adventurers,  whom  he  had  aflembled.  When  he 
arrived  in  Colchis,  Jafon  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  king  AHetes,  in  whofe  garden  the  treafure  was 
kept  ;  and  fignified  to  him  the  order  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  carry  it  away  with  him.  u  I  confent,” 
replied  Aietes,  £c  but  you  muft  comply  with  cer- 
“  tain  conditions.  Here  are  fome  remaining 
“  teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Cadmus.  You  muft 
*e  yoke  the  bull  which  guards  the  fleece,  and  with 
Ci  him  plough  the  ground,  and  fow  it  with  thefe 
tc  teeth.  Armed  men  wall  immediately  fpring  up, 
st  which  if  you  can  vanquilh  and  kill,  you  will 
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<c  only  have  to  lull  to  fleep  the  monftrous  ferpent, 
“  which  likewife  guards  the  fleece,  and  it  is 
“  your’s  ” 

Thefe  extraordinary  conditions  perplexed  Jafon; 
but  love  and  magic  extricated  him  from  his  embar- 
raflment.  Medea,  the  daughter  of  iEetes,  flailed  in 
enchantments,  conceived  a  violent  paflion  for  him, 
and  furnilhed  him  with  means  to  tame  the  bull ; 
to  deftroy  the  armed  men,  for  which  it  was  only 
neceflary  to  throw  ftones  at  them  ;  and  to  lull 
to  fleep  the  dragon.  He  carried  off"  the  fleece, 
and  Medea  fled  with  him.  Her  father  purfued 
her  ;  and  flie  cut  in  pieces  her  brother  Abfyr- 
tus,  whom  fhe  had  taken  with  her,  and  flut¬ 
tered  his  limbs  behind  her  on  the  road.  Her 
father,  as  Ihe  had  forefeen,  flopped  to  gather 
them  up,  and  thus  gave  time  to  the  daughter  to 
efcape. 

Having  arrived  in  Theffaly,  Medea  found  there 
two  old  men  :  iEfon,  the  father  of  Jafon,  and 
Pelias,  his  uncle,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  and 
had  only  fent  his  nephew  to  bring  him  the  golden 

f  • 

fleece  in  the  hope  that  he  would  perifh  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Jafon  requefled  Medea  to  renew  the  youth 
of  his  father.  She  caufed  the  old  man  to  be  cut 
in  pieces,  which  flie  threw  into  a  brazen  velfel, 
with  certain  potent  herbs,  and  boiling  them  toge¬ 
ther,  pronouncing  at  the  fame  time  magical  words, 
iEfon  came  out  of  the  cauldron  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  renewed.  The 
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daughters  of  Pelias,  feeing  this  kind  of  refur« 
rection,  folicited  the  fame  favour  for  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  Medea  appeared  willing  to  grant  it,  and 
directed  them  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fhe  had  done  with  Jafon.  They  did  not  hefitate  ; 
but  cut  their  father  in  pieces,  and  boiled  them  in 
the  cauldron.  The  forcerefs,  however,  fuppreffed 
either  the  herbs  or  the  vivifying  words,  and  left 
the  wretched  girls  to  lament  that  they  had  facri- 
ficed  their  father  without  fuccefs.  Thus  Medea 
avenged  Jafon,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
which  his  uncle  had  deprived  him.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
trading  voyage,  which  produced  to  the  Theffalians 
great  riches,  though  purchafed  by  great  difficulties- 
and  dangers^ 

Achilles  was  a  king  of  Thelfaly.  The  goddefs 
Thetis,  his  mother,  knew  that  if  he  went  to  the 
fiege  of  Troy  he  would  be  flain ;  but  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  him.  As  fhe  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  confederate  Greeks  would  ufe  every 
means  to  obtain  him,  fhe  fent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  king  of  Scyros,  in  the  drefs  of  a 
female.  But  he  could  not  remain  long  concealed 
from  the  fubtle  Ulyffes,  who  went  in  the  difguife 
of  a  merchant,  and  offered  toys  and  jewels  for  fale 
to  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  With  thefe  he 
Hkewife  fhewed  fome  arms,  which  Achilles  no 
fooner  perceived  than  he  chofe  them,  and  was  thus 
difcovered.  His  fex,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
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obferved,  was  not  abfolutely  unknown  to  all  the 
'’maidens  of  the  court. 

The  Theflalians  and  the  Phocians  were  inveterate 
enemies.  The  former  had  the  fuperiority,  by 
means  of  their  cavalry;  but  when  the  Phocians 
could  draw  them  amon£  their  mountains,  they 
were  certain  of  victory.  The  predominant  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Phocians  appears  to  have  been  obfti- 
nacy :  they  knew  not  what  it  was  to  yield.  On  a 
certain  occafion,  being  hard-preffed  by  the  Theffa- 
lians,  they  fhut  up  the  ftatues  of  their  gods,  their 
women  and  children,  in  a  city  ;  and  gave  orders 
to  their  flaves,  whom  they  left  behind  them,  to  fet 
fire  to  it  if  they  were  vanquilhed.  Their  refolu- 
tion  became  proverbial,  by  the  name  of  Phocian 
defpair.  At  another  time  they  made  head  againlt 
all  Greece,  which  had  condemned  them  to  a  fine 
for  having  ploughed  a  piece  of  land  confecrated 
to  Apollo  :  they  were  defeated ;  but  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  were  again  beaten.  Their  anta- 
gonills,  however,  thought  it  better  to  leave  them 
to  themfelves,  than  hazard  the  effects  of  that  de- 
fpair  of  which  they  were  known  to  be  capable. 

Apollo,  whofe  property  they  fo  little  refpefted,  Delphi, 
had*  however,  in  the  midfl  of  them,  in  the  city  of 
Delphi,  his  principal  temple.  This,  in  its  origin, 
was  only  a  deep  cavern,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
from  which  iflued  an  exhalation  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  emotions  it  excited  in  the  goats 
which  approached  it*  The  fhepherds  were  in- 
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duced  by  curiofity  to  approach  it  likewife ;  when 
they  were  fuddenh  feized  with  a  kind  cf  phrenzv, 
leaping  like  madmen,  and  foretelling  future  events : 
fame  even  threw  themfelves  into  the  cavern.  To 
prevent  thefe  accidents  in  future,  every  perfon  was 
forbidden  to  approach  it.  Afterwards  a  tripod 
was  placed  over  the  aperture,  which  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  exhalation.  Its  virtue  became  celebrated. 
Refinements  were  adopted  in  the  means  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  vapour  that  produced  thefe  divine  effects  ; 
and  the  obfcure  and  fcarcelv  intelligible  fentences 
uttered  bv  the  prieftefs,  when  confulted,  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  oracles.  Phocis  contained  the  moun¬ 
tains  Parnaiius  and  Cithaeron,  the  abode  of  the 
mules ;  and  was  watered  by  the  Cephifus,  a  river 
celebrated  by  the  poets. 


Corinth. 


Corin' h, 

Pck r.r.e- 
fus  tnc  Ue 


The  ftate  cf  Corinth  was  only  a  mountain,  with 
a  citadel  on  its  fummit,  the  capital  at  its  foot,  and 
a  citv  on  each  of  the  Tides  of  the  ifthmus,  were  it 
joined  the  main-land  :  an  admirable  portion,  which 
rendered  Corinth  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all 
Greece,  and  cbnfequently  cf  its  riches.  The  arts 
were  there  carried  to  the  higheil  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  noft  elegant  of  the  orders  of  architec¬ 
ture  frill  retains  the  name  of  the  Corinthian. 

With  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  prevailed  like- 
wife  luxurv  and  debauchery.  Courdfans  there 
fold  their  favours  for  an  enormous  price.  De- 
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mofthenes,  to  whom  one  of  thefe  fhameful  bar¬ 
gains  was  propofed,  replied  :  “  I  will  not  purchafe 
“  repentance  fo  dearly.”  It  was  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  thefe  favours,  that  the  proverb 
originated — “  It  is  not  permitted  to  every  one  to 
tc  go  to  Corinth.” 

This  fmall  Hate  rendered  itfelf  formidable  to  all 
Greece,  by  the  mercenary  foldiers  which  its  riches 
enabled  it  to  pay.  The  command  of  them  was 
always  referved  to  the  citizens,  and  feveral  cele¬ 
brated  generals  were  produced  in  this  fchool. 

The  fceptre  didYiot  always  continue  in  the  fame 
family,  nor  was  it  always  fwayed  with  the  fame 
authority.  The  firft  king  of  Corinth  was  Sifyphus, 

-  who  was  killed  by  Tantalus ;  and,  after  his  death, 
condemned  by  Jupiter  continually  to  roll  up  a 
fteep  hill  a  huge  Hone,  which  conilantly  efcapes 
from  him  and  rolls  back  again,  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  reaching  the  top. 

We  here  find  again  Jafon  and  Medea,  fugitives 
from  Theflaly,  whence  they  had  been  driven. 
Jafon  became  enamoured  of  Glance,  the  daughter 
of  the  king;  and  the  enchantrefs,  furious  with 
jealoufy,  killed  the  children  Ihe  had  by  Jafon,  fet 
fire  to  the  palace,  and  took  flight  in  a  car  drawn 
by  ferpents.  Bellerophon,  the  fon  of  a  king  of 
Corinth,  is  celebrated  for  two  great  achievements. 
He  vanquilhed  the  Amazons,  and  killed  the  chi- 
ifisera.  To  enable  him  to  perform  the  latter  ex¬ 
ploit,  Minerva  procured  him  the  horfe  Pegafus, 
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and  taught  him  how  to  manage  him.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  fly  up  to  heaven,  but  was  thrown 
headlong  down,  and  died  blind. 

Corinth  was  adorned  with  temples,  palaces, 
porticoes,  theatres,  baths,  fountains,  tombs,  and 
fuperb  edifices  of  various  kinds.  Water  raifed  at 
a  great  expenfe  up  the  mountain,  was  reconveyed 
down  in  marble  canals,  and  diflributed  through 
the  city.  The  citadel  was  extremely  ftrong,  and 
for  a  long  time  impregnable.  It  is  obferved,  that 
the  Corinthians  never  made  conquefts  ;  they  feem 
only  to  have  armed  to  hold  the  balance  between 
their  neighbours,  and  preferve  its  equilibrium. 
The  great  riches  acquired  at  Corinth  by  com¬ 
merce  at  length  eclipfed  royalty,  which  ended  in 
an  ariflocracy  under  annual  magiftrates. 

Lacedaemon. 

The  primitive  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
■  country  was  Laconians  ;  Spartans  the  fecond,  from 
Sparta  their  capital ;  and  Lacedaemonians  the  third, 
from  one  of  their  firfl  kings.  On  the  coafl  were  a 
number  of  excellent  ports,  and  the  Eurotas,  the 
principal  river  of  Laconia,  was  navigable  to  Sparta. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  fertile  in  pafturage, 
but  little  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  were  a  brave  people,  and  equally  able  to 
make  war  by  land  and  fea.  They  were  enemies 
to  indolence  and  luxury ;  jealous  of  their  honour 
and  their  liberty,  and  not  lefs  of  the  power  of 
their  neighbours. 
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They  were  at  firfh  governed  by  one  foie  king  ; 
but  family  interefts  afterwards  eftablifhed  two  fove- 
reigns,  who  did  not  command  alternately,  or  rule 
over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  who  oc¬ 
cupied  together  the  fame  throne.  This  form  of 
government,  though  fo  expofe^  to  diifenfions, 
continued  under  more  than  fifty  kipgs ;  but  rivalry 
and  contefl  were  perpetual.  Every  prince  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  that 
his  influence  and  power  might  exceed  that  of  his 
colleague.  Anarchy  was  at  its  height  when  Ly- 
curgus  was  applied  to,  to  reform  and  regulate  the 
government.  He  dared  not,  or  could  not,  abolifh 
the  double  regal  authority  ;  but  he  eflablifhed  a 
fenate  fuperior  to  the  two  kings,  and  which  held 
the  balance  between  them. 

We  find  great  names  among  the  ancient  kings 
of  Lacedaemon.  Tyndarus  was  the  father  of  Caf- 
tor  and  Pollux,  Helena  and  Clytemneflra.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  could  not  boaft  of  the  virtues 
of  his  two  daughters  ;  the  one  of  whom  fuffered 
herfelf  to  be  repeatedly  carried  off,  and  the  other 
murdered  her  hufband,  in  order  to  marry  her  gal¬ 
lant.  To  Tyndarus  fucceeded  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
celebrated  for  their  heroic  achievements ;  and  Me- 
nelaus,  who  excited  the  war  againfl  Troy.  Of  A- 
myclas,  who  reigned  before  thefe,  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  built  the  city  of  Amyclae.  In  this 
city  was  frequently  heard,  during  the  night,  a 
noife  refembling  that  of  foldiers  taking  poffeflion 
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01  a  town.  The  citizens  ran  to  arms,  and  haften- 
ed  to  the  place,  but  found  no  enemies.  Wearied 
with  thefe  falfe  alarms,  they  palled  a  law  forbid¬ 
ding  any  one  on  fuch  occafions  to  take  arms,  or 
prepare  for  defenfe,  thinking  it  unneceffary.  But 
the  Dorians,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  unde¬ 
ceived  them.  Perhaps  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  caufes  of  thefe  noifes ;  but  whether  they  were 
or  not,  they  took  advantage  of  the  decree,  and 
furprized  the  city  without  defenfe.  The  Amy- 
clteans  well  deferved  fuch  a  fate,  for  they  were  a 
fuperftitious  and  credulous  people,  attached  to  the 
doclrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  forbad  them  to  kill 
any  living  creature  ;  an  injun&ion  they  fo  fcrupu- 
loully  obferved,  that  they  would  not  even  kill  fer- 
pents,  though  they  frequently  buffered  feverely  by 
the  bite  of  thofe  noxious  reptiles. 

Sous,  one  of  the  lafb  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings  of  thefe  fabulous  and  heroic  ages,  finding 
himfelf  fhut  up  with  his  army  in  a  dry  and  barren 
place,  where  they  buffered  extremely  for  want  of 
water,  propofed  to  the  enemy  to  reflore  all  he  had 
conquered  from  them,  if  they  would  let  him  and 
his  army  drink  at  a  neighbouring  fpring.  The 
.  condition  being  accepted,  Sous  affembled  his  fob 
diers,  and  offered  to  refign  the  crown  to  him  who 
would  abftain  from  drinking  ;  but  not  one  w^as  to 
be  found  who  would  comply  with  the  terms. 
When  they  had  all  drank,  the  king  took  fome  of 
the  v/ater  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  fprinkled 
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his  face  with  it,  but  without  drinking  a  drop.  By 
the  victory  he  thus  gained  over  his  third,  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  contract  he  had  made  was  become 
void,  as  his  army  only  had  drank,  and  not  he  ; 
and  thus  kept  both  his  booty  and  his  conquefts. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  then  only  one  king.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  began  to  have  two  kings, 
which  led  them,  in  fact,  to  a  republican  form  of 
government,  under  which  they  became  fo  cele¬ 
brated. 

Elis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Elis  are  fuppofed  to  have  Elis,  tc- 

1  1  tween  the 

been  defeended  from  Ekflia,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  Ionian  tea, 

Arcadia, 

grand-fon  of  Japhet.  It  is  obferved,  that  they  and  and  Achaia. 
the  Arcadians  boafted  that  they  were  aborigines  of 
Peloponnefus,  or  fettled  in  that  country  from  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  without  any  mixture  of  fo¬ 
reigners.  They  found  on  their  coafls  a  fhell-fifh 
from  which  they  procured  a  purple  dye  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  the  plains  of  Olympia  were  celebrated  the 
games  which  thence  take  their  name,  and  were  fo 
famous  in  Greece.  They  have  furnifhed  chro- 
nologifts  with  an  aera,  and  authentic  dates.  The 
people  of  Elis  and  Pifa  long  contended  for  the 
right  of  celebrating  thefe  games,  which  was  finally 
adjudged  to  the  former,  within  whofe  territory 
was  the  town  of  Olympia,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter. 
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In  Elis  were  the  {tables  of  king  Augeas,  which 
Hercules  cleanfed.  This  was  one  of  the  labours 
impofed  on  him,  and  not  the  leaft,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  beafts  the  {tables  con¬ 
tained,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thoufand.  The  demi-god  had  only  to 
turn  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which  he  caufied  to 
pafs  through  them,  and  which  carried  off  all  the 
filth. 

JEtolia. 

je toia.  On  the  banks  of  Evenus,  a  river  of  YEtolia, 

LOT.^n  Hercules  killed  the  centaur  Nefius,  who  had  offer- 
Aca'runia,  ed  violence  to  Deianira,  his  miftrefs.  This  coun- 
of  Corinth!7  trY  *s  Fuggech  and  full  of  mountains,  fome  of 
which  are  fo  keep,  that,  without  walls  or  fortifi¬ 
cations,  they  ferved  in  time  of  war  for  afylums, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  depofited  their  moil  valu¬ 
able  effects.  In  them  they  likewife  laid  up  the 
booty,  which  they  took  in  their  incurfions  into 
the  neighbouring  flates.  They  were  feldom  at 
peace,  and  thefe  expeditions  were  their  principal 
wars.  The  inhabitants  of  Pleuron,  one  of  their 
cities  of  greateft  note,  fliaved  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  any  hold  in  that 
part ;  but  they  fuffered  their  hair  to  grow  behind, 
that  they  might  be  caught  by  it  if  they  were  fo 
cowardly  as  to  offer  to  fly. 
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Locris  and  Doris. 

The  air  of  thefe  countries  is  healthy  and  mild,  r‘e:ir 
They  contain  a  number  of  mountains,  but  likewife  l^nTher, 
extenfive  plains.  The  Dorians  were  conquerors, 
and  made  themfeives  feared  beyond  their  own 
vicinity. 

Achaia. 

To  conclude  what  is  fufficient  to  be  known  rela-  Achaia,  be- 

tween  Si- 

tive  to  the  fabulous,  and,  as  they  are  ftyled,  heroic  cyon,  Elis, 
times  of  Greece,  we  fhall  obferve  that  the  greater  and  Corinth, 
part  of  the  kings  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
ftill  more  of  thofe  omitted,  were  only  petty  chiefs 
of  tribes,  and  frequently  the  leaders  of  bands  of 
robbers.  The  imagination  of  the  poets,  and  the  * 

flattery  of  hiftorians,  have  embellilhed  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  which  on  a  clofer  infpeftion  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  been  only  a£ts  of  violence  and 
injuftice.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  kings  of 
Achaia  ;  we  only  know  that  the  people  of  that 
country,  wife  amid  the  general  phrenzy,  were  go¬ 
verned  by  regular  aflemblies,  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  the  deliberations  of  all  Greece. 

Athenians. 

Having  thus  given  a  flight  fketch  of  the  Hate  of 

the  republics  of  Greece  in  the  fabulous  and  heroic 

« 

times,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  later  and  more  au¬ 
thentic  hillory  of  the  principal  among  them. 

We  have  feen  that  the  Athenians,  defpairing  of  Arches. 
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ever  having  again  fo  good  a  king  as  C.odrus,  took 
the  Angular  refolution  that  they  would  have  no 
more  kings ;  but,  from  gratitude,  they  chofe  from 
his  family  their  nrft  magiitrate,  whom  they  deno¬ 
minated  an  archon.  They  fixed  the  duration  of 
this  office,  for  the  fame  perfon,  at  ten  years.  The 
family  ©f  Codrus  becoming  extinct,  they  rendered 
this  magistracy  annual  :  and,  inltead  of  one,  chcie 
nine  arctions,  who  had  each  a  ieparate  department. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  but  taken  from 
among  the  nobility.  The  Athenians  had  then  no 
written  laws  ;  the  magiitrate  decided  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  jullice  and  injuftice.  Draco  ap¬ 
peared,  and  drew  them  up  a  code. 

He  was  an  archon,  and  of  illultrious  birth.  He 
is  accufed  of  feverity,  and  even  of  cruelty:  his 
laws,  it  has  been  faid,  were  written  with  blood. 
He,  however,  took  for  the  bafts  of  them  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  revered  among  the  Athenians ;  and 
which,  properly  explained,  would  be  thenafelves 
fumcient : — “  Honour  your  parents  :  adore  the 
“  gods :  hurt  not  living  creatures.’’  He  con¬ 
demned,  without  pitv,  to  death  all  who  violated 
his  laws ;  the  execution  of  which  he  fentrufted  to 
the  Ephets.  Even  inanimate  objects  did  not  efcape 
his  feverity.  A  ftatue  having  fallen  on  a  man  and 
killed  him,  was  condemned  to  banifnment,  and  no 
perfon  dared  to  keep  it.  Either  becaufe  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  maintain  his  inftitutions  with  too 
much  firmnefs,  or  from  feme  other  motive,  Draco 
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was  himfelf  banilhed.  He  retired  to  JEgina.  The 
favour  of  the  people  of  that  ifland  proved  more 
fatal  to  him  than  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians. 
He  expired,  ftifled,  under  the  great  quantity  of 
robes,  bonnets,  and  cloaks,  which  they  threw  on 
him  as  a  teftimony  of  their  efteem,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  that-  time. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  at  Athens  there  was 
almolt  always  fome  civil  conteft,  or  foreign  war ; 
that  the  dillurbers  of  the  people  rarely  buffered 
them  to  be  at  reft ;  but  fometimes  terrified  them  by 
ill-boding  omens,  and  fometimes  intoxicated  them, 
fo  to  fpeak,  with  pleafures — with  public  feftivals, 
accompanied  with  expiatory  facrifices  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  a  kind  of  magical  rites  to  enchant  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

The  people  of  Athens  could  only  be  afted  on  by 
objects  that  were  extraordinary.  Solon,  the  great 
legillator,  knew  this  fo  well,  that  he  began  his 
million  by  an  aft  that  refembled  that  of  a  madman. 
The  Megarenfians  had  taken  Salamis  from  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  latter,  having  made  feveral 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  it,  had  decreed  that 
whoever  Ihould  propofe  to  make  any  further  efforts 
for  its  recovery  Ihould  be  punifhed  with  death. 
Solon,  either  becaufe  he  was  impreffed  with  the 
importance  of  retaking  this  place,  or  wifhing  to 
make  himfelf  known  by  an  aft  which  might  greatly 
excite  the  public  attention,  ran  into  the  market¬ 
place,  in  a  loofe  undrefs,  with  his  night  cap  on  his 
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head,  and  mounting  the  (tool  of  the  common 
cryer,  began  to  recite  to  the  people,  who  gathered 
round  him  in  crowds,  a  poem  that  he  had  com- 
pofed,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was  the  retaking  of 
Salamis.  He  delivered  it  with  fuch  animation, 
that  his  audience  foon  caught  his  enthufiafm : 
the  attack  of  Salamis  was  refolved  on,  and  Solon 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  He  fuc- 
ceeded ;  and,  afterwards,  other  victories  obtained 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able  general.  But  the 
charafter  which  procured  Solon  a  celebrity  which 
the  lapfe  of  fo  many  ages  has  not  been  able  to 
diminifh,  is  that  of  legillator  of  Athens. 

That  city,  continually  a  prey  to  difienfions,  was 
then  diftra&ed  with  the  moll  dangerous  of  all,  the 
infurre&ion  of  the  poor  againlt  the  rich.  The 
latter  lent  their  money  at  exorbitant  interell,  of 
which  they  rigouroully  required  payment,  fo  that 
their  debtors,  who  were  infolvent,  were  obliged  to 
fell  themfelves  to  their  creditors,  or  were  feized 
and  fold  by  them,  and  tranfported  out  of  their 
country.  Reduced  to  defpair  by  this  rigid  treat¬ 
ment,  the  debtors  declared  that  they  would  reform 
the  government,  deliver  thofe  who  had  been  made 
Haves  by  their  creditors,  and  make  a  new  divifion 
of  the  lands.  They  fought  a  leader,  and  turned 
their  eyes  on  Solon. 

His  mildnefs  and  moderation  procured  him 
equally  the  elleem  and  love  of  both  parties.  An 
exprelhon  which  he  frequently  repeated,  and  which 
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each  party  confidered  as  favourable  to  its  preten- 
fions,  gained  him  their  confidence  :  “  Equality,’* 
faid  he,  “  occafions  no  conteft.”  He  means  the 
equality  of  power,  faid  the  rich  ;  it  mull  be  the 
equality  of  property,  exclaimed  the  poor.  Thus, 
with  one  confent,  they  all  chofe  him  to  determine 
their  difputes,  and  regulate  their  interefts  : — the 
rich,  becaufe  he  was  rich ;  the  poor,  becaufe  he 
was  juft. 

Several  of  his  friends  advifed  him  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity,  to  place  himfelf  on  the  throne : 
“  It  is  my  glory,”  faid  he  afterwards,  to  feme  o^ 
them,  “  that  I  have  not  fullied  my  fame  with  the 
“  name  of  tyrant*  It  depended  only  on  me  to 
“  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Athenians,  yet  I  have 
c‘  not  done  it.  I  have  therefore  no  caufe  to  blulh 
“  at  a  conduct  .which  few  perfons  would  have 
s<  held  in  my  place.”  He  contented  himfelf  with 
the  dignity  of  archon,  which  was  unanimoufly  be- 
flowed  on  him  without  election. 

His  firft  care  was  to  allay  the  fermentation  then 
exifting,  by  granting  to  the  power  fome  relief  which 
was  not  burthenfome  to  the  rich.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  he  effe£ted  this  by  an  operation  of  finance,- 
avhich  he  called  a  difeharge.  For  this,  two  things 
were  fufficient : — to  lower  the  intereft  of  money,, 
and  to  raife  its  value.  Ey  the  diminution  of  the 
intereft,  the  poor  man  found  that  he  owed  lefs ; 
and  by  the  raifmg  of  the  value  of  money,  it  was- 
more  eafy  for  him  to  pay  by  the  produce  of  h  is  la- 
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hour;  while  the  rich,  at  the  fame  time,  experienced 
no  very  confiderable  change  in  their  fortune. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  this  expedient,  though 
it  might  fuffice  for  the  moment,  would  put  an  end 
to  all  the  difcontents  and  claims  of  the  common 
people,  who  had  always  been  very  eager  for  an 
equal  divifion  of  the  lands.  Solon  was  obliged  to 
compromife  with  them.  He  decreed  the  abolition 
of  all  debts,  on  condition  that  the  lands  Ihould  re¬ 
main  to  the  proprietors.  Three  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  his  project  before  he 
propofed  it  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  trea- 
cheroufly  availed  themfelves  of  the  information, 
by  borrowing  large  fums  of  money,  and  buying 
land  with  it.  It  was  at  firfi:  fufpedted  that  Solon 
Ihared  with  them  their  profits,  and  he  was  expofed 
to  no  little  danger.  But  his  charafter  was  foon 
cleared  from  this  imputation,  and  his  integrity 
and  good  faith  were  the  more  admired  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  loll  confiderable  fums 
that  he  had  out  at  intereft,  and  which  he  might 
have  called  in,  and  that  he  was  alrnoft  ruined  by 
his  own  law.  cc  I  was  lately  your  favourite,” 
faid  he,  on  this  occafion,  to  the  people;  “  but 
now  you  view  me  with  a  diftruftful  and  an  an- 
te  grY  eye-  Do  I  deferve  this  reward  for  my  fer- 
“  vices  r”  The  Athenians  acknowledged  their 
fault,  and  inflituted  a  folemn  facrifice  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  their  acquiefcence  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  recommended  by  Solon.  They,  at  the  fame 
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time,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  legiflator,  and 
authorized  him  to  make  laws,  and  alter  and  modify 
as  he  fhould  judge  expedient  thofe  already  eftab* 
lifhed. 

The  laws  of  Solon,  with  refpe£t  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Rate,  are  fhort  and  clear.  The 
fovereign  power  belonged  to  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  confided  to 
the  principal  perfons.  The  people  were  divided 
into  four  claffes ;  the  three  firft  of  which  were 
compofed  of  perfons  poflefling  property,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  proportions  of  it ;  and  the 
fourth  of  thofe  who  poffeffed  none.  The  latter 
could  hold  no  offices,  but  they  might  vote  in 
the  affembly  of  the  people.  Solon  purpofely 
left  fome  obfcurity  in  his  laws,  that  the  necef- 
fity  of  occafionally  confulting  the  people  might 
give  to  the  lowefl  clafs  an  influence  fufficient  to 
content  them.  The  council  of  the  areopagus, 
confiding  of  a  hundred  members,  all  of  whom 
had  exercifed  public  funftions,  was  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  conftitution  ;  and  a  council  of  four 
hundred  members,  fele&ed  from  each  clafs,  to 
examine  every  propofal  before  it  was  laid  before 
the  people,  and  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be 
prefented.  Thus  Solon  reflrained  the  ambition  of 
the  rich  by  the  areopagus,  and  the  exceffive  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  people  by  the  council.  Solon  ex¬ 
ulted  in  having  eftablifhed  the  government  on  fo 
folid  a  bafis :  “  I  have,”  faid  he,  “  given  fufficient 
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44  authority  to  the  common  people.  I  have  nek 
44  ther  granted  too  much,  nor  taken  away  the 
C(  rights  of  any  perfon  by  my  laws.  I  have  re* 
44  ftrained  within  juft  bounds  thofe  who  furpaffed 
44  others  in  power  or  riches-;  and  have  thus  pre- 
44  ferved  to  every  one  what  appertained  to  him, 
44  and  done  no  injury  either  to  the  higher  or  the 
ec  lower  claffes.” 

Solon  likewife  enacted  a  law  which  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  the  palladium  of  hi-s  political  edi¬ 
fice.  At  firft  view  it  may  appear  extravagant ; 
but  in  reality  it  evinces  great  political  fagacity. 
It  was  conceived  in  the  following  words : — 
44  Should  the  people,  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  fac- 
44  tion,  divide  into  two  parties,  and  take  up  arms 
44  againft  each  other ;  whoever  fhall  refufe  to  en- 
44  gage  on  0Re  hde  or  the  other,  but  endeavour 
44  tq  retire,  and  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  cala- 
44  mities  of  his  country,  fhall  be  condemned  to 
44  perpetual  banifhment,  and  all- his  property  fhall 
44  be  confifcated.”  The  experience  of  all  ages 
has  juftified  the  policy  of  this  law.  Thofe  who  in 
a  moment  of  commotion,  through  fear  or  indif¬ 
ference,  have  abftained  from  declaring  their  opi¬ 
nion,  and  obeyed  without  refiftance  the  impulfe 
given  them,  have  ever  repented,  but  too  late,  of 
their  indolence,  when  they  have  feen  the  govern¬ 
ment  overturned,  and  the  conquering  party  devote 
them  likewife  to  profcription  and  death. 

After  having  regulated  the  general  form  of  the 
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republic,  Solon  gave  the  Athenians  a  body  of 
laws.  They  were  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation, 
that  the  Romans  fent  ambaffadors  to  tranfcribe 
them,  for  the  ufe  of  their  republic.  From  the 
Romans  they  paffed  to  other  nations,  and  have 
become,  as  it  were,  the  code  of  the  world.  We 
fhall  give  an  abflratl  of  fuch  of  them  as  are  bed 
adapted  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  Athenians. 

The  neared  relation  of  an  heirefs  might  demand 
her  in  marriage ;  and  fhe  had  the  fame  right  with 
refpedt  to  him.  On  his  refufal,  which  fubje&ed 
him  to  a  fine,  applied  as  her  dowry,  fhe  might 
have  recourfe  to  the  next  of  kin  to  him ;  and  he 
who  fhould  take  her  was  obliged  to  treat  her  as 
a  hufband  at  lead  thrice  in  every  month.  The 
legiflator  apparently  apprehended  that  he  v/ho 
fhould  take  her  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  might  think  himfelf  entitled  to  difpenfe  with 
every  other  obligation.  A  bride  who  was  not  an 
heirefs  was  allowed  to  bring  her  hufband  only 
three  gowns,  and  fome  houfehold  furniture  of 
little  value.  This  was  to  prevent  marriage  from 
degenerating  into  a  mercenary  traffic.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  fhut  up  in  a  room,  and 
there  ate  a  quince,  which  fruit  rendered  the 
breath  fvveet,  and  alfo  implied  that  their  dif- 
courfe  ought  to  be  pleafant  to  each  other.  So¬ 
lon  likewife  made  regulations  to  redrain,  ex* 
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penfive  funerals,  which  had  been  carried  to  fuch  an 
extravagant  height  as  to  become  ruinous.  Women 
were  not  to  follow  the  cleceafed  to  the  grave  un- 
lefs  they  were  fixty  years  of  age  ;  nor  to  tear 
their  faces  except  for  thofe  who  were  near  of 
Jdn.  He  permitted  eftates  and  effe&s  to  be  be¬ 
queathed  by  will ;  but  adopted  perfons  might  not 
difpofe  of  property  appertaining  to  the  family  into 
which  they  had  been  incorporated. 

He  feverely  forbad  all  perfonal  abufe,  in  the 
temples,  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  the  theatres, 
during  the  performance  of  the  fpe&acles,  or  fports. 
Jell  the  reverence  due  to  the  laws  and  the  public 
joy  fhould  be  diminilhed.  Women  were  not  to 
travel  by  night  without  a  torch.  A  fon  was  not 
obliged  to  maintain  his  father,  if  he  had  not  taken 
care  that  he  fhould  be  taught  fome  trade.  The 
areopagus  was  to  enquire  into  the  means  by  which 
every  one  fubfifted,  Any  perfon  might  profecute 
another  for  the  crime  of  idlenefs ;  and  he  who 
was  thrice  convifted  of  it  was  declared  infamous. 
The  hufoand  who  furprized  his  wife  in  adultery 
might  kill  the  adulterer  ;  and  the  woman  thus 
detected  was  deprived  of  the  pleaiure  of  wearing 
any  kind  of  ornaments  :  if  Ihe  put  them  on,  any 
perfon  might  tear  them  off,  and  beat  her  befides. 
He  who  proflituted  girls,  even  his  own  daughter, 
was  only  liable  to  a  fine  ;  but  this  was  not  exafted 
jf  the  father  had  firft  found  her  with  a  gallant, 
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The  tendency  of  thefe  laws  was  likewife  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  well  as  to  punifh,  their  violation.  The 
prodigal  who  by  his  extravagance  had  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  relieve  his  parents,  was  difqualified 
for  any  public  employment :  for  how  fhould  he 
who  was  not  able  to  conduct  his  own  affairs  be 
capable  of  directing  thofe  of  the  ftate  ?  Thofe 
who  frequented  infamous  women  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  addrefs  the  people  in  the  public  affem- 
blies ;  for  what  claim  could  an  immodeft  mail 
have  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  ?  Demofthenes 
ftrongly  infilled  that  this  law  fhould  be  put  in  force 
againft  an  orator  whofe  eloquence  he  feared. 

A  guardian  could  not  marry  the  mother  of  his 
ward.  An  engraver  might  not  keep  an  impreffion 
of  the  feals  he  fold,  that  he  might  not  counterfeit 
them.  He  who  committed  theft  in  the  day-time, 
was  delivered  up  to  juftice  ;  in  the  night  he  might 
be  killed  on  the  fpot,  or  in  the  purfuit.  A  rob¬ 
bery  committed  in  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  or 
in  the  havens,  where  the  effects  were  confidered 
as  confided  to  the  public  faith,  was  punifhed  with 
death.  An  archon,  who  was  the  chief  magiflrate, 
if  feen  drunk  in  public  was  punifhed  with  death  ; 
for  of  what  value  could  life  be  to  him  who  was 
become  an  objedt  of  general  contempt  ?  A  man 
who  continued  to  live  with  his  wife  after  fhe  had 
been  furprized  in  adultery  was  declared  infamous. 

He  who  had  refufed  to  march  againft  the  enemy, 
had  fled  from  the  army*  or  (hewed  any  evident  figns 
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of  cowardice,  was  not  allowed  to  wear  any  crown 
or  wreath,  nor  admitted  into  any  folernn  aflembly. 
He  enaded  but  few  laws  relative  to  religion  5  and 
none  againd  parricide :  “  I  cannot  even  fuppofe,” 
faid  he,  44  that  any  Athenian  can  ever  be  guilty  of  a 
44  crime  fo  horrid.” 

Such  is  the  fummary  of  the  laws  of  Solon. 
They  fhew  great  difcernment,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Yet  when  he  was  afked 
what  he  himfelf  thought  of  them,  he  replied  :  44  I 
44  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  given  the  Athenians 
44  the  bed  laws  poflible;  but  I  have  given  them  the 
44  bed  they  were  capable  of  receiving.” 

There  have  been  few  cities  that  have  preferved 
monuments  of  their  ancient  fplendor  in  fo  en¬ 
tire  a  date  as  they  are  found  at  Athens.  It  mud 
be  highly  grateful  to  the  traveller,  while  he  walks 
among  thefe  augud  remains,  to  fay  :  This  temple 
of  beautiful  marble,  built  with  fuch  confummate 
art,  was  ereded  by  Pericles,  and  dedicated  to 
Minerva.  That  other  near  it,  in  equally  good 
prefervation,  is  that  of  Neptune.  He  feems  dill 
to  fee  the  Athenian  youths  hadening  to  that  of 
Thefeus,  to  perform  their  exercifes  ;  and  flaves 
feeding  in  it  an  afylum  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
rnaders.  While  admiring  the  pantheon,  he  mud 
indeed  regret  the  two  horfes,  the  work  of  Praxi¬ 
teles,  which  adorned  its  entrance.  Under  thefe 
porticoes,  the  ruins  of  which  dill  infpire  us  "with 
reverence,  the  doics,  the  academics,  the  peri- 
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patetics,  liftened  to  the  lefibns  of  Ariftotle,  Zeno, 
Socrates,  and  Plato.  Here  Demofthenes  detedfed 
and  confounded  the  projects  of  Philip  againll  liber¬ 
ty  ;  there  Alcibiades  related  his  victories  ;  and 
there  affembled  the  areopagus,  to  whofe  authority 
and  decifion  they  were  all  fubjedt. 

The  great  number  of  Athenians  employed  in 
the  adminiftration,  and  the  police,  cannot  but  ex¬ 
cite  our  furprize.  They  were  all  payed  from  the 
public  treafury,'  but  not  fo  profufely  as  to  fuper- 
fede  the  neceffity  of  other  means  of  fubfiflence  ; 
fo  that  we  have  ftill  to  enquire  what  was  the  fource 
of  the  wealth  of  the  three  firfl  clalfes.  It  could  not 
be  agriculture  ;  for  the  foil  of  Attica  was  ungrate¬ 
ful,  and  could  at  moll  only  fupply  neceffaries, 
and  not  riches,  unlefs  they  received  them  from 
the  conquered  countries  in  their  vicinity,  as  the 
Venetians  derive  theirs  from  the  Terra  Firma. 
Their  riches  mull  therefore  have  been  principally 
derived  from  contributions  and  plunder ;  fo  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  furprized  that  they  were  always 
at  war.  Solon  did  not  touch  on  this  fubjedl  in  his 
laws  :  we  do  not  find  one  which  has  a  relation  to 
the  juftice  due  to  foreign  {fates,  or  prefcribing  the 
motives  that  may  authorize  the  commencement 
or  continuance  of  war. 

When  he  returned  from  his  travels  he  found 
the  edifice  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
eredt  already  tottering,  and  ready  to  fall.  The 
old  factions  were  renewed  :  they  all  paid  their 
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court  to  him  ;  affe&ed  to  {hew  him  the  greateil 
refped;  conjuring  him  to  refume  his  authority, 
and  reftore  tranquillity  to  the  city.  But  he  re- 
fufed  this  commiflion,  alleging  his  great  age. 
He  had,  however,  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  parties,  and  conjured  them,  in  the 
moft  pathetic  terms,  not  to  give  a  mortal  blow 
to  their  common  mother  ;  but  to  facrifice  their 
individual  interefls  to  the  public  advantage. 

Fififtratus,  Of  all  thefe  leaders  Pififtratus  appeared  to  be 
the  moft  affected  by  the  difcourfe  of  Solon.  They 
were  relations  and  intimate  friends,  and  had  feve- 
ral  traits  of  conformity  in  their  characters.  Pifif¬ 
tratus  was  extremely  courteous,  affable,  and  gene¬ 
rous.  When  he  went  abroad  he  had  always  with 
him  two  or  three  flaves,  and  if  he  met  with  any 
poor  perfons  relieved  their  wants  before  they  could 
even  folicit  his  aid.  Thofe  who  from  poverty  were 
funk  into  melancholy  he  furnifhed  with  the  means 
of  procuring  a  fubftftence,  but  not  of  living  in 
idlenefs.  He  had  all  the  qualities  fuitable  to  a 
man  of  high  rank.  His  garden  and  orchards  were 
always  open,  and  any  perfon  might  walk  in  them 
and  gather  the  fruit.  He  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  equality  among  the  citizens,  declared  againft 
every  kind  of  innovation,  and  difplayed  the  great- 
-eft  mildnefs  and  moderation  in  his  conduct.  So¬ 
lon  perceived  the  objeft  of  all  his  artifices,  but  was 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  him,  hoping 
he  might  be  able  to  reclaim  him.  “  Where  it 
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44  not  for  your  ambition,”  he  would  fometimes 
fay  to  him,  44  you  would  be  one  of  the  bed  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens.”  When  Solon  faw  that  his  dif- 
courfe  made  no  impreflion  on  Pififlratus,  he  warn¬ 
ed  all  his  friends  to  be  on  their  guard  againft  him, 
and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  his  good  qualities  from 
becoming  fatal  to  his  country. 

At  this  time  appeared  Thefpis,  who  is  confidered 
as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  The  Athenians  crowd¬ 
ed  to  his  exhibitions  :  the  theatre  is  always  ufeful 
to  factions.  Solon  went  with  the  reft,  and,  as 
they  were  coming  out,  faid  to  Thefpis.  44  Are 
44  you  not  afhamed  to  tell  publicly  fo  many  lies  ?” 
44  What  harm  can  they  do  ?”  replied  Thefpis  ; 
44  all  know  they  are  merely  poetical  fi&ions,  and 
44  that  we  are  only  in  jeft.”  44  Yes,”  replied 
Solon,  44  but  if  once  we  permit  ourfelves  thefe 
44  lies  in  jeft,  we  ftiall  foon  find  that  they  will 
44  make  their  way  into  our  moft  ferious  affairs.” 

What  Solon  had  forefeen  with  refpect  to  Pifif- 
tratus  foon  after  came  to  pafs.  That  fubtie  po¬ 
litician  perceiving  how  well  he  had  fucceeded  in 
his  endeavours  to  gain  the  attachment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  the  fovereign  power.  He  one  day  came 
precipitately  into  the  place  where  the  people  were 
affembled,  as  if  he  were  purfued,  and  Ihewed  them 
fome  flight  wounds  that  he  faid  he  had  received, 
but  which  he  had  made  himfelf.  He  requefted 
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that  a  guard  might  be  allowed  him.  Solon  op- 
pofed  him,  and  faid  every  thing  he  could  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  to  the  tonfequences  of 
granting  this  requeft.  Pififtratus  fpoke  in  reply, 
and  his  fpeech  was  received  with  great  applaufe. 
Solon  contented  himfelf  with  faying  :  “  His  words 
“  are  certainly  very  fmooth  and  fpecious.”  The 
people  grew  warm.  The  rich,  who  faw  clearly  . 
what  turn  the  affair  would  take,  faid  nothing,  and 
Solon  retired. 

As  foon  as  Solon  had  left  the  affembly  a  guard 
of  four  hundred  men  was  granted  to  Pififtratus, 
and  he  foon  employed  them  to  feize  on  the  fove- 
reign  power.  To  effefl  this  he  employed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftratagem.  He  appointed  an  affembly,  and 
invited  the  people  to  come  to  it  armed.  When 
the  affembly  met,  he  began  to  harangue  in  a  low 
voice.  The  people  complained  that  they  could 
not  hear  him.  44  It  is  the  clang  of  your  arms,’* 
faid  he,  44  which  drowns  my  voice.”  He  there¬ 
fore  requefted  them  to  depofit  their  arms  in  a 
neighbouring  temple  ;  and  when  they  were  there, 
his  guards  carried  thejm  off,  and  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  declared  fovereign.  Solon,  on  this  occafion, 
Iikewife,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  him,  at  which  Pifif¬ 
tratus  expreffed  great  furprize.  44  What  has  in- 
44  fpired  you  with  fo  much  courage  ?”  faid  he  to 
Solon.  44  My  old  age,”  replied  the  philofopher. 

In  other  refpefts,  Solon  and  Pififtratus  behaved 
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towards  each  other  with  the  greateft  civility  and 
„  refpeCt.  The  latter,  indeed,  left  Athens,  but  Pi- 
fiffratus  made  every  effort,  though  without  ef¬ 
fect,  to  induce  him  to  return.  He  endeavoured 
to  juffify  his  conduct  to  the  man  he  efleemed, 
and  reprefented  to  him  that,  far  from  abolifhing, 
or  difregarding  his  laws,  he  was  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  them.  He  entreated  him,  in  the 
moft  friendly  and  affectionate  manner,  to  return 
and  end  his  days  in  his  country.  “  Return,” 
„  faid  he,  “  Solon  fhall  never  fuffer  any  injury  from 
“  Pififtratus :  this  declaration  I  need  not  confirm 
“  with  an  oath.  My  mofl  inveterate  enemies 
<c  cannot  diftruft  me  in  this.  If  you  will  con- 
“  fent  to  be  among  the  number  of  my  friends, 
<c  you  fhall  be  the  firft.  Live  at  Athens  as  you 
<e  may  think  proper ;  but  let  not  me  be  the  caufe 
“  of  depriving  our  country  of  you.”  The  an- 
fwer  of  Solon  is  not  lefs  remarkable.  The  word 
tyrant ,  which  is  found  in  it,  muff  not  be  thought 
harfh  and  offenfive  ;  for  it  was  the  name  then 
generally  given  to  kings,  and  not  ufed  in  an  in- 
fulting  or  reproachful  fenfe.  u  1  am  fully  per- 
“  fuaded,”  faid  he,  “  that  you  will  do  me  no 
4‘  injury.  Before  you  was  a  tyrant  I  was  your 
friend  ;  and  now  I  am  no  more  your  enemy 
“  than  every  other  Athenian  who  difapproves  of 
(C  your  tyranny.  Let  the  people  decide  which  is 
“  the  belt  government,  your’s,  or  the  democracy 
<{  that  I  had  eftablifhed.  As  for  me,  I  declare 
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£4  you  to  be  the  bed  of  tyrants.’*  He  afterwards 
excufes  himfelf  from  returning,  becaufe  his  re¬ 
turn  would  feem  to  fhew  that  he  approved  what 
had  been  done.  In  fact,  he  died  in  the  exile  he 
had  chofen,  and  Athens  erected  ftatues  to  his 
memory.  Letters  that  paffed  between  Solon  and 
Piiillratus  have  come  down  to  us  unmutilated ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  reciprocal  polite- 
nefs  and  refpect  obfervable  in  them  might  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  thofe  who  in  times  of  diiturbances  think 
differently,  efpecially  the  leaders  of  parties :  but 
they  poffeffed  probity,  and  an  efteem  for  each, 
other. 

Pififtratus,  who  had  deceived  the  people  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  their  mailer,  was  deferred  by  them 
when  a  more  powerful  faction  arofe.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  even  buffered  him  to  be  driven  out,  and  his 
property  confifcated.  No  perfon,  indeed,  would 
purchafe  any  part  of  it,  through  fear  he  fhould  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  the  caution  afterwards  appeared  to 
be  prudent ;  for  Pififtratus,  having  united  him¬ 
felf  by  marriage  to  the  party  that  had  expelled 
him,  faw  himfelf  again  in  a  condition  to  recover 
the  fovereign  power.  This  was  not  very  difficult, 
ftnce  having  no  longer  any  enemies  among  the 
great,  he  had  only  the  credulity  of  the  common 
people  to  impofe  upon.  His  emiffaries  reported 
through  the  city,  that  Minerva  herfelf  would  bring 
back  Pififtratus  to  the  citadel ;  and  the  next  day 
appeared,  in  a  triumphal  car,  a  woman  of  extra- 
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ordinary  llature,  and  very  beautiful.  She  was 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  Minerva,  and 
thus  palfed  through  the  city,  with  Pififtratus  by 
her  fide  The  people  wor  {hipped,  and  did  not  even 
think  of  doubting.  Had  they  made  the  leaft  en¬ 
quiry,  they  would  have  found  that  the  pretended 
goddefs  was  a  girl  without  birth  or  fortune,  who 
had  been  inftrudted  to  adt  this  part,  and  who,  for 
performing  it  fo  well,  was  afterwards  married  to 
Hipparchus,  the  foil  of  him  {he  had  thus  reltored  to 
power. 

The  triumph  of  Pififtratus  was  not  of  long 
duration.  A  fadtion  forced  him  once  more  to 
leave  the  city  and  abandon  the  fovereign  power. 
He  had  twice  obtained  it  like  a  fox  :  the  third  time 
he  feized  it  as  a  lion.  Plis  friends  fupplied  him 
with  troops  j  and  a  party  in  his  intereft,  within 
the  city,  feconded  his  efforts.  He  furprized  the 
Athenians,  who  were  very  negligent  in  their  de- 
fenfe,  and  without  much  effufion  of  blood  re¬ 
entered  the  city,  firft  declaring  an  amnefty.  He 
then  mingled  rigour  with  his  "former  mildnefs. 
Some  of  the  moft  obftinate  democrats  were  ba- 
nifhed.  As  he  knew  by  experience  that  factions 
are  engendered  and  nourifhed  by  idlenefs,  con¬ 
tinual  intercourfe,  and  frequent  meetings  ;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  employment  to  the  Athenians, 
and  fent  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  the 
pity  into  the  country.  By  thefe  and  other  means 
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at  once  mild  and  beneficial  he  procured  himfelf  a 
tranquil  reign. 

The  Athenians  paid  as  a  tax  the  tenth  part  of 
their  rents.  But  though  the  money  raifed  by  this 
tax  was  applied  folely  to  the  fervice  of  the  Rate, 
it  rendered  Pififtratus,  who  had  impofed  it,  odb 
ous.  One  day,  while  walking  in  the  country,  he 
chanced  to  fee  an  old  man  creeping  among  the 
rocks,  and  gathering  fomething.  Pififtratus  aiked 
him  what  he  was  doing  in  that  ftrange  place,  and 
what  were  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  44  Troubles,” 
replied  the  old  man,  44  and  thefe  few  plants  of 
44  wild  fage  ;  and  of  thefe  too  Pififtratus  mufr 
44  have  the  tenth.”  The  next  day  he  fent  for  the 
old  man,  and  exempted  him  from  any  tax  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

He  once  found  himfelf  confiderably  embarrafled 
by  fome  young  men  who  had  been  drinking  at 
a  feaft,  and  meeting  his  wife  in  the  ftreets  had 
jnfulted  her  grofsly.  They  came,  the  next  day, 
to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Pififtratus,  and 
entreat  his  pardon.  To  have  admitted  their  guilt, 
and  not  to  have  punifhed  them,  would  have  fet  a 
dangerous  example.  He  therefore  heard  them 
very  graciouily,  and,  when  they  had  ended,  faid 
to  them  :  46  I  would  advife  you,  gentlemen,  to  be- 
tc  have  more  modeftly  for  the  future ;  but  as  for 
44  my  wife  fhe  was  not  abroad  yefterday.”  If  he 
was  willing  to  palliate  the  faults  of  others,  he 
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could  likewife  with  great  addrefs  prevail  on  others 
to  excufe  his  own.  He  had  once  given  offenfe 
to  fome  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens,  who 
had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Phylae  highly  irritated. 
The  next  day  he  went  thither  to  them,  taking 
with  him  a  large  cloak-bag.  “/What  is  to  be 
“  done  w’ith  this  bag  ?”  faid  they.  “  I  am  deter- 
“  mined,”  faid  he,  “  either  to  take  you  back 
“  with  me  -to  Athens,  or  to  fcay  here  with  you ; 
“  if  you  are  refolved  to  day,  there  is  my  bag- 
“  gaged’  They  returned  with  him. 

He  left  his  power  to  his  tv.To  ions,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  pof- 
feifed  it  conjointly.  The  oppofite  party  conipired 
their  death.  Hipparchus  only  wras  killed.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  inherited  all 
the  virtues  of  his  father.  Hippias,  who  till  then 
had  difplayed  the  fame  good  qualities,  enraged  at 
the  death  of  his  brother,  became  ferocious  and 
cruel.  He  caufed  Ariftogiton,  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  confpirators,  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  The 
wretched  fufferer,  when  queltioned  with  refpedl 
to  his  accomplices,  named  a  number  of  the  friends 
and  partifans  of  Hippias,  who  were  put  to  death 
without  farther  examination.  He  then  named 
more  ;  and  when  Hippias  allied  him.  if  there  were 
not  Hill  fome  others,  he  replied,  with  a  fmile, 
“  I  know  of  none,  now,  but  yourfelf,  who  de- 
44  ferve  to  fuffer  death.”  On  the  fame  occafion, 
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a  courtifan,  named  Leaena,  fearing  that  fhe  fhould 
be  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  tortures,  and 
impeach  her  lover,  bit  oft'  her  tongue,  and  fpat  it 
into  the  face  of  Hippias. 

Tftefe  cruelties  fo  incenfed  the  Athenians  againft 
him,  that  they  drove  him  out,  and  fwore  eternal 
hatred  to  him  and  his  family.  Hippias,  on  his 
part,  made  every  effort  to  raife  up  enemies  againft; 
them.  The  feeds  of  rivalry  between  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon  had  already  been  fown,  and  this 
rivalry  Hippias  inflamed  into  animofity.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  afferted  that  the  people  of  Athens 
ought  not  to  reftore  the  democracy,  becaufe  fuch 
a  government,  being  tumultuous  and  mutable, 
could  not  be  confided  in  by  their  allies,  who,  while 
it  continued,  would  be  unable  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  Athens.  The  Athenians  were  greatly 
offended  that  the  Lacedaemonians  fhould  pretend 
to  prefcribe  them  laws ;  and  a  furious  war  com¬ 
menced  between  them.  Several  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  in  which  Hippias  efpecially  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf.  He  even  went  to  Perfia  to  feek 
for  enemies  to  attack  his  former  fubje&s.  He  con- 
fidered  fuccefs  as  the  more  certain,  becaufe  by  his 
machinations  he  had  engaged  the  Athenians  in 
war  with  almoft  all  their  neighbours ;  and  thofe 
ftates  which  had  not  declared  themfelves  their  ene¬ 
mies  remained  at  leaft  cool  and  indifferent,  fo  that 
the  Athenians  were  reduced  to  almoft  folely  their 
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6wn  force,  when  their  exiled  fovereign  brought 
againft  them  the  Perfians  in  the  plains  of  Mara¬ 


thon. 

Their  little  army,  which  did  not  confift  of  more  Battle  of 

.  _  Marathon 

than  ten  thoufand  men*,  was  commanded  by  Mil- 
tiades,  aflifted  by  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  three 
men  truly  eftimable  for  their  great  qualities,  and 
the  fervices  they  rendered  to  the  republic,  though 
for  them  they  afterwards  all  three  received  but  ill 
rewards.  The  generals  debated  the  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  they  fhould  attack  the  Perfians,  or  wait  their 
attack.  Miltiades  was  for  an  attack,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  prevailed.  Ariftides  had  the  command  on 
that  day,  but  he  generoufly  refigned  it  to  Mil¬ 
tiades  ;  and  referved  to  himfelf  and  Themiftocles 
only  the  honour  of  fetting  an  example  to  the  reft. 

The  bravery  of  the  Athenians,  who,  though  fo 
few  in  number,  dared  to  attack  fo  formidable  an 
army,  aftoniftied  and  intimidated  the  Perftans ;  and 
the  ftern  countenances  of  the  Greeks,  their  dif- 
cipline  and  firmnefs,  decided  the  viftory.  The  re¬ 
markable  a&ion  of  Cynegyrus,  an  Athenian,  in 
this  battle,  is  recorded  by  hiftorians.  When  the 
Perfians  began  to  fly,  he  perceived  one  of  their 
ftiips,  with  a  number  of  fugitives  on  board,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  leave  the  ftiore.  Cynegyrus  laid 
hold  of  it  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  cut  off 
with  an  ax  ;  he  then  feized  it  with  his  left,  which 
was  likewife  cut  off ;  when  he  fell,  and  died  of  his 
wounds.  Some  authors  fay,  that  when  he  had 
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loft  both  his  hands,  he  caught  hold  of  the  veflel 
with  his  teeth,  and  that  his  head  was  cut  off. 

The  Perfians  embarked  precipitately,  intend¬ 
ing  to  fail  directly  to  Athens,  and  furprize  the 
city,  while  the  army,  which  contained  its  whole 
force,  was  abfent ;  but  Miltiades,  who  perceived 
their  defign,  arrived  by  forced  marches  in  time 
to  fave  it.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  honour  of  the  victors.  The 
Athenians,  the  allies,  and  even  the  Haves,  who  had 
made  the  country  of  their  mafters  their  own,  and 
facrificed  their  lives  in  its  defenfe,  had  each  their 
diftinct  monument.  This  victory  was  reprefented 
on  the  walls  of  the  porticoes  of  Athens,  and  the 
reward  of  Miltiades  was,  that  his  name  was  there 
infcribed. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  moment  of  popular 
favour  which  his  victory  had  procured  him,  to 
afk  the  command  of  a  fleet,  with  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  on  a  fecret  expedition.  The  enter- 
prize,  he  faid,  would  be  productive  of  great  riches, 
but  he  did  not  mention  how  far  it  would  be  juft. 
His  requeft  being  granted,  he  proceeded  to  the  ifle 
of  Paros.  The  Parians,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  bravely  ;  he  was  dangeroufly  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  return  home  with  his  fliattered  fliips. 
He  was  immediately  profecuted  for  having  abufed 
the  confidence  of  the  republic,  and  engaged  it  in 
an  expedition  at  once  difhonourable  and  ruinous  ; 
though  the  Athenian  people  were  equally  to  blame 
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for  not  having  firft  examined  the  nature  of  the 
plan.  To  this  imputation  it  was  added,  that  he 
had  facrificed  the  interefls  of  the  republic  to  his 
own  private  quarrel ;  and  only  attacked  the  Pari¬ 
ans  in  revenge  for  an  injury  which  he  pretended 
to  have  received  from  them.  So  incenfed  was  the 
multitude  againft  him  that  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  put  off  his  trial  till  his  wounds  were  healed. 

An  advocate  was  alligned  him,  and  the  caufe  was 
tried  with  great  folemnity  before  the  people,  who 
adjudged  that  Miltiades  did  not  deferve  death,  but 
condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
penfe  of  fitting  out  the  armament.  He  was  unable 
to  pay  this  fum,  and  was  thrown  into  prifcn,  where 
he  languifhed  till  he  died. 

The  people,  contented  with  being  permitted  to  Ariftides. 

■  ,  ,  Themiito 

exercife  forne  acts  or  fovereignty,  never  perceived  cies. 
that  they  were  the  mere  puppet  of  the  great,  and 
made  the  tool  of  their  paffions.  There  were  al¬ 
ways  too  factions  in  the  city  ;  the  one  in  favour 
of  an  ariftocratic,  and  the  other  of  a  democratic 
government.  The  former  was  fupported  by  the 
integrity  of  Ariftides,  and  the  latter  by  the  abilities 
of  Themiftocles. 

Thefe  two  men  had  been  brought  up  together, 
and  from  their  earlieft  years  an  emulation  had 
prevailed  between  them  which  had  produced  a 
perpetual  oppofition  in  their  fentiments.  This 
difpofttion  to  thwart  each  other  increafed  as  they 
advanced  in  life.  If  one  made  a  propofition,  the 
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other  was  always  ready  to  oppofe  it  ;  and  this 
fpirit  of  contradiction  they  efpecially  difplayed  in 
public  affairs.  As  they  both  really  loved  their 
country,  they  could  not  but  feel  the  danger  of 
fuch  condudl ;  and  one  day,  Ariftides,  as  he  left 
the  affembly  of  the  people,  could  not  refrain  from 
faying  :  “  The  Athenians  can  never  be  perfectly 
s<  fafe  till  they  have  thrown  Themiftocles  and  me 
“  into  the  barathrum.”  This  was  the  dungeon  into 
which  criminals  were  put  when  condemned  to 
death. 

Ariftides  was  of  a  firm  character,  inflexible 
whenever  juftice  was  in  queftion,  and  in  that  cafe 
regarding  neither  kindred  nor  friendfhip ;  inca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  either  to  flattery  or  intereft, 
which  acquired  him  the  furname  of  the  JuJl. 
Themiftocles,  on  the  contrary,  was  governed  by 
his  fltuation  and  connections.  <c  Heaven  forbid,” 
he  would  fay,  “  that  I  fhould  preflde  on  a  tribu- 
u  nal,  and  my  relations  and  friends  find  no  more 
44  favour  than  ftrangers.”  He  was  naturally  im¬ 
petuous,  fubtle,  bold,  and  capable  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  every  kind  of  means  to  obtain  his  pur- 
pofe.  Ariftides,  on  the  contrary,  could  only  em¬ 
ploy  fuch  as  were  confiftent  with  truth  and  integrity. 
He  was  of  one  of  the  firft  families  of  Athens,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  .foreign  blood,  and  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  feverity  of 
which  accorded  with  his  character  ;  and  from  his 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  that  legifiator  be- 
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came  a  great  partifan  of  the  ariflocracy.  The- 
miftocles  took  the  oppofite  fide,  and  declared  for 
the  people,  to  which  clafs  he  was  allied  by  his 
mother,  who  was  not  of  a  very  diflinguifhed 
birth. 

In  the  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  Athe-  oflracifm. 
nians  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
difputes  relative  to  the  government  recommenced. 
Themiflocles  found  himfelf  conflantly  oppofed  by 
Ariflides,  and  flopped  at  every  flep  in  his  project 
of  ruling  by  the  influence  of  the  people.  The 
oflracifm  afforded  him  the  means  of  delivering  him¬ 
felf  from  this  incommodious  rival. 

The  oflracifm  banifhed  for  ten  years  all  thofe 
who  pofleffed  qualities  fufflciently  diflinguifhed  to 
endanger  the  public  liberty.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  punifhment  of  merit,  invented,  as  the  people 
believed,  to  diminifh  the  too  great  power  of  fome 
individuals,  but  in  fact,  a  fure  and  certain  means, 
in  the  hands  of  an  artful  leader  of  a  faftion,  to  re¬ 
move  a  wife  and  refolute  man  who  might  prove  an 
obftacie  to  his  pernicious  defigns. 

The  method  in  which  banifhment  was  decreed 
by  the  oflracifm  was  as  follows.  Each  citizen 
wrote  on  a  fhell  the  name  of  the  perfon  he  pro- 
pofed  fhould  be  banifhed.  Thefe  fhells  were  num¬ 
bered,  and  if  there  were  lefs  than  fix  thoufand 
the  oflracifm  did  not  take  place  ;  but  if  the  number 
was  greater,  the  perfon  condemned  by  the  majority 
of  votes  mufl  leave  the  country  for  ten  years,  with 
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permiffion,  however,  to  difpofe  of  his  property  as 
he  pleafed. 

Themiftocles  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  by  circu¬ 
lating  infmuations  that  Ariftides,  by  affedting  to 
be  called  the  Juft,  and  procuring  himfelf  to  be 
chofen  arbiter  in  the  greater  part  of  differences, 
was  infenfibly  affuming  a  kind  of  regal  power, 
though  without  guards,  or  any  of  the  oftentation 
of  fovereignty:  44  For,”  faid  his  emiffaries,  44  what 
44  is  it  that  conftitutes  the  tyrant,  but  the  pre- 
44  fcribing  of  laws  ?”  The  minds  of  the  populace 
being  thus  prepared  by  thefe  fophifms,  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  great  multitudes  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  time  when  it  was  lead  expected,  on  a 
fudden  poured  into  the  forum,  and  demanded  the 
oftracifm  ;  which  could  not  be  refufed  them.  A 
countryman  from  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica, 
who  was  unable  to  write,  brought  his  fhell  to 
Ariftides,  and  requefled  him  to  write  for  him  the 
name  of  Ariftides  on  it — 44  Why,  what  harm  has 
44  Ariftides  ever  done  you,  my  friend  ??5  “  No 

44  harm  at  all,”  replied  the  countryman ;  44  I 
44  fhould  not  even  know  him  if  I  were  to  fee  him  , 
44  but  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  continually  called 
44  the  Juft.”  Ariftides  fmiled,  and  taking  the 
fhell,  wnote  his  name  on  it.  When  the  magi- 
ftrates  fignified  to  him  that  the  oftracifm  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  retired  modeftly  from  the 
forum,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  faid  :  44  I 
44  pray  the  gods  that  the  Athenians  may  never 
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“  fee  the  day  which  fhall  force  them  to  remem- 
44  ber  Ariftides.”  It  is  to  be  remarked*  that  the 
oftracifrn  was  laid  afide  at  Athens,  in  confequence 
of  a  man  of  bafe  charafter  having  been  baniflied  by 
it.  It  was  then  confidered  as  polluted  and  dilho- 
noured,  and  no  longer  ufed. 

Four  years  paffed  before  the  kind  of  prophefy 
uttered  by  Ariftides  was  accqmplifhed.  The  Per- 
fians  prepared  a  formidable  invafion  in  Greece. 
The  principal  objeft  of  their  attack  was  Athens. 
Themiftocles,  who  had  there  rendered  himfelf 
mafter,  yet  was  ftill  obliged  to  manage  and  pay 
his  court  to  the  people,  confulted  the  oracle ; 
though  he  had  probably  already  determined  what 
meafures  he  would  take.  The  oracle  anfwered 
that  Athens  could  only  be  faved  by  wooden  walls. 
This  Themiftocles  explained  to  fignify  that  there 
was  no  other  refource  for  the  Athenians  but  to 
abandon  their  city,  embark  on  board  the  fleet  he 
had  already  fitted  out,  and  fight  that  of  the  Per- 
fians,  before  the  innumerable  army  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  pour  upon  the  coafts  of  Greece  fliould 
have  overrun  the  country. 

To  abandon  their  city,  their  houfes,  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  reduced  to  a  fevere  extremity.  And 
what  was  to  become  of  the  women  and  children  ? 
Thefe  reflexions  an  orator  endeavoured  patheti¬ 
cally  to  enforce,  to  prevent  the  pafling  of  the 
decree  5  but  he  was  ftoned  in  the  midft  of  his 
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harangue  ;  and  the  women,  that  they  might  not 
appear  Iefs  refolute  than  the  men,  honed  his  wife. 
How  was  it  then  poffible  to  difpute  the  explana- 
tion  of  Themiftocles  ?  The  priefts  announced  that 
the  facred  dragon  refufed  to  eat ;  and  that  he  had 
difappeared.  h?o  doubt  he  had  fled  from  a  city 
which  muit  be  abandoned.  The  goddefs  herfelf 
had  preceded  him  ;  fome  women  aflerted  that  they 
had  feen  her  depart.  Who  could  now  wifh  to 
*  flay  ?  Money  was  diftributed  to  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens  to  enable  them  to  make  their  preparations ; 
and  as  there  was  not  a  fufflcient  fum  for  this  in 
the  public  treats;  y,  Themiftocles  fpread  a  report 
that  the  lhield  of  Minerva,  on  which  was  engraven 
the  head  of  Medufa,  had  been  ftolen,  and  that  a 
ftria  search  fhould  be  made  for  it  in  every  houfe. 
This  was  readily  permitted  ;  the  fhield  was  not 
found  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  money  was ;  which  was 
taken  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

In  this  extreme  diftrefs  the  people  began  to  re- 
eret  Ariftides,  Themiftocles  had  fufflcient  con- 
fidence  in  his  virtue  to  caufe  him  and  the  other 
perfons  who  had  been  banilhed  to  be  recalled. 
Ariftides  on  his  return  behaved  to  him  with  great 
affability,  and  Themiftocles  acted  in  the  fame 
manner  towards  him  ;  both  having  the  greatnefs  of 
mind  to  facrifice  their  private  refentment  to  the 
public  good. 

The  Perfian  and  Grecian  fleets  were  in  fight 

Tbe  battle  0 

ofSaiamis,  each  other,  near  Salamis,  on  the  coaft  of 
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Peloponnefus.  Salamis  was  a  name  of  good  omen, 
which  had  been  inferted  as  fuch  in  the  oracle  ex¬ 
plained  by  Themiflocles.  On  the  approach  of 
the  danger  which  threatened*  the  Athenians,  the 
reft  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  became  fenfible  that 
they  were  expofed  to  the  fame,  and  each  haftened  to 
fend  them  fuccours.  The  Lacedsemonians  princi¬ 
pally  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  and  the  command 
in  chief  was  given  to  Eurybiades,  their  general. 
He  oppofed  the  propofition  of  Themiftocles  to 
engage  the  enemy  in  the  ftrait.  The  latter  fup- 
ported  his  opinion  with  earneftnefs,  and,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  warmth.  Eurybiades  lifted  his 
ftaff.  <c  Strike,”  faid  the  Athenian,  44  if  you 
44  pleafe  ;  but  hear  me.”  This  moderation  dis¬ 
armed  the  Lacedaemonian,  he  yielded  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Themiftocles,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
give  battle  in  the  ftrait.  But  another  difficulty 
now  prefented  itfelf.  The  Peloponnefians  were 
unwilling  the  engagement  Ihould  take  place  fo 
near  their  coafts,  as,  if  loft,  it  w7ould  inevitably 
expofe  them  to  be  immediately  ravaged.  They, 
therefore,  made  preparations,  during  the  night,  to 
fail  away  and  leave  the  fleet  on  the  next  day. 
Themiftocles,  alarmed  at  a  defection  the  example 
of  which  might  prove  contagious,  difpatched  to 
the  Perflan  fleet  a  perfon  in  whom  he  could  con¬ 
fide,  who,  profeffing  to  be  a  deferter,  told  the 
Perfian  general  that  a  part  of  the  Greeks,  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  defeat  was  inevitable,  were  pre- 
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paring  to  fly,  and  that  if  the  Perfians  did  not 
prevent  their  efcape  they  would  lofe  a  certain  and 
very  confiderable  booty.  When  the  Pelopon- 
nefxans  endeavoured  to  fail  away,  the  next  day, 
they  found  the  Perfians  had  fhut  them  in,  and 
were  compelled  to  flay  and  take  their  flnare  in  the 
engagement. 

Before  the  battle,  Ariflides,  who  had  atten¬ 
tively  obferved  the  aftions  and  every  motion  of 
Themiflocles,  went  to  him,  and  thus  addreffed 
him  :  44  If  we  are  wife,  we  fliall  now  for  ever  re- 
44  nounce  our  difputes,  and  only  contend  with  a 
44  noble  emulation  who  fliall  render  mofl  efien- 
44  tial  fervice  to  Greece  ;  you  by  commanding, 
44  and  ailing  as  becomes  a  brave  general,  and  I 
44  by  obeying  and  aflifting  you  with  my  perfon 
44  and  advice.  I  perceive  that  you  alone  have  de- 
44  termined  rightly  by  advifng  to  engage  the 
44  enemy  in  the  flrait.  Our  allies  are  of  a  con- 
44  trary  opinion  ;  but  the  Perfians  themfelves  feem 
44  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  your  propofal,  by 
44  fhutting  us  in  on  all  fides  with  their  flips  ;  fo 
44  that  even  thofe  who  would  wifh  to  avoid  a 
44  battle  will  be  obliged  to  fight,  from  the  im- 
44  poflibility  of  making  their  efcape.”  44  I  am 
44  afhamed,  Ariflides,”  replied  Themiflocles, 44  that 
44  you  fhould  thus  take  precedence  of  me  in  gene* 
44  rofity.  I  will  exert  my  utmofl  endeavours  to 
44  gain,  in  my  turn,  fome  advantage  over  you  ;  and 
,44  diminifh  in  fome  meafure,  if  poflible,  the  luflre 
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tc  of  your  noble  conduit  this  day,  by  my  future 
“  achievements.”  He  then  communicated  to  him 
the  fcratagem  he  had  employed  to  prevent  the  fe- 
ceflion  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  which  was  great¬ 
ly  approved  by  Ariftides. 

The  event  of  this  battle,  which  ended  in  the 
victory  of  the  Greeks,  delivered  them  from  their 
immediate  danger  ;  and  the  addrefs  of  Themifto- 
cles  removed,  by  a  new  flratagem,  all  fear  of  the 
deftru&ive  projects  which  Xerxes  might  yet  form 
and  execute  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  He 
fent  advice,  which  he  pretended  to  be  very  fecret, 
to  that  monarch,  that  the  Greeks  defigned  to 
break  down  the  bridge  that  he  had  thrown  over 
the  Hellefpont.  The  king  of  Perfia  immediately 
retreated  with  precipitation,  and  his  mighty  army 
was  difperfed. 

Jealoufy  of  the  glory  of  a  rival,  and  national 
vanity,  would  not  permit  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
-be  fo  juft  as  not  to  decree  the  prize  of  valour  to 
Eurybiades  their  general  ;  but  they  awarded  to 
Themiftocles  the  prize  of  prudence  and  fagacity, 
with  a  crown  of  olive.  They  likewife  prefented 
him  with  an  elegant  chariot,  and  loaded  him  with 
all  the  honours  by  which  they  could  teftify  their 
efteem.  A  general  feftival  was  celebrated  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Peloponnefus,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  and 
captains  were  prefent.  One  of  the  principal  motives 
of  this  aflembly  was  to  afcertain  the  two  among 
them  who  had  rnoft  diftinguifhed  themfelves-  at 
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^alarms,  and  which  was  to  be  determined  by  their 
general  tefthpony.  Each  of  the  commanders  wrote 
two  names  in  a  billet  ;  and  thefe  billets  being 
opened,  it  was  found  that  each  of  them  had  af- 
figned  himfelf  the  firft  place,  and  Themiftocles  the 
fecond,  which  fufflciently  proved  that  Themiftocles 
merited  the  firft. 

During  thefe  triumphs,  Athens  fuffered  the  fate 
which  had  been  predicted,  and  was  deftroyed. 
i  he  Perfians  wreaked  on  it  their  vengeance  for 
the  oppofttion  and  Ioffes  they  had  fuffered,  and 
which  they  thought  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Athenians.  They  had  in  faff  a  great  fhare  in 
the  victory  at  Platasa,  where  they  were  command¬ 
ed  by  Ariftides.  Their  fhips,  likewife,  powerfully 
affifted  the  efforts  of  the  other  Greeks  at  Mycale, 
where  the  Perfian  fleet  was  almcft ,  deftroyed. 
Rage  and  revenge  again  brought  back  the  Per¬ 
fians  to  Athens,  which  was  beginning  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  they  endeavouied  to  deftroy  even  its  very 
ruins. 

But  the  city  arofe  once  more  from  its  afhes, 
and  foon  recovered  its  power  and  fplendor.  The 
citizens  brought  back  their  families  which  had 
been  difperfed  throughout  Greece.  Themiftocles 
repaired  the  Ioffes  of  the  public  treafury,  by  a 
method  not  very  delicate,  but  fuch  as  the  ftrong 
feldorn  fcruple  to  enforce  againft  the  weak.  He 
fent  the  fleet  to  cruize  along  all  the  coafts  and 
iflands,  and  exaft  heavy  contributions  on  thofe 
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who  would  not  take  part  in  the  war  ;  thus  making 
them  pay  dearly  for  their  neutrality.  Thefe  ex- 
curfions  fo  much  increafed  the  ftrength  of  the 
Athenian  navy  that  it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  _ 
Lacedaemonians. 

Athens  not  only  became  repeopled  and  em- 
bellilhed,  but  was  fortified  with  ftrong  walls.  A 
fafe  harbour,  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet, 
was  formed  at  the  Piraeus,  and  united  to  the  city 
by  long  walls.  The  Lacedaemonians  faw  clearly 
that  if  they  fuflered  thefe  works  to  be  completed, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  fuperiority  they 
exercifed  over  the  reft  of  Greece,  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Athenians.  They  therefore  fent 
deputies  to  procure  an  interruption  of  them.  As 
ufual  in  fuch  negociations,  they  did  not  fpeak  of 
their  own ,  particular  intereft,  but  pretended  that 
they  were  actuated  folely  by  a  view  to  the  general 
advantage.  “  If  you  render  Athens,”  faid  they, 

“  a  ftrongly  fortified  city,  and  give  it  the  advantage 
“  of  a  fafe  and  capacious  harbour,  the  Perfians, 

“  Ihould  they  poflefs  themfelves  of  it,  will  take 
“  poll  in  it  as  in  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  and 
“  thence  give  laws  to  all  Greece.”  They  there¬ 
fore  requefted  the  Athenians  to  defift  from  under¬ 
takings  fo  prejudicial  to  the  common  intereft  and 
fafety  of  Greece.  After  requefting  they  infilled, 
and  after  infilling,  commanded.  The  Athenians 
w’ere  at  firft  inclined  to  meet  infolence  with  de¬ 
fiance,  and  break  rather  than  bend ;  but  Theinilto- 
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cles  reprefcnted  to  them  that  the  moment  was 
not  favourable  for  fuch  an  oppofition,  which  might 
perhaps  irritate  the  Lacedsemonians  to  make  fome 
violent  effort,  which  might  in  the  end  deftroy 
what  had  been  fo  happily  begun.  He  advifed 
that  they  fliould  have  recourfe  to  a  netrociation, 
which  he  offered  to  conduct. 

He  fet  out  with  the  deputies  for  Lacedsemon, 
taking  the  moft  circuitous  road,  and  amufmg  them 
in  every  manner  he  could  devife  bv  the  wav. 

'  J  J 

Yet,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  delays,  he  arrived 
before  his  colleagues  in  the  embaffy.  At  Sparta 
they  were  defirous  to  difcufs  the  affair  in  queRion  ; 
but  he  reprefented  to  them  that  he  could  not  treat 
till  the  arrival  of  thofe  who  had  been  joined  with 
him  in  his  commiilion.  His  colleagues  at  length 
arrived,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  intelligence  that 
the  works  were  almoft  finifhed.  Remonftrances 
were  made  on  the  fubject  to  Themiftocles.  He 
denied  the  fact,  which  he  faid  was  incredible  ;  and 
when  forced  to  yield  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
proofs  advanced.  Rill  expreffed  great  doubt,  and 
obferved  that  it  would  be  proper  to  afcertain  the 
truth  of  fuch  reports,  by  fending  commiflioners 
to  examine  the  real  Rate  of  the  wrorks.  Thefe, 
when  they  arrived,  perceived  how  much  the  La¬ 
cedsemonians  had  been  impofed  upon,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  return.  But  ThemiRocles  had  fent  pri¬ 
vate  directions  to  Rop  them,  and  they  were  de¬ 
tained  till  he  had  fet  out  on  his  journey  home. 
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When  he  was  told  of  this  deceitful  conduct,  and 
the  falfehoods  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  he 
replied :  “  It  wTas  for  the  good  of  my  country, 
“  which  renders  every  aftion  juftifiable.” 

Ariftides,  notwithllanding  he  was  equally  de¬ 
voted  to  his  country,  would  never  have  permitted 
himfelf  to  a£t  in  this  manner,  to  procure  the  great- 
eft  advantages  to  it.  This  he  evinced  on  the 
following  occafion.  Themiftocles,  ever  eager  to 
augment  the  power  and  riches  of  Athens,  had 
conceived  a  project  by  which  Ihe  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  confequently  of  all, 
the  treafures  of  commerce.  With  this  view  he 
propofed  to  burn  the  fhips  of  the  other  ftates ;  and 
the  means  were  in  his  power.  He  declared  to  the 
people  that  he  had  planned  an  enterprize  which 
would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  them,  but 
which  required  fecrefy  ;  and  requefted  that  they 
would  authorize  him  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  aiTembly  replied  that  he  might  communicate 
it  to  Ariftides,  and,  if  he  approved  it,  it  might  be 
executed.  Ariftides  heard  his  propofal,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  people  that  the  project  of  Themifto¬ 
cles  was  the  moft  advantageous  to  the  Athenians 
that  could  be  propofed,  but  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  unjuft.  The  affembly  immediately  rejected 
the  project.  They  no  doubt  recolle&ed  that  they 
had  been  too  favourable  to  a  fimilar  propofition 
made  by  Miltiades.  It  is  pleafing  to  fee  a  whole 
people  repent  of  having  been  unjuft. 
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The  war  with  which  the  Greeks  were  coii-* 
tinually  threatened  by  the  Ferfians,  caufed  the  re- 
folution  to  be  adopted  of  maintaining,  at  the  com¬ 
mon  expenfe  of  all  the  dates,  an  army  which 
fhould  be  condantly  in  readinefs  to  refill  any  hid¬ 
den  attack.  But  how  was  it  to  be  determined 
what  money  and  troops  each  Hate  fhould  furnilh? 
The  Greeks  unanimoully  call  their  eyes  on  Arillides 
as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  alfign  the  different 
quotas  ;  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  charge 
in  a  manner  that  fatisfied  all  the  parties  intereded 
in  the  didribution.  His  inviolable  fidelity  in  the 
application  of  the  money  remitted  into  his  hands, 
procured  him  the  merited  applaufe  of  all  Greece. 
Themidocles,  piqued  at  this  praife,  of  which,  in 
fadl,  he  was  jealous,  one  day  faid,  “  What  is  his 
£t  praife  ?  It  is  that  of  a  drong  box.”  “  It  is 
te  at  lead  meritorious,”  faid  Aridides  on  another 
occafion,  “  to  have  clean  hands,  and  not  be  a  Have 
“  to  money.” 

Thus  thefe  two  men,  fo  edimable  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  could  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  little 
farcafms  on  each  other.  Themidocles  then  ruled 
at  Athens,  and  edablilhed  the  democracy.  Not- 
withdanding  the  difapprobation  of  Aridides,  he 
obtained  that  the  archons,  the  fil'd  magidrates 
of  the  republic,  who  had  before  been  only  chofen 
from  the  fird  clafs  of  citizens,  Ihould  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  eledted  from  them,  and  from  the  body  of 
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the  people.  Ariftides  bore  patiently  this  triumph 
of  his  rival ;  and  it  was  the  laft. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  pardon  Themifto- 
cles  for  having  impofed  on  them  in  the  affair  of 
the  fortifications  at  Athens ;  and  as  he  had  on 
other  occafions  juftly  and  fuccefsfully  oppofed 
their  ambitious  enterprizes,  they  were  convinced 
that  they  had  in  him  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
only  remove  by  deftroying.  They  intrigued  at 
Athens  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  excited  fo  many 
complaints  againfl  him,  and  gained  over  fo  many 
of  the  citizens  to  their  party,  that  the  fame  people 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  idol,  not  only  abandon¬ 
ed,  but  banifhed  him  by  the  oftracifm.  He  retired 
to  the  court  of  Admetus  king  of  the  Molofli. 
The  Lacedaemonians  purfued  him  thither,  and  that 
king  not  being  powerful  enough  to  defend  himfelf 
againfl  them,  furnifhed  him  with  money  to  make 
his  efcape  into  Afia.  He  took  refuge  among  the 
Perfians,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  occafion  of  fo 
much  mifchief.  They  received  him,  however, 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  The  emperor  gave 
him  a  Perfian  lady  for  a  wife,  affigned  him  lands, 
and  granted  him  great  privileges  to  himfelf  and 
his  defcendants,  who  enjoyed  them  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Ariftides,  far  from  triumphing  in  the 
misfortune  of  his  rival,  refufed  to  join  his  enemies. 
He  oppofed  the  fentence  of  death,  which  they 
wifhed  to  pafs  againfl  him,  and  never  fpoke  of 
him  but  with  the  utmoft  refpect. 
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He  had  brought  forward  to  oppofe  him  a  young 
man  named  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  the  con¬ 
queror  at  Marathon,  Worthy  of  fuch  a  father,  he 
equalled  .him  in  firmnefs  and  courage,  but  was 
more  fortunate.  He  has  been  compared  to  The- 
miilocles  for  foundnefs  of  judgement,  and  to  Arif- 
tides  for  integrity.  Cimon  made  his  firil  effay  in 
arms  at  Salamis,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  command  in  chief.  Under  him  the 
Athenians  conilantly  obtained  vi&ories.  He  gain¬ 
ed  two  againft  the  Perfians  on  the  fame  day,  one 
by  fea,  and  the  other  by  land,  wdiither  he  purfued 
the  foldiers  from  the  fleet,  who  had  joined  thofe  of 
the  camp.  He  entirely  defeated  them,  and  took, 
both  in  the  fliips  and  on  ihore,  an  immenfe  booty. 
With  four  fliips  he  attacked  a  fleet,  defeated  it, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Cherfonefus,  and  feized 
on  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,  which  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objedt  of  his  expedition.  He  brought  home 
prodigious  fums  to  the  public  treafury,  though  he 
did  not  forget  himfelf.  His  riches  afforded  him 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  natural  inclination  to 
generofity.  He  gave  liberally,  and  even  antici¬ 
pated  folicitation.  No  poor  citizen  ever  departed 
from  him  unfatisfied  ;  his  familiarity  was  without 
meannefs,  and  his.referve  without  pride. 

At  the  fame  time  appeared  on  the  public  fcene 
a  man  whofe  charadter,  in  feveral  particulars,  was 
a  contrail  to  that  of  Cimon  ; — Pericles,  a  defen¬ 
dant  of  thofe  who  had  driven  out  the  Piflflratidae- 
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This  advantage  greatly  prepoffeffed  the  people  in 
his  favour,  while  the  franknefs  of  Cimon,  wl>o 

did  not  conceal  his  inclination  to  the  ariftocracv, 

.  '  ' .  .  ' * 
was  injurious  to  him  with  the  multitude,  and  ren¬ 
dered  even  his  generofity  fufpe&ed.  Cimon  loved 
to  appear  in  public  ;  his  countenance  always  dif- 
played  an  air  of  ferenity,  and  he  had  in  his  manner 
a  moll  engaging  affability.  Pericles,  on  the  other 
hand,  rarely  fhewed  himfelf,  except  when  obliged 
by  the  duties  of  his  employment.  He  conftantly 
maintained  the  fevere  gravity  of  a  magiftrate,  or  a 
judge.  He  even  concealed  his  talent  for  elo¬ 
quence,  which  he  poffeffed  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  from  fear  of  exciting  jealoufy.  Had  it  been 
poffible,  he  would  have  changed  the  features  of  his 
countenance,  which  fomewhat  refembled  thofe  of 
Pififlratus,  becaufe  he  perceived  that  the  likenefs 
was  remarked,  and  that  the  zealous  partifans  of 
democracy  drew  from  it  difadvantageous  conclu- 
fions  : — -fo  fufpicious  are  republicans. 

A  contefl:  foon  took  place  between  thefe  rivals, 
the  heads  of  two  factions,  who  had  only  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  in  view\  If  you  leave  the  great,  faid 
the  zealous  democrats,  in  poffeffion  of  the  military 
and  civil  dignities,  the  judiciary  offices,  and  lucra¬ 
tive  employments,  the  people  will  be  treated  as 
flaves,  and  overwhelmed  with  taxes  to  fupport  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  the  rich.  The  latter,  defend¬ 
ing  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  replied  :  The  peo¬ 
ple,  employed  in  daily  labours,  cannot  acquire  the 
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qualities  neceffary  to  govern,  or  to  judge,  and 
their  neceffities  would  prevent  them  from  manag¬ 
ing  with  integrity  the  public  money.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  their  intereft  that  they  flhould  be  deprived 
of  power,  which  would  become  dangerous  to 
themfelves.  According  to  thefe  principles  they 
framed  the  forms  of  eledtions,  the  manner  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  fuffrages,  prohibitions,  exclufions,  and, 
in  a  word,  whatever  might  give  the  people  more 
or  lefs  preponderance  in  the  eledtions.  This  was 
the  great  art  of  government.  The  heads  of  the 
different  fadlions,  to  promote  their  feveral  defigns, 
difperfed  their  numerous  emiffaries  through  the 
forum  to  gain  the  approbation  and  votes  of  the 
people. 

Pericles  was  extremely  expert  in  this  kind  of 
political  intrigue.  He  always  appeared  to  be 
alone,  but  he  had,  at  the  fame  time,  a  multitude 
of  adlive  and  well-inflrudted  partifans,  who  gave 
the  people  the  impulfe  neceffary  for  the  fuccefs  of 
his  plans.  When  he  afcended  the  tribune,  it  was 
with  an  air  of  timidity,  circumfpedtion,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  plainly,  of  hypocrify.  “  May  the 
“  gods  grant,”  he  would  fay,  “  that  I  may  fay 
“  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  interefls  of  the  peo- 
“  pie.”  He  fpoke,  and  difappeared.  But,  not- 
withflanding  thefe  artifices,  the  ariflocratic  party 
gained  the  fuperiority  ;  becaufe  Cimon,  being  the 
richeft  of  the  two,  could  give  moil  largely.  Pe¬ 
ricles  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inequality  by 
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giving  away  the  public  money  ;  and  thus  bribed 
the  people  at  their  own  expenfe  : — a  pra&ice  which 
able  politicians  have  fmce  frequently  adopted. 

Vi&ory  long  hefitated  between  the  two  parties, 
but  was  at  length  decided  by  a  public  accufation 
of  Cimon,  who  was  charged  with  having  received 
prefents  from  the  Macedonians  not  to  enter  their 
territories  when  he  feized  on  the  Perfian  gold 
mines  in  Thrace.  “  I  did  not  invade  them,”  re¬ 
plied  Cimon  indignantly,  “  becaufe  I  am  not  the 
“  enemy  of  the  human  race.  I  refpecfed  a  na- 
<e  tion  diltinguilhed  for  its  juftice,  and  whofe 
c<  benefits,  well  deferving  gratitude,  were  of  the 
“  greateft  fervice  to  my  army  and  myfelf  while 
ei  we  were  on  its  frontiers.  If  my  fellow-citizens 
“  fhall  confider  what  my  enemies  charge  me  with 
tc  as  a  crime,  I  fhall  fubmit  to  their  judgement, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  conceive  in 
“  what  I  have  erred.”  It  was  fo  well  known 
that  this  accufation  was  fet  on  foot  and  conducted 
by  Pericles,  that  it  was  to  him  applications  were 
made  to  fufpend  its  effects.  He  was  among  the 
number  of  the  accufers  appointed  by  the  people, 
and,  perhaps  the  moft  formidable.  Elpinice,  the 
fifter  of  Cimon,  went  to  folicit  him  in  favour  of 
her  brother.  He  received  her  with  a  fmile,  lefs 
difobliging  than  the  anfwer  he  gave  her  :  “  You 
“  are  a  little  too  old,  madam,  to  be  employed  in 
“  fuch  affairs  as  thefe.”  It  has  been  conje&ured, 
that  this  anfwer,  fo  little  allied  to  gallantry,  was 
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only  intended  to  conceal  the  impreflion  which  the 
fair  petitioner  had  made  on  him  ;  an  impreflion, 
the  effects  of  which  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently 
viflble  in  the  fequel. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  Pericles  only  fpoke 
once,  and  then  with  the  greateft  refpedt  of  Cimon. 
He  paffed  fo  lightly  over  the  fubject  in  queftion, 
that  he  feemed  not  to  believe  him  culpable.  He 
no  doubt  expedted  to  be  followed  by  orators  lefs 
complaifant,  and  he  was  not  deceived.  Cimon 
was  banifhed  by  the  oftracifm.  The  laws  of  this 
banilhment  were  fo  ftridt,  that  in  a  war  againfl:  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Cimon  could  not  obtain  permif- 
fion  to  join  the  army.  He  prefented  himfelf  to 
his  tribe,  and  requefled  to  be  received  into  the 
ranks  as  a  common  foldier,  but  was  refufed.  His 
friends  defired  him  to  leave  his  arms  with  them 
as  a  pledge  of  vidtory.  But  the  pledge  failed  of 
its  effedt,  the  Athenians  were  beaten,  and  regretted 
that  they  had  not  the  afliftance  of  Cimon.  Pe¬ 
ricles,  therefore,  fuffered  him  to  be  recalled.  It  is 
believed  that  a  convention  by  the  mediation  of  El- 
pinice  was  agreed  on  between  them,  by  which  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  Cimon  fliould  not  intermeddle 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Rate,  but  that  Pericles 
fhould  leave  to  him  the  command  of  the  armies. 

Thefe  excellent  armies,  always  vidtorious  under 
Cimon,  were,  in  fact,  his  work.  We  have  feen 
that  the  ftates  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Ariftides 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  furnifli  money  and 
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troops  for  the  forming  of  an  army,  which  fhould 
be  always  ready  to  take  the  field.  This  zeal, 
however,  gradually  cooled.  The  troops  of  feveral 
diftridts  were  not  recruited.  The  Athenians  were 
inclined  to  force  them  to  fend  their  ufual  con¬ 
tingents  of  men  j  but  Cimon  was  of  opinion  it 
would  be  better  to  receive  money  of  them.  “  By 
“  that  means,”  faid  he,  <e  they  will  become  dif- 
“  accuftomed  to  war,  and  with  this  money  we 
may  raife  foldiers,  who  will  be  entirely  depen- 
“  dent  on  ourfelves.”  It  is  faid,  that  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  having  a  well-paid  army,  and  one  that 
would  not  depend  on  the  inconftancy  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  populace,  he  had  formed  a  projedt  which 
would  appear  that  of  a  madman,  had  it  not  been 
realized  by  Alexander.  This  wras,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Perfia,  and  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  till 
he  had  conquered  the  empire.  .  As  he  knew  the 
Athenians  were  very  greedy  of  plunder,  he  began 
by  attacking  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  found 
great  riches,  in  order  that  this  lure  might  induce 
them  to  approve  his  plan  ;  but  he  died  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  vidtory.  The  Athenians  had,  in  fadt,;  be¬ 
gun  to  grow  weary  of  him.  The  noble  and  ge¬ 
nerous  foul  of  Cimon  could  not  defcend  to  the 
mean  and  interefted  views  of  his  countrymen.  He 
openly  cenfured  their  difpofition  to  facrifice  virtue 
to  gain,  and  honour  to  ambition.  With  refpedt 
to  this  difpofition,  Cimon  made  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  Sparta  and  Athens  very  humiliating  to  the 
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latter.  When  the  Athenians  fuffered  themfelves 
to  adopt  any  mean  and  mercenary  meafure,  he 
would  frequently  fay  :  “  The  Lacedemonians 

would  not  have  aCted  thus.” 

The  banilhment  of  Cimon  had  eftablifhed  the 
power  of  Pericles,  and  the  death  of  that  great  man 
confirmed  it.  But  it  was  not  without  much  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  many  difturbances  of  every  kind,  that 
he  preferved  it.  Attica  was  invaded,  and  Athens 
clofely  preffed  by  the  Lacedemonians.  He  de¬ 
livered  it  by  gaining  over,  by  a  prefent  of  a  large 
fum  of  money,  the  counfellor  of  the  young  king 
of  Lacedemon.  He  then  enjoyed  an  authority 
univerfally  refpeCted ;  fo  that  when  he  gave  in  his 
accounts  the  people  were  fatisfied  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  with  refpeCt  to  this  tranfaction  :  “  Ten 
“  talents  properly  expended  on  a  certain  occafion.” 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  confent  to  an  ill-con- 
certed  expedition,  to  which  a  general  more  cou¬ 
rageous  than  prudent  had  extorted  the  confent  of 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  wifhed  to  make  him  lay 
afide  the  enterprize  by  deferring  it :  “  Time,” 
faid  he,  “  is  the  wifeft  of  counfellors  :”  but  he 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon.  The  Athenians  ex¬ 
pected  pillage,  and  thought  it  was  fufficient  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Boeotians.  The  aggreffors,  however, 
were  beaten,  and  their  greedinefs  of  plunder,  now 
become  manifeft,  drew  on  them  a  great  number 
of  enemies.  About  this  time  was  taken  a  cenfus 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  whofe  number  it  ap- 
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peared  did  not  exceed  fourteen  thoufand  and  forty 
perfons.  It  mull  certainly  appear  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  this  city,  containing  fcf  few  inhabitants, 
and  furrounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  Ihould  be 
able  to  fend  out  colonies,  humble  its  neighbours, 
and  even  fubdue  foreign  Rates. 

Pericles  was  not  always  able  to  moderate  this  mili¬ 
tary  ardour,  and  therefore  yielded  to  it  and  guided 
it,  and  ufually  with  fuccefs.  We  do  not  know  that 
he  buffered  defeats,  but  it  is  certain  he  gained  many 
victories.  The  people  of  Athens  were  principally 
gratified  by  his  zeal  to  propagate  democracy, 
which  he  eftablifhed  wherever  he  could  by  his 
conquefts.  But  this  zeal  was  only  in  behalf  of 
the  democracy  that  was  favourable  to  his  views ; 
that  is  to  fay,  he  fupported  the  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  it  might  be  directed  and  poffefled  by 
himfelf,  and  by  himfelf  alone.  Thucydides  was  a 
man  of  diftinguifhed  merit ;  Pericles,  therefore, 
found  means  to  fubjeft  him  to  the  oftracifm.  It 
is  obferved,  that  he  then  entirely  changed  his 
manners,  affeding  the  airs  of  the  prince,  and 
haughtily  affuming  as  his  right  the  adminiflration 
of  all  affairs. 

While  he  enjoyed  his  authority,  with  a  pride 
that  feemed  to  defy  envy,  he  fuddenly  faw  a  cloud  of 
enemies  arife,  who,  though  they  dared  not  affail  him 
perfonally,  attacked  his  mofl  intimate  and  deareft 
friends.  Pericles  had  employed  Phidias,  the  cele¬ 
brated  fculptor,  to  make  the  flatue  of  Minerva. 
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By  a  flattery  which  Pericles  permitted,  the  fculptor 
had  reprefented  him  on  the  fhield  of  the  goddefs 
fighting  with  an  Amazon.  This  adulation  was  not 
attacked,  but  the  artift  was  accufed  of  having  ap¬ 
propriated  to  himfelf  a  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
he  had  received  from  the  public  treafury  for  the 
ftatue.  But  Phidias,  probably  forefeeing  the  ca¬ 
lumny,  had  employed  the  gold  and  filver  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  might  be  taken  off  and  weighed. 
Recourfe  being  had  to  this  proof,  Phidias  was  de¬ 
clared  innocent.  He  was,  however,  thrown  into 
prifon,  where  he  died  by  poifon  ;  and  the  enemies 
of  Pericles  had  the  malignity  to  call  on  him  the 
fufpicion  of  this  crime. 

Hermippus,  an  informer  by  profeflion,  accufed 
of  impiety  Afpafia,  the  famous  miftrefs  of  Pe¬ 
ricles  5  charging  her  likewife  with  being  his  pro- 
curefs,  and  feducing  for  him  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Athenian  citizens.  Diopithes,  another  in¬ 
former,  preferred  a  law,  declaring  it  to  be  a  crime 
not  to  give  information  to  the  areopagus  of  thofe 
who  taught  things  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  or  who  entered  into  difputes  on  that  fub- 
je£t  under  pretence  of  giving  lefifons  in  natural 
philofophy  and  aftronomy.  This  flroke  was  aim¬ 
ed  at  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  and 
alfo  againfl  Pericles  himfelf.  Anaxagoras  was, 
in  confequence,  judicially  accufed.  To  embarrafs 
Pericles  on  all  fides,  Dracontides,  the  third  of  this 
party,  moved  that  he  jfhould  be  ordered  immedi- 
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ately  to  give  in  his  accounts.  Pericles  extricated 
himfelf  from  all  thefe  fnares.  Afpafia  pleaded  her 
caufe  herfelf  in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  that  fhe  was 
acquitted.  Some  authors  have  faid,  that  Ihe  owed 
her  acquittal  more  to  her  charms  than  her  elo¬ 
quence  ;  that  Pericles  brought  her  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  covered  only  with  a  cloak,  which  he  fud- 
denly  threw  off,  and  that  the  judges,  ftruck  with 
her  beauty,  unanimoufly  declared  her  innocent. 

But  this  anecdote  is  little  fuitable  either  to  the 
gravity  of  Pericles,  or  the  folemnity  of  the  areo- 
pagus.  With  refpeft  to  Anaxagoras,  his  difciple 
did  not  think  it  in  his  power  to  fave  a  man  whofe 
crime  confifted  folely  in  his  fuperior  merit.  He 
prudently  advifed  him  to  quit  Attica,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  a  certain  diflance,  to  fhow  how 
highly  he  efteemed  him.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
fmuation  of  Dracontides,  Pericles  did  not  hefitate 
to  give  in  his  accounts ;  but  confounded  his  ene¬ 
mies,  by  proving  that  he  had  never  wailed  the 
public  treafure  in  ufelefs  expenfes  ;  and  that  he 
poffeffed  no  more  property  than  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  This  incorruptibility,  which  was 
generally  acknowledged,  was,  fay  hiftorians,  the 
real  foundation  of  his  greatnefs. 

Attacks  on  reputation,  when  they  do  not  fuc-  Pe'opon. 
ceed,  only  ferve  to  eflablifhlt.  This  was  verified  2567! 
in  Pericles.  The  confidence  of  the  people  in  him 
became  unbounded  ;  though  not  without  the  mur¬ 
murs,  cenfure,  and  envious  obfe’rvations,  of  his 
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enemies  ;  for  from  thefe  what  government  is  ex¬ 
empt  ?  But,  in  defpite  of  all  thefe  petty  obftacles, 
Pericles,  certain  of  the  fupport  of  the  people,  pro¬ 
ceeded  firmly  towards  his  objedt.  Whatever  he 
propofed  he  carried,  and  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
fition.  He  had  great  need  of  this  preponderating 
influence  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians  then 
had  to  maintain.  It  was  called  the  Peloponnehan 
war,  becaufe  this  final!  country  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  it.  To  explain  the  preparatory  caufes 
of  it,  would  lead  us  into  a  long  detail  of  family 
quarrels,  jealoufies  of  neighbouring  cities,  animofi. 
ties  excited  by  commercial  interefls,  refufals  of 
rights  of  citizenfhip,  violations  of  hofpitality, 
plunderings,  treafons,  robberies,  atrocities.  In 
fine,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  rival 
Hates,  by  encouraging  reciprocal  pretenfions,  had 
long  fomented  thefe  partial  enmities,  till  they  at 
length  exploded,  fo  to  fpeak,  in  the  general  hatred 
of  two  great  parties,  who  ranged  themfelves  under 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  ftandards,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  Peloponnehan  war,  which  lafled  about 
thirty  years.  We  conceive  it  molt  expedient  to 
give  the  events  of  this  fpace  of  time  in  a  kind  of 
fummary,  as  it  will  thus  be  more  eafy  to  preferve 
the  connexion  of  the  faffs,  and  diftinctly  exhibit 
the  caufes  which  brought  on  the  decline  of 
Athens. 

ijl  year.  The  Lacedaemonians  ravage  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Athens,  and  advance  even  to  its  walls. 
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Pericles,  fuppofmg  that  Archidamus  their  general, 
who  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  might  fpare  his 
lands,  declares  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  will  make  a 
prefent  of  them  to  his  country.  The  Athenians 
are  defirous  to  Tally  out  upon  the  enemy,  though 
the  latter  have  a  much  greater  force  than  they 
can  bring  into  the  field.  Pericles  oppofes  the 
attempt.  “  Trees,”  fays  he,  “  when  cut  and 
“  lopped,  put  forth  new  branches  ;  but  men  once 
“  loft,  can  never  be  recovered — a  juft  cenfure 
on  generals  who  are  lavilh  of  the  lives  of  their 
foldiers.  He,  however,  fends  out  fleets,  who  re¬ 
taliate  on  the  enemy  for  the  ravages  committed  in 
Attica.  In  the  mean  time  he  amufes  the  citizens 
fhut  up  in  Athens  with  diftributions  of  money 
from  the  public  treafury,  a  law  for  the  divifion  of 
the  lands,  and  funereal  honours  rendered  to  the 
dead. 

2d  year.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians 
continue.  ■  A  dreadful  plague  lays  wafte  Attica, 
while  the  enemy  ravage  the  country.  Pericles 
ftill  detains  the  Athenians,  as  it  wrere  in  defpite  of 
themfelves,  within  their  u7alls.  The  plague  gains 
their  fhips.  The  Athenians  lofe  their  courage, 
folicit  peace,  and  are  refufed.  In  revenge  they  de¬ 
prive  Pericles  of  all  his  dignities,  and  condemn  him 
to  a  fine.  Xanthippus,  his  fon,  a  prodigal  liber¬ 
tine,  irritated  that  his  father  did  not  furnifh  him 
with  money  to  fupport  him  in  his  debauchery, 
leaves  his  houfe,  and  accufes  his  father  of  criminal 
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intercourfe  with  his  wife.  This  unnatural  fort 
dies  of  the  plague  ;  by  which  diftemper  Pericles 
likewise  lofes  his  fifter,  almoft  all  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  laftiy,  his  fecond  fon  Paralus.  All 
his  courage  then  forfakes  him  ;  and  while  about 
to  place  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  according  to  cullom, 
on  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  the  mournful  fcene 
overpowers  him,  and  his  grief  burfts  forth  in  fobs 
and  loud  lamentations.  From  that  time  he  led  a 
very  retired  life,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  melan- 
cholv. 

j 

The  Athenians,  on  the  remonftrances  of  Alci- 
biades,  repent  of  their  injuftice  towards  Pericles, 
and  reftore  him  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  peo¬ 
ple  falute  him  with  joyful  acclamations.  An  am- 
baffador  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  king  of 
Perfia  falls  into  the,  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who 
put  him  to  death,  by  way  of  retaliation  for- a  fimi- 
lar  murder  committed  by  the  Spartans.  The 
Athenians  befiege  Potideea,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
reduced  to  fuch  a  famine,  that  many  of  them  eat 
human  fiefh.  They  furrender  at  laft,  and  the  be- 
liegers  drive  them  out  of  the  city,  allowing  the 
men  only  to  carry  _  away  one  garment,  and  the 
women  two. 

3 d  year.  Good  and  ill  fuccefs  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  powers.  Pericles  dies  of 
the  plague,  which  had  gradually  wafted  him  away. 
When  he  was  at  the  laft  extremity,  fome  of  his 
friends  fitting  near  his  bed,  and  fuppofmg  him 
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fenfelefs  and  incapable  of  hearing  them,  difcourf- 
ed  together  on  his  extraordinary  merit,  reciting  his 
great  aftions,  and  enumerating  his  victories  ;  when, 
on  a  fudden,  raifmg  himfelf  in  his  bed,  he  turned 
to  them,  and  faid :  “  I  am  furprifed  that  you 
“  fhould  fo  much  extol  achievements  in  which 
“  fortune  had  fo  great  a  fttare,  and  common  to 
“  me  with  fo  many  other  generals,  while  you 
“  forget  what  is  peculiar  to  me,  and  much  more 
“  to  my  honour  than  all  the  reft ;  which  is, 
“  that  no  citizen  ever,  through  me,  put  oil 
“  mourning.”  He  feems  not  to  have  reflected  on 
the  lingering  death  of  thofe,  who,  oppcfmg  his 
projects,  or  merely  refuftng  to  fubmit  to  his  yoke, 
banilhed,  compelled  to  fly,  or  ruined,  had  perifhed 
in  poverty,  melancholy,  and  defpair ;  and  for 
whom  no  perfon  dared  to  wear  mourning.  Be- 
fides,  in  order  to  govern  the  people,  he  made  no 
fcruple  to  corrupt  them ;  a  reproach  which  muft 
juftly  ftigmatize  his  memory,  whatever  great  qua¬ 
lities  he  may  be  acknowledged  to  have  poffefled. 

4 th,  5th,  6th ,  jth,  and  %th,  years.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  labour  to  eftablifh,  the  former  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  latter  the  democracy,  in  the  cities 
of  which  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters.  They 
form  in  them  parties,  foment  diviftons,  and  excite 
the  citizens  to  engage  in  contefts  with  each  other. 
The  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  are  a  fatal  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  exceffes  and  furious  cruelties  of  which 
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men  are  capable  in  civil  wars.  The  government 
there  was  democratic.  The  Corinthians,  the  al¬ 
lies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  partifans  of  arifto- 
cracy,  having  taken  a  great  number  of  prifoners, 
inffilled  into  them  their  own  principles,  and  fent 
them  back  to  Corcyra  to  propagate  and  eftablifh 
them.  At  firft  they  gained  the  advantage  over 
the  popular  party,  and  murdered  a  great  number 
of  them  ;  but  the  others,  obtaining  the  fuperiority 
in  their  turn  By  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians, 
took  a  cruel  revenge.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  un¬ 
happy  men  implored  the  pity  of  their  countrymen, 
and  embraced  the  altars  ;  they  were  torn  from 
them,  and  maffacred  without  mercy.  Some  made 
their  efcape :  the  Corcyreans  purfued  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  them.  Only  fixty  remained 
alive,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  earnellly  entreated  not  to  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  countrymen,  but  rather  to 
kill  them  themfelves.  The  Corcyreans,  fearing 
the  Athenians  would  be  moved  to  companion, 
furrounded  the  place  where  their  fellow-citizens 
were  confined,  and  prepared  to  fnoot  them  with 
their  arrows.  Reduced  thus  to  defpair,  they  at 
lafl  killed  each  other. 

9 th  and  10th  years.  Propofitions  of  peace  were 
made,  and  a  truce  and  treaty  took  place  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  But  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  conditions  was  fubjecl  to  fome  diffi- 
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culty  :  the  claims  of  the  inferior  allies  being  ill 
regulated  they  continued  hoftilities,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  powers  became  auxiliaries. 

i  i/A,  12th,  and  s^th,  years.  Alcibiades,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  appeared  on  the  po¬ 
litical  ftage.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Cimon,  and 
defcended  in  a  right  line  from  Ajax  by  his  father, 
and  from  the  Alcmeonidte  by  his  mother.  He 
was  extraordinarily  handfome,  richer  than  the 
greater  part  of  Athenian  nobles,  learned,  elo¬ 
quent,  indefatigable,  magnificent,  affable,  and  ef- 
pecially  able  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  circum- 
ftances ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  knew  when  neceffary  to 
difplay  his  brilliant  endowments ;  but,  when  he 
gave  the  rein  to  his  paflions,  he  was  indolent, 
luxurious,  diffolute,  addicted  to  women,  intempe¬ 
rate,  and  irreligious.  In  fine,  he  furpaffed  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  both  in  vices  and  in  virtues.  He 
attached  himfelf  to  Socrates,  the  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher,  but  his  diffolute  manners  gave  an  equi¬ 
vocal  appearance  to  this  attachment ;  fo  true  is  it, 
that  virtue  itfelf  may  be  fullied  by  too  near  ap¬ 
proach  to  vice.  As  to  Alcibiades,  he  gained  by 
this  connexion  knowledge  which  Socrates  alone 
could  communicate  ;  and  to  that  fage  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  that  the  Athenians  conceived  fuch 
great  hopes  of  him,  and  pardoned  him  a  number 
of  youthful  fallies. 

There  were  at  Lacedaemon  families  who  were  zea¬ 
lous  friends  to  democracy,  and  others  at  Athens 
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devoted  to  ariftocracy,  and  thefe  maintained  a  cor- 
refpondence.  That  of  Alcibiades  had  at  all  times 
manifefted  an  attachment  to  the  Spartans.  But, 
whether  it  was  from  want  of  efteem  for  his  talents 
for  negociation,  or  from  diftruft  of  his  influence, 
fome  Lacedaemonian  ambafladors  who  came  to 
Athens  to  treat  concerning  fome  affair  of  impor¬ 
tance  applied  to  Nicias,  between  whom  and  Alci¬ 
biades  there  was  a  kind  of  jealoufy.  Their  firfl 
Hep,  according  to  the  advice  of  Nicias,  was  to  de¬ 
clare  in  the  fenate  that  they  had  full  powers.  Al¬ 
cibiades,  who  wilhed  to  make  them  repent  the 
preference  they  had  given  to  Nicias,  gave  them  an 
invitation  to  fup  with  him,  which  they  accepted,  in 
confideration  of  the  connexions  of  his  family  with 
their  country.  Amid  the  convivial  freedom  of  the 
table,  Alcibiades  reproached  them,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  for  not  having  applied  immediately  to  him, 
faying  that  he  could  have  given  them  better  ad¬ 
vice  than  they  had  received  with  refpeft  to  the 
affair  they  had  in  hand  ;  adding,  that  he  would  by 
no  means  have  advifed  them  to  fay  they  had  full 
powers,  which  would  force  them  to  confent  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  might  not  be  perfeftly  fatisfa&ory  to 
thofe  who  fent  them ;  and  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  their  error,  but  to  retraft  their  declaration. 

This  retra&ation  was  agreed  on,  and  the  next 
day  the  ambafladors  appeared  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  to  propofe  and  difcufs  their  bufinefs. 
The  firft  queftion  of  Alcibiades  was :  “  Have  you 
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fi  full  powers  ?”  They  anfwered  “  No.”  “  See,” 
exclaimed  Alcibiades,  “  the  fincerity  of  thefe  La- 
“  cedasmonians,  who  to-day  boldly  deny  what 
“  they  yefterday  afferted  in  the  fenate  !”  The 
people,  highly  irritated,  refufed  to  hear  the  am- 
baffadors,  who  would  have  difcovered  the  fraud 
pradtifed  .on  them,  and  it  was  propofed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Argives,  which 
was  greatly  againft  the  intereft  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  But  an  earthquake  happening,  the  affem- 
bly  broke  up.  Nicias  obtained  that  the  affair  in 
queftion  might  be  negociated  at  Lacedaemon,  whi¬ 
ther  deputies  were  in  confequence  fent.  Notice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  tranfmitted  to  the  democratic  party  in  that 
city,  and  Alcibiades  Had  the  pleafure  of  preventing 
Sparta  from  occafioning  any  obftacle  to  the  league 
with  Argos,  which  might  become  the  caufe  of  a 
future  war,  in  which  he  might  find  an  opportunity 
to  diftinguifh  himfeif. 

The  inhabitants  of  Patras  in  Argolis,  a  city 
nearer  to  Sparta  than  Athens,  would  have  been 
very  willing  to  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenians  into  their  country.  <c  If  we  grant  your 
“  requeft,”  faid  they  to  Alcibiades,  <c  your  coun- 
<£  trymen  may  one  day  overwhelm  us.”  46 
“  know  not  what  to  fay  to  that,”  replied  he, 
with  an  air^of  indifference,  “  but  if  they  do,  they 
“  will  be  obliged  to  begin  at  the  feet ;  whereas, 

if  you  are  not  fupported  by  our  afliflance  againft 
“  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  will  begin  at  the 
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“  head,  and  devour  you  at  once — an  admirable 
alternative  for  thefe  unhappy  people. 

14 /A,  15/A,  16/A,  and  ijth,  years.  The  Argives 
declare  for  Sparta,  abolilh  their  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  eftablifh  an  ariftocratic.  They  grow 
weary  of  the  latter,  drive  out  the  Lacedaemonians, 
banilh  their  ariflocrats,  and  recal  the  Athenians. 
Alcibiades  repairs  thither  to  fupport  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  procures  the  banifhment  of  thofe  who 
were  fufpeded  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  ifland  of  Me¬ 
los  are  punifhed  ftill  more  cruelly  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  Sparta.  The  Athenians  put  to  death  all 
thofe  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  carry  away 
the  women  and  children  captives. 

1  7/%  18/A,  and  19/A,  years.  The  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  make  Sicily  again  the  field  of 
battle.  The  former  wifhed  to  make  the  conqueft 
of  it.  “  Thence,”  faid  Alcibiades,  who  was  one  of 
the  generals,  “  we  will  pafs  over  into  Africa,  re- 
“  duce  Carthage  and  Lybia  ;  and  Italy  fhall  be  fub- 
jugated  in  its  turn.”  While  the  expedition  was  pre¬ 
paring,  and  almoft  at  the  moment  of  its  departure, 
all  the  flatues  of  Mercury  were  found  thrown  down 
and  mutilated.  Search  was  made  to  difcover  the 
^authors  of  this  facrilege,  but  in  vain.  As  public 
notice  had  been  given,  that  all  perfons,  of  what¬ 
ever  condition  they  might  be,  would  be  permitted 
£0  give  information,  fome  flaves  declared  that  fome 
young  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Aid- 
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biades,  heated  with  wine,  had,  on  a  certain  occa- 
fion,  treated  with  ridicule  the  religious  ceremonies. 

Sufpicion  now  fell  on  Alcibiades,  who  demand¬ 
ed  a  trial ;  Tut  perhaps  it  was  not  confidered  as 
fafe  to  proceed  to  it,  in  the  prefence  of  his  armed 
partifans,  who  were  ready  to  embark  and  make 
the  campaign  with  him.  It  was,  therefore,  de¬ 
ferred,  under  pretext  that  the  expedition  could 
not  be  delayed  ;  but  when  he  had  arrived  in 
Sicily  the  charge  was  preferred,  and  orders  fent 
to  one  of  the  generals,  his  colleague,  to  fend 
him  to  Athens,  together  with  his  principal  com-? 
panions,  under  a  ftrong  guard.  They  gained  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  order,  and  made  their  efcape  ; 
Alcibiades  wandered  for  fome  time  in  Greece,  and 
then  retired  to  Lacedaemon.  In  a  few  weeks  this 
libertine  fteeped  in  luxury  and  debauchery  be¬ 
came  a  grave  and  abftemious  Spartan.  He  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  once  by 
the  conformity  of  his  manners,  which  he  fo  fud- 
denly  affumed  ;  by  difcovering  to  them  the  plans 
of  Athens  ;  and  by  manifefting  againft  his  country 
all  the  ardour  of  the  moll  determined  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian. 

18 th  and  igth  years.  The  Spartans,  profiting 
by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  fortify  a  place  near 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  which  gives  them  a  great 
command  of  that  country.  This  advantage  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  defeats  the  Athenians  had  fuffer- 
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ed  in  Sicily,  induce  the  latter  to  make  fome 
changes  in  their  government.  The  people  before 
decided  every  thing,  and  the  people  were  in¬ 
fluenced,  deceived,  and  led  away  by  orators  who 
had  fold  themfelves  to  factions,  or  were  governed 
by  their  private  interefls.  A  council  of  aged  men 
is  eftablifhed  to  difcufs  all  affairs  before  they  are 
propofed  to  the  people.  It  is  alfo  refolved  to  re¬ 
trench  fuperfluous  expenfes,  and  to  treat  the  allies 
with  more  mildnefs. 

20th  year.  Alcibiades  renders  a  great  fervice 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  procuring  them  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  Perfians.  But  he  feduces  the  wife  of 
Agis,  their  king,  who  endeavours  to  procure  his 
death.  He  takes  refuge  with  Tiffaphernes,  the 
general  of  the  Perfians,  and  immediately  the  fevere 
Spartan  becomes  a  voluptuous  Afiatic,  the  umpire 
of  tafte  and  arbiter  of  pleafures.  But  his  diffipa- 
tion  and  enjoyments  do  not  prevent  him  from 
forming  and  executing  political  plans.  He  had 
made  ufe  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  avenge  him  of 
the  Athenians,  and  now  employs  the  latter  to 
punifh  the  former ;  and  by  the  fame  means,  that 
is,  an  alliance,  which  he  gave  his  countrymen  rea- 
fon  to  hope  they  might  make  with  the  Perfians. 
ii  But,”  fays  he,  cs  the  Perfians  promife  their  al- 
i(  liance,  and  great  fuccours  to  Athens  againfl 

Lacedaemon,  only  on  condition  that  Athens 
il  will  abolifh  the  democracy,  and  fubftitute  a-rif- 
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**  tocracy,  or  the  government  of  a  fmall  number. 

“  I  myfelf  will  not  return  to  the  city  until  this 
“  change  lhall  have  been  effected.” 

2 1  fl year.  Deputies  from  the  army  fet  out  to  make 
this  proportion;  forwhich  their  partifans  had  already 
greatly  prepared  the  way.  The  projected  change 
was  almoft  completed,  partly  by  flattering  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  partly  by  difpatching  by  the  daggers  of 
aflaflins,  or  a  more  fecret  method,  the  fupporters 
of  the  democracy.  Freed  from  thefe  obftacles, 
the  reigning  fa&ion  propofed  to  take  away  the 
authority  only  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and 
confide  the  fovereign  power  to  five  thoufand  of  the 
richeft  citizens,  who  Ihould  be  confidered  as  con- 
ftituting  the  people.  But  this  form  not  giving 
the  chiefs  all  the  power  they  wilhed,  they  employ¬ 
ed  all  their  engines  to  introduce  the  government, 
not  of  the  great,  which  is  an  ariftocracy,  nor  of 
the  whole  people,  which  is  a  democracy,  but  of 
chiefs  chofen  from  among  the  richeft  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  an  oligarchy. 

An  orator,  named  Antiphon,  poflefled  of  fuch  a 
fedu&ive  eloquence  that  the  people  had  prohibited 
him  from  fpeaking  in  public,  advanced  neverthe- 
lefs  to  the  tribune,  and  propofed  to  choofe  ten 
men  who  Ihould  be  appointed  to  frame  laws  con¬ 
formable  to  circumftances.  They  were  elected, 
and  convoked  the  people ;  but  when  a  body  of 
laws  was  expected  from  them,  propofed  only  that 
every  Athenian  Ihould  be  permitted  freely  to  fpeak 
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his  opinion.  “  Nothing  can  be  more  juft,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  affembly.  Antiphon,  who  was  ready, 
but  unwilling  to  expofe  himfelf  till  he  was  thus 
exprefsly  authorized,  propofed  a  plan  which  en¬ 
tirely  abolilhed  the  old  government,  and  explained 
his  fyftem  by  the  means  of  Pifander,  the  deputy 
from  the  army. 

Five  prytanes,  or  chiefs,  were  to  be  chofen,  who 
were  to  appoint  a  hundred  perfons,  of  whom  they 
were  to  be  a  part.  Each  of  thefe  hundred  was  to 
choofe  three  others,  making  four  hundred,  who 
were  to  poffefs  an  abfolute  power,  and  who  might 
refer  any  affair  which  they  ihould  judge  proper  to 
the  five  thoufand.  This  form  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  the  people,  whom  it  deprived  of 
their  authority.  The  ele&ions  were  made  in  the 
prefence  of  the  affembly.  When  they  were  ended, 
the  four  hundred,  armed  with  poniards,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  guard,  entered  the  fenate  and 
drove  out  the  fenators ;  after  having  firft,  how¬ 
ever,  paid  them  what  was  due  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments. 

This  plan,  which,  in  confequence  of  its  altera¬ 
tions,  was  entirely  different  from  that  propofed  to 
the  army,  was  not  approved  of  by  the  troops. 
Alcibiades  on  joining  them  had  been  received  by 
his  old  comrades  with  the  moft  lively  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  fupported  this  enthufiafm  by  the 
victories  they  gained  by  his  advice.  A  govern¬ 
ment  that  excluded  the  nobles  almoft  as  much  as 
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the  democracy,  could  not  be  to  his  tade.  The 
army  declared  that  they  would  never  acknowledge 
the  four  hundred,  that  they  chofe  the  democracy ; 
and  this  form  of  government  they  exerted  them- 
felves  to  re-edablifh,  or  drengthen,  wherever  it 
had  been  dedroyed  or  weakened.  The  four 
hundred,  on  their  fide,  took  all  the  meafures  in 
their  power  to  maintain  themfelves.  They  fent 
commiffioners  to  the  army  to  induce  the  chiefs  of 
it  to  enter  into  their  views.  They  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  fupport  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  pro- 
pofing,  or  rather  foliciting,  a  peace.  Their  defign 
was  to  edablifli  their  authority  throughout  Attica 
and  its  dependencies,  and  if  they  could  not  fucceed 
in  that,  at  lead  to  preferve  it  in  the  city ;  and 
rather  than  yield  to  the  democracy,  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  they  had  irritated,  they  were 
determined  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  the  mod  favourable  conditions  they 
could,  and  deliver  the  city  up  to  them.  They 
even  began  to  add  fome  new  works  to  the  port  of 
the  Piraeus,  to  beat  off  the  fleet,  if  the  army  fhould 
return  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  power. 

The  people  could  not  fee  all  thefe  preparations 
without  difquietude.  The  foldiers,  who  perceived 
that  they  were  made  againd  their  comrades,  op- 
pofed  them  ;  and  a  commotion  more  noify  than 
dangerous  enfued.  The  four  hundred,  however, 
were  terrified,  and  promifed  to  do  whatever  the 
people  wifhed.  "  The  latter  were  contented  with 
obliging  them  to  re-convene  the  five  thoufand, which 
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afiembly  had  probably  been  fufpended ;  after  which 
they  ordered  that  another  four  hundred  fhould  be 
chofen  from  the  five  thoufand.  A  new  law  abolifh- 
ed  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred,  and  reflored 
the  foyereign  authority  to  the  five  thoufand,  who, 
25S8.  foon  after,  recalled  Alcibiades, 

He  it  was  who,  from  the  fcene  of  his  vi&ories 
and  conquelfs,  put  in  motion  all  the  fprings  the 
operation  of  which  was  to  procure  himfelf  the 
fovereign  power.  He  was  certain  of  the  army ; 
his  affability,  his  courage,  and  efpecially  his  fuc- 
cefs,  had  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  troops, 
who  under  him  had  obtained  both  riches  and 
honour-'-two  powerful  means  to  fecure  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  foldiers.  In  one  day,  which  had  only 
happened  before  to  Cimon  his  uncle,  he  gained 
two  vi&ories,  one  by  fea  and  the  other  by  land  ; 
and  fet  fail  for  Athens,  with  his  triumphant  fleet, 
laden  with  more  fpoils  than  had  been  brought 
home  to  that  city  fince  the  war  with  the  Perfians. 

The  people  left  the  city  empty,  and  crowded  to 
the  harbour  to  fee  Alcibiades.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  decree  of  his  banifhment  fhould  be  thrown 
Into  the  fea,  and  that  the  priefts  of  the  infernal 
divinities  fhould  abfolve  him  from  the  maledi&ions 
pronounced  againfl  him.  The  people  appointed 
him  general,  by  land  and  fea,  with  unlimited 
power ;  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  forget  the 
injuries  they  had  done  him,  by  the  honours  they 
heaped  upon  him.  But  being  well  convinced, 
that,  with  fo  fickle  a  people,  his  reputation  could 
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©nly  be  maintained  by  repeated  fuccefs,  he  re? 
turned  again  to  fea,  and  defeated  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  Unfortunately,  while  he  was  abfent  from 
the  fleet  for  fome  days,  the  officer  who  took  the 
command  in  his  head  was  beaten  in  his  turn. 
This  misfortune  was  attributed  to  the  indolence 
and  diffipation  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  remained 
on  ffiore  to  indulge  in  his  pleafures.  To  thefe 
imputations  were  added  fufpicions  that  he  held  an 
intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  the 
defender  of  Athens,  the  retriever  of  its  honour, 
was  deprived  of  his  command.  He  retired  to 
Thrace,  where  he  erected  a  kind  of  fmall  princi¬ 
pality,  and  built  a  caftle  in  which  he  might  brave 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies. 

His  place  was  fupplied  by  ten  admirals.  They 
gained  a  great  victory,  which  was  obftinately  dif- 
puted,  and  coft  the  Athenians  dear.  Theramenes, 
one  of  thefe  officers,  accufed  his  colleagues  of  not 
having  taken  fufficient  care  to  fave  the  dying,  or 
carry  off  the  dead  that  the  laft  rites  might  be 
rendered  to  them.  The  people  fhuddered  with 
horror  on  only  hearing  the  accufation.  The  ac¬ 
cufed  anfv/ered  that  they  had  been  prevented  by  a 
{form.  Theramenes  then  made  a  pathetic  oration, 
in  pronouncing  which  he  purpofely  made  paufes 
that  the  lamentions  and  groans  of  the  friends  and 
relations  of  thofe  who  had  perifhed  in  the  battle 
might  be  heard  by  the  affembly.  At  the  end  of 
his  harangue  he  produced  a  man  who  pretended 
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Tyrants. 


to  have  heard  the  unhappy  wretches,  when  drown¬ 
ing,  fay  that  they  alked  no  other  favour  of  the 
Athenians,  than  that  they  would  puniffi  their  com¬ 
manders.  The  people,  immediately,  without  hear¬ 
ing  their  defenfe,  condemned  them  to  death. 

Two  only  of  thefe  officers  refufed  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  rifk  of  a  trial,  and  abfconded. 
The  others  were  hurried  to  execution.  Diome- 
don,  one  of  them,  fpoke  thus :  <c  I  wiffi,  Athe- 
“  nians,  that  the  fentence  you  have  pronounced 
“  again!!  us,  may  not  recoil  on  the  public.  The 
<c  only  favour  we  have  to  a!k  of  you  is,  to  pay  to 
“  the  gods  the  vows  we  made  to  them,  and  to 
“  which  you  owe  the  victory  we  gained  over  your 
<c  enemies.”  They  were  then  executed,  and  fuf- 
fered  death  with  admirable  calmnefs  and  courage. 
The  government  of  Athens  was  then  a  pure  de¬ 
mocracy* 

Alcibiades  was  informed  of  thefe  exceffes  in  his 
afylum.  The  fleet  approaching  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  he  refided,  he  perceived  what  a 
bad  choice  the  people  had  made  in  their  com¬ 
manders.  He  offered  to  give  them  advice ;  but 
this  offer,  from  an  exile,  a  vagabond,  highly  of¬ 
fended  them,  and  they  threatened,  if  he  repeated 
it,  to  feize  him  and  lend  him  to  Athens.  They 
were  fo  certain  of  victory,  that  their  only  difficulty 
was  to  determine  how  they  fhould  treat  their  pri- 
foners ;  and  whether  they  fhould  cut  their  right 
hands  off,  that  they  might  never  more  be  able 
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to  ufe  a  fpear,  but  only  to  tug  at  the  oar.  But 
while  they  were  entertaining  themfelves  with  thefe 
proje&s,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  attacked 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  By  the  unanimous 
decifion  of  all  the  confederates,  three  thoufand 
prifoners,  with  their  officers,  were  put  to  death. 

The  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  be  fuccefsful 
in  all  their  enterprizes.  They  took  feveral  of  the 
towns  of  Attica,  and  befieged  Athens,  fending 
back  all  their  prifoners  into  the  city,  not  from 
generofity  or  compaffion,  but  to  multiply  the 
number  of  mouths,  as  they  propofed  to  take  it  by 
famine.  Their  projeft  fucceeded,  Athens  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrender,  and  the  Spartans,  who  had  de¬ 
liberated  whether  it  fhould  be  entirely  deftroyed, 
contented  themfelves  with  determining  that  the 
long  walls  and  fortifications  fhould  be  razed  ;  that 
the  Athenians  fhould  give  up  all  their  fhips,  ex¬ 
cept  twelve ;  that  they  fhould  fuffer  all  exiles  to 
return  ;  and  from  that  time  be  dependent  on  the 
fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Lyfander,  the" 
Lacedaemonian  general,  caufed  the  fortifications  to 
be  demolifhed  to  the  found  of  fifes  and  drums,  on 
the  fame  day  on  which  the  Athenians  had  gained 
the  famous  battle  of  Salamis.  Before  he  left  the 
city  he  appointed  thirty  perfons  to  govern  it,  who 
were  called  the  thirty  tyrants,  from  the  abufe  they 
made  of  their  power. 

Inftead  of  making  laws,  they  began  by  eftablifh- 
ing  a  fenate  and  magiflrates,  that  is  to  fay,  ex- 
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ecutors  of  their  will.  They  firft  employed  them 
in  p  uni  filing  informers,  who,  by  falfe  accufations, 
had  procured  the  death  of  many  innocent  perfons ; 
but  when  they  had  gained  the  commander  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrifon,  they  fuffered  bad  men  to 
live  undifturbed,  and  turned  their  fury  again!!  the 
good  and  the  worthy,  who  were  wealthy.  At  the 
head  of  thefe  thirty  were  two  men  of  characters 
very  different  from  each  other  :  Critias,  ambitious 
and  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  and  Theramenes,  of  a 
milder  difpofition,  and  averfe  to  fanguinary  mea- 
fures. 

In  the  council  of  the  thirty  it  was  reprefented 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  govern  a 
multitude  by  the  aid  of  a  fmgle  garrifon  confid¬ 
ing  of  only  a  handful  of  men.  This  obfervation, 
which  was  made  to  authorize  the  thirty  to  appoint 
them  guards,  was  followed  by  a  refolution  that 
three  thoufand  perfons  fnould  be  chofen,  who 
fhould  reprefent  the  people,  and  to  whom  was  to 
be  granted  the  lingular  privilege  that  none  of  them 
fiicu’d  be  condemned  to  death  but  in  confequence 
of  a  decree  of  the  fenate.  This  was  as  if  the 
thirty  had  faid  :  Except  thefe  three  thoufand,  we 
will  put  to  death  any  citizens  we  choofe.  In 
fact,  arbitrary  executions  immediately  commenced. 
Theramenes  oppofed  thefe  cruelties  ;  and  Critias 
accufed  him  ‘before  the  fenate,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
public  caufe.  While  he  wa's  making  his  defenfe, 
Critias  withdrew,  and  prefently  returned  with  a 
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guard,  exclaiming :  “  I  have  erafed  the  name  of 
“  Theramenes  from  the  lift  of  the  three  thoufand, 
“  the  fenate,  therefore,  has  no  longer  cognizance 
“  of  his  caufe.”  This  threw  him,  without  re- 
fource,  into  the  power  of  the  thirty.  Theramenes, 
perceiving  that  the  foldiers  were  about  to  feize 
him,  fled  to  the  altar,  which  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fenate-houfe,  and  embracing  it,  faid  :  “  I  do 
<£  not  feek  a  refuge  here  from  the  hope  or  the 
“  wilh  to  efcape  death ;  but  that  my  impious 
“  murderers,  by  tearing  me  from  the  altar,  may 
“  draw  down  on  them  more  fpeedily  the  ven- 
<e  geance  of  the  gods,  and  thus  reftore  liberty  to 
“  my  country.”  The  guards  dragged  him  from 
the  altar,  and  led  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  he  drank  the  hemlock  with  an  intrepid  air,, 
and  faid,  when  dying :  “  I  am  furprifed  that  men 
“  of  fenfe  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  not  more  dif- 
“  ficult  to  erafe  their  names  from  the  lift  of  the 
“  three  thoufand,  than  that  of  Theramenes.”  He 
had  been  one  of  the  moft  ardent  promoters  of  the 
government  of  which  he  became  the  vidtim. 

His  death  removed  the  laft  curb  to  the  ferocity 
of  the  thirty.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  cruelties,  feemed  to  view  with  no 
little  Satisfaction  the  Athenians,  their  ancient  ri¬ 
vals,  deftroying  each  other.  They  pafled  a  decree 
that  thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  authority  of  the 
thirty  fhould  be  fent  back  to  Athens.  Several  of 
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the  cities  of  their  allies,  abhorring  this  barbarity, 
afforded  an  afylum  to  thefe  unfortunate  fugitives. 

Thrafybulus  collected  a  fmall  number  of  them 
at  Thebes,  who  were  reiolved  to  encounter  every 
danger  rather  than  live  thus  exiled  from  their 
country.  Like  a  fkilful  general,  he  firft  fecured  a 
poll  in  Attica,  where  the  exiles  joined  him  in  great 
numbers.  He  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Piraeus,  which  he  fortified  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  refilling  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  which  the 
thirty  had  fent  againft  him.  In  an  affault  the 
Lacedaemonians  loft  a  number  of  men,  among 
whom  Critias,  the  prefident  of  the  thirty,  was 
killed;  and  when  a  herald  was  fent  to  demand  the 
dead,  Thrafybulus  harangued  the  people  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  and  exhibited  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  groaned  in  fuch  odious  colours,  that 
they  drove  out  the  thirty,  and  confided  the 
government  to  ten  magiftrates.  The  thirty  left 
the  city,  but  folicited  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  who 
fent  an  army  to  fupport  them.  The  difpute,  how¬ 
ever,  was  adjufted,  by  a  negociation  between  Thra* 
fybulus  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  ftipulated 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  their  houfes  and  privileges,  except  the 
thirty,  the  ten  who  had  fucceeded  to  their  tyranny, 
and  eleven  others  who  in  the  time  of  the  oligarchy 
of  the  three  thoufand  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Pyraeus ;  that  no  perfon  fhould 
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be  difturbed  for  what  was  patted  ;  and  that  if  any 
perfon  was  unwilling  to  abide  by  this  engagement, 
he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  Eleufis,  where 
the  thirty  and  their  adherents  then  were.  Thrafy- 
bulus  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
companions,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the  reft  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  offered  a  facrifice  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva. 

The  party  which  had  retired  to  Eleufis  fent 
emiffaries  into  Athens  to  renew  their  connexions 
there,  and  fow  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  difcord ; 
but  they  were  difcovered  and  puniihed.  Thrafy* 
bulus  propofed  a  general  amnefty.  It  was  ac» 
cepted ;  and  thus  all  differences  were  terminated, 
and  the  pure  democracy  re-eftablilhed.  The  ty¬ 
rants,  during  their  lhort  reign,  had  put  to  death 
fourteen  hundred  citizens,  and  condemned  five 
thoufand  to  banilhment.  They  are  likewife  fuff 
pe&ed  of  having  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  death  of  Alcibiades. 

They  knew  that  the  exiles  founded  great  hopes 
on  his  abilities,  if  he  would  give  them  his  ailift- 
ance.  But  it  appears  that  Alcibiades,  wearied  with 
the  agitations  of  his  life,  though  he  was  but  forty 
years  old,  thought  only  of  enjoying  undifturbed 
tranquillity,  in  the  company  of  a  woman  named 
Timandra,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  him. 
The  jealoufy  of  a  fufpicious  faction  purfued  him 
into  his  retreat.  Critias,  the  chief  of  the  thirty, 
who  had  been  his  friend,  infinuated  to  fhe  Laced«e= 
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monians,  that  even  the  repofe  of  this  lion  was  to 
be  feared  ;  and  they  fent  foidiers  to  kill  him.  Not 
daring  to  attack  him  in  perfon,  they  fet  fire  to  his 
houfe.  Alcibiades  rufhed  upon  them  fword  in 
hand,  with  his  left  arm  wrapped  in  his  cloak. 
They  fled  from  him,  and  killed  him  with  their  ar» 
rows  at  a  diftance.  Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  his 
age,  this  man,  whofe  actions  were  fufficient  to  have 
rendered  iliuflrious  feveral  lives,  facrificed  to  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  lefs  on  account  of  the  injury 
he  had  done  them,  than  from  the  apprehenfion 
of  that  he  might  do  them. 

His  death  preceded  but  a  fhort  time  that  of 
Socrates,  his  mailer  and  his  friend.  Brave  in  war, 
of  a  mild  and  eafy  converfation,  and  equally  ef- 
teemed  for  wifdom  and  integrity,  he  could  not 
but  difpleafe  the  tyrants,  who  firfl  endeavoured  to 
render  his  manners  and  doctrine  fufpecled,  by  an 
injunction  never  impofed  on  any  other  perfon, 
which  was  that  he  fhould  not  converfe  with  any 
perfon  under  the  age  of  thirty.  They  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  difgrace  him  by  forcing  him  to  appear 
to  concur  in  their  tyranny,  or  be  guilty  of  difobedi- 
ence,  ordering  him,  in  full  fenate,  to  feize  a  man 
of  rank  and  fortune,  named  Leon,  wrhofe  riches  had 
excited  their  cupidity.  “  I  fhall  not  obey,'”  faid  he  ; 

“  I  am  refolved  never  to  affifl  voluntarily  in 
“  doing  an  unjufl  action.”  “  Do  you  imagine, 
“  Socrates,”  faid  one  of  the  thirty,  “  that  you  will 
“  always  be  allowed  to  talk  thus  haughtily,  and 
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“  not  to  fuffer  ?”  “  Far  from  it,”  replied  he, 

“  I  expeft  to  fuffer  a  thoufand  evils,  but  none  fo 
“  great  as  the  committing  an  aft  of  injuftice.” 
There  was  no  kind  of  perfecution  which  was  not 
praftifed  againft  him.  The  theatre,  that  powerful 
engine,  fo  frequently  had  recourfe  to  by  faftions, 
was  employed  to  decry  and  villify  him.  Arifto- 
phanes  introduced  him  on  the  ftage,  teaching 
fophifms  by  which  a  bad  caufe  might  be  rendered 
a  good  one,  preaching  new  gods,  and  ridiculing 
whatever  was  held  facred.  Socrates  was  prefent  at 
the  reprefentation  of  this  piece.  One  of  his  friends 
alked  him  if  it  did  not  occafion  him  fome  uneafi- 
nefs.  “  None,  in  the  leaft,”  replied  he,  <c  I 
“  feem  to  be  at  a  feaft  where  I  entertain  the  whole 
“  city.”  He  was  at  laff  accufed,  in  form,  of  not 
acknowledging  the  gods  of  the  republic.  Socrates 
pleaded  his  own  caufe  in  a  moll  forcible  manner ; 
and  could  men  determined  to  condemn  have 
liftened  to  reafon,  he  would  have  been  acquitted. 
Plato,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  eager  to  defend 
his  mailer,  mounted  the  tribune,  and  began  thus : 
tc  Though  I,  Athenians,  am  the  youngeft  of  thofe 
“  who  come  up  into  this  place - ”  The  peo¬ 

ple  immediately  exclaimed : — “  Of  thofe  who  go 
“  down  ;” — which  they  direftly  compelled  him  to 
do,  without  fuffering  him  to  fpeak  another  word. 
Socrates  might  have  ranfomed  his  life  by  a  fine, 
and  his  friends  offered  to  pay  it.  “  No,”  faid  he, 
“  that  would  be  to  confefs  myfelf  guilty  ;  and  the 
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“  conduct  which  has  drawn  on  me  this  fentence 
“  merits  rather  rewards  than  a  fine.”  He  drank 
the  poifon  without  (hewing  the  lead  figns  of  re¬ 
pugnance,  and  continued  to  difcourfe  with  his 
friends,  with  the  utmofi:  tranquillity  and  ferenity, 
to  the  moment  of  his  death. 

When  we  confider  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  towards  their  great  men,  w^e  find  ourfelves 
compelled  to  confefs  that  no  people  ever  lefs  de- 
ferved  to  poflefs  patriots :  yet  never  was  there  a 
city  more  ardently  loved  by  its  citizens,  than 
Athens.  To  vidtorious  but  ill-treated  generals, 
fucceeded  others,  who,  with  the  fame  talents,  re¬ 
ceived  the  fame  reward.  Their  actions  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cenfure  of  a  malicious  and  idle  popu¬ 
lace,  who  eafily  condemned,  but  feldom  pardoned. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  fome  generals  may  have  owed 
their  (tuning  qualities  to  this  watchful  jealoufy  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Conon  may  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  it  for  his  perfeverance  and  obfiinacy  in 
his  enterprizes;  Chabrias,  for  his  fubtlety  and 
ability  to  profit  by  circumdances ;  and  Iphicrates, 
for  the  fpirit  of  precaution  and  vigilance  which  he 
fo  eminently  difplayed.  The  foldiers  of  the  latter, 
wearied  with  his  excefs  of  caution,  complained  of 
his  continually  furrounding  them  with  entrench¬ 
ments.  “  My  friends,”  faid  he,  “  I  do  this  that 
“  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  ufe  that  expreflion 
“  which  of  all  others  lead  becomes' a  general — 
st  I  did  not  think  oj  it.” 
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Greece  was  continually  a  prey  to  inteftine  dif-  Peace  of 

Antaicidas 

fenfions,  notwithftanding  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  z6io. 
fo  called  from  the  negociator  who  concluded  it. 

By  a  general  treaty  entered  into  with  the  king  of 
Perlia,  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  the  inter  efts  of  alj 
the  cities  of  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  acquiefced  in  it,  but  not  for  any  long 
time ;  for  the  two  republics  again  foon  took  part 
in  the  quarrels  of  thofe  whom  they  had  imagined 
they  could  reconcile.  It  had  been  ftipulated  that 
fome  towns  ffiould  receive  liberty,  and  they  would 
not  accept  it ;  others  had  been  attached  to  more 
confiderable  cities,  as  a  kind  of  capitals,  and  they 
would  not  admit  of  the  connexion.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  difputes,  they  had  recourfe  to 
arms.  The  fame  cities  alternately  governed  by 
the  democracy  and  the  ariftocracy,  expelled  their 
citizens,  who  were  received  by  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  and  became  the  caufes  of  violent  animofity 
and  war.  Sometimes  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  fincerely  united,  and  a£ted  in  concert  to 
re-eftablilh  and  perpetuate  peace  ;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the 'pride  of  the  Spartans, 
frequently  rekindled  in  thefe  republics  their  an¬ 
cient  hoftile  difpofitions,  the  former  eager  for  pil¬ 
lage,  and  the  latter  for  dominion. 

This  paffion  for  plunder  rendered  the  Athenians  Social  War. 
very  fenfible  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  generals. 

To  this  paffion  alone  can  be  attributed  the  part 
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they  took  in  the  focial  war  ;  a  war  waged  between 
feveral  individual  cities  with  which  Athens  had  no 
connexions.  But  they  conceived  it  would  prove 
a  fource  of  gain,  and  fent  troops  to  engage  in  it. 
Their  general,  Timotheus,  the  fon  of  -Conon,  who 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  was  celebrated  for 
many  great  achievements,  did  not  effedt  on  this 
occafion  all  that  was  expected  from  him.  He 
proved  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  fighting 
by  a  ftorm ;  but  this  defenfe  was  but  of  little 
avail :  he  "  as  condemned  to  fo  heavy  a  fine  that 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  pay  it,  and  died  of  grief. 
The  half  of  the  fine  was  remitted  to  Conon,  his 
fon ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  remainder, 
which  was  applied  to  the  repairing  of  the  fame 
walls  that  his  grand-father  had  rebuilt. 

Sacred  War.  The  facred  war  furnifhed  another  proof  of  the 
love  of  gain  with  which  the  Athenians  are  reproach¬ 
ed.  It  was  occafioned  by  the  Phocians  ploughing 
up  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  appertaining  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Delphi.  They  were  condemned  to  a  fine  by 
the  Amphictyons,  or  general  affembly  of  Greece. 
They  refufed  to  pay  ;  and  the  Boeotians,  who  poiTefT- 
ed  the  temple  of  Delphi,  made  war  on  them.  The 
Phocians  gained  the  advantage,  and  i'eized  all  the 
treasures  of  the  temple.  With  this  plunder  they 
invited  troops  from  the  other  flares  to  enter  into 
/  their  pay.  The  Athenians  finding  their  offers  very 
confiderabie,  haflened  to  join  them.  They  were 
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much  cenfured  for  this  facrilegious  cupidity ;  but 
the  love  of  money,  at  that  time,  was  not  a  vice 
peculiar  to  them,  it  was  that  of  almoff  all  Greece. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  then  began  to  at-  PhiUp  of 

1  °  ,  Macedon, 

traft  attention,  owed  the  influence  he  acquired  to 
the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,  which  he  had  feized, 
and  which  he  knew  how  to  work  to  advantage. 

He  had  partifans  in  his  pay  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece,  and  efpecially  at  Athens.  The 
demagogues,  or  thofe  who  governed  the  people 
by  their  harangues,  were  the  inftruments  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  artful  prince.  The  Perfians  had 
recourfe  to  the  fame  means.  It  is  believed  that 
their  gold  had  its  influence  on  Demofthenes,  who, 
by  his  eloquence,  had  at  this  time  acquired  a 
great  afcendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens. 

Eloquence  had  become  a  certain  fource  of  Demof- 
wealth  and  power.  This  art  was  ftudied  from  Phoeion. 
early  youth,  as  he  who  became  a  proficie-nt  in  it 
was  certain,  if  he  but  poffeffed  fome  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  ef¬ 
frontery,  to  govern  the  affemblies  of  the  nation, 
and  to  procure  for  his  partifans  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments,  without  forgetting  him- 
felf:  but  for  this  he  muff  attach  himfelf  to  a 
party,  efpecially  when  he  had  no  other  merit  than 
oratory.  Demofthenes  attached  himfelf  to  the 
party  of  the  Perfians,  which  oppofed  that  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  frequently  employed  againft  that  prince 
the  copious  and  energetic  eloquence  which  we  ftill 
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admire.  Phocion,  a  foldier,  general,  and  politi¬ 
cian,  valued  himfelf  lefs  on  being  an  orator.  He 
fpoke  juftly,  judicioufly,  and  concifely,  (hewed  no 
preference  to  any  party,  and  was  only  adluated  by 
a  wifh  to  promote  the  real  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  integrity  and  by  reafon.  He  was 
therefore  highly  efteemed,  even  by  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  a  contrary  opinion.  He  rarely  agreed 
with  Demofthenes,  becaufe  the  latter,  lively  and 
ardent,  always  propofed  to  the  multitude  bold  and 
extraordinary  projects ;  whereas  Phocion,  whofe 
characteriftic  was  mildnefs  and  caution,  only  pro¬ 
pofed  fuch  as  were  moderate  and  eafy  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effeft.  He  rarely  accommodated  himfelf 
to  the  tafte  of  the  people ;  but  frequently  cenfured 
them  boldly.  Demofthenes,  who  fometimes  him¬ 
felf  did  not  fpare  them,  aftonifhed  at  his  freedom 
of  this  kind,  which  he  conftdered  as  extravagant 
and  imprudent,  faid  to  him  one  day — “  Phocion, 
<c  the  Athenians  will  murder  you  in  one  of  their 
“  fits  of  frenzy.”  “  Yes,”  faid  he,  “  and  you 
4C  will  undergo  the  fame  fate,  if  ever  they  return 
“  to  their  fenfes.” 

In  fact,  if  Demofthenes  deferved  the  praife  of 
the  people  of  Athens  for  the  fagacity  with  which 
he  detedled  and  difplayed  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Philip,  and  the  good  counfel  which  he  gave 
them  in  confequence,  they  had  likewife  to  com¬ 
plain,  that  by  the  ardour  of  his  eloquence  he  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  them  in  hazardous  enterprises 
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and  ruinous  wars.  The  orator  acquired  no  ho¬ 
nour  in  military  expeditions :  we  are  even  told 
that  he  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  a  battle 
which  decided  the  iflue  of  a  war  that  he  had  ad- 
vifed.  Phocion,  who  was  truly  brave,  did  not  he- 
fitate  to  advife  peace  in  the  moll  fuccefsful  periods 
of  the  war.  44  How  dare  you,”  faid  one  day  to 
him  a  frivolous  orator — 44  how  dare  you,  Phocion, 
44  attempt  to  difiuade  the  Athenians  from  war, 
44  now  that  the  fword  is  drawn  ?”  44  I  dare  dif- 
44  fuade  them  from  it,”  replied  he,  44  though  I 
44  know  that  in  time  of  war  I  cannot  fail  to  be 
44  your  matter;  whereas  in  time  of  peace  you 
44  may  be  mine,”  His  condud  in  war  corre- 
fponded  to  his  pacific  difpofitipns.  The  allies 
'  feared  the  other  Athenian  generals,  but  had  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  Phocion.  When  the  former 
came  to  their  afliftance  they  refufed  to  receive 
them,  well  knowing  their  rapacity ;  but  Phocion 
they  went  out  to  meet,  and  lodged  him  and  his 
foldiers  in  their  cities. 

The  harangues  of  Demofthenes  did  not  prevent 
Philip  from  fuccefsfully  proceeding  in  his  project 
to  fubje£l  Greece.  He  gained  a'gainft  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  the  famous  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  placed 
Athqns  at  his  difcretion.  A  detachment  of  Athe¬ 
nians  behaved  valiantly,  and  were  taken  prifoners. 
Philip  reftored  them  to  liberty  ;  but  they  demand¬ 
ed  their  baggage  :  44 1  really  believe,”  faid  Philip, 
44  the  Athenians  think  we  have  only  beaten  them 
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<c  in  jeft.”  He,  however,  granted  them  their  re* 
queft.  He  made  with  them  likewife  a  kind  of 
peace,  but  it  was  not  fincere  on  either  fide.  And 
no  fooner  was  the  king  of  Macedon  dead,  than 
the  Athenians  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  ridiculous 
joy,  wearing  chaplets  of  flowers,  as  if  they  had 
gained  a  great  victory  :  cc  Alas  !”  faid  Phocion  to 
them,  “  the  army  which  defeated  you  at  Chse? 
4C  ronea  is  diminifned  only  by  one  man.”  And  this 
one  man,  unfortunately  for  the  Athenians,  was 
fucceeded  by  Alexander,-  who  continued  to  prefs 
them  as  clofely  as  Philip  his  father,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  extremity  of  humbly  foliciting  a  peace. 
The  young  conqueror  declared  that  he  would  not 
receive  them  into  favour,  unlefs  they  would  give 
up  Demofthenes,  and  feven  others  of  their  orators. 
They  difpatched  ambafladors  to  procure  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  thefe  rigorous  conditions,  but  Alexander 
treated  them  with  contempt.  They  then  fent 
Phocian,  and  the  Macedonian  monarch  not  only 
granted  his  requeft,  but  conceived  for  him  an 
efteem  and  friendlhip  which  he  ever  afterwards 
retained. 

While  Phocion  rendered  himfelf  refpe&ed  by 
his  probity,  Demofthenes  difgraced  himfelf  by  his 
-avarice.  One  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  crime,  fearing  the  refent- 
ment  of  his  mafter,  retired  to  Athens  with  great 
riches.  His  wealth  foon  drew  the  attention  of  the 
orators,  who,  as  they  doubted  not  that  Alexander 
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would  require  that  he  fhould  be  delivered  up, 
went  to  him  to  know  in  what  manner  they  could 
be  of  fervice  to  him,  and  on  wrhat  conditions. 
Alexander,  as  had  been  expedted,  reclaimed  him. 
Demofthenes  "harangued  the  people,  and  advifed 
them  to  give  up  Harpalus,  who  was,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  a  robber  ;  infilling  that  it  would  be 
the  groffell  imprudence  to  expofe  the  republic  to 
a  war  on  fuch  an  account.  But  Harpalus  having 
prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a  confiderable  prefent, 
the  next  day,  when  the  quellion  was  to  be  decided, 
and  Demoilheiies  was  expected  to  fupport  his  for¬ 
mer  opinion,  the  orator  appeared  in  the  alfembly 
with  his  neck  fwathed  up  with  cloths  and  ban¬ 
dages,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  fpeak,  made 
figns  that  he  had  loll  his  voice.  The  wits  faid 
that  he  had  been  fuddenly  taken  in  the  night  with 
a Jilver  quinre  . 

Harpalus  made  every  exertion  to  gain  Phocion 
likewife,  offering  to  him  alone  more  than  he 
had  given  to  all  the  others  ;  but  he  not  only  re¬ 
filled  his  prefents  with  contempt,  but  threatened 
to  prefer  an  information  againll  him,  if  he  did  not 
debit  from  attempting  to  corrupt  thofe  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  have  influence  with  the  people.  When 
the  fubjedl  came  to  be  aga  difcuTed,  thofe  who 
had  received  money  of  Harpalus  were  the  firfb  to 
fpeak  againll  him,  the  more  effedluaily  to  conceal 
that  they  had  received  bribes  ;  Phocion,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  fo  much  to  commiferate  his 
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unhappy  fituation,  and  fpoke  with  fo  much  mild- 
nefs,  that  Harpalus  was  encouraged  again  to  offer 
him  money,  but  was  again  refufed,  The  Athe 
nians  at  length  expelled  Harpalus  from  the  city, 
and  direfted  the  areopagus  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  corrupted  by  his  bribes.  Demofthenes  was 
convicted  on  indubitable  evidence,  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  ordered  to  be  imprifoned  till  it  was 
paid ;  but  he  made  his  efcape,  and  retired  to 
iEgina,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Alex* 
ander. 

This  prince,  though  at  a  great  diftance,  ftill 
held  the  Athenians  with  a  tight  rein  ;  fo  that  his 
death  caufed  at  Athens  a  joy  of  which  Phocion 
feared  the  extravagance.  He  faw  them  ready  to 
proceed  to  extremities  without  being,  in  faft,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  event  at  which  they  rejoiced  :  Re- 
“  member,”  faid  he  to  them,  “  if  the  intelligence 
“  is  true,  if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day,  he  will 
te  likewife  be  dead  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
“  and  all  the  following  days  ;  fo  that  we  fhall 
“  have  time  enough  to  rejoice,  and  likewife  to 
“  deliberate  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  aft.” 

Freed  from  their  fear  of  Alexander,  they  ima¬ 
gined  there  was  nothing  they  could  not  achieve. 
They  flew  to  arms,  and  had  the  imprudence  to 
take  the  field  againft  Antipater,  one  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  generals,  whom  that  monarch  had  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  They 
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were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  to  harfii  cori* 
ditions ;  which  were  :  that  they  Ihould  deliver  up 
to  Antipater,  Demofthenes,  and  Hyperides  another 
orator ;  that  the  old  method  of  levying  taxes 
Ihould  be  re-eftablilhed  ;  that  they  Ihould  receive 
a  garrifon  into  their  port ;  and  that  they  Ihould 
pay  the  expenfes  of  the  war,  and  a  certain  fum  of 
money  which  Ihould  be  agreed  on.  The  article 
relative  to  the  garrifon  weighed  heaviell  on  the 
Athenians.  Phocion  made  every  exertion  in  his 
power  to  obtain  from  Antipater  an  exemption  from 
this  yoke ;  but  that  general  replied  :  “  Phocion,  I 
tc  can  refufe  you  nothing,  but  what  would  infalli- 
<e  bly  tend  both  to  your  ruin  and  mine.”  De- 
mofthenes  fled  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  Anti- 
pater;  and,  being  purfued  by  order  of  that  general, 
poifoned  himfelf. 

The  obfervation  of  Antipater  on  the  neceflity 
of  a  Macedonian  garrifon  for  the  fafety  of  Phocion 
himfelf  became,  in  the  event,  a  prophefy.  Anti¬ 
pater  died,  and  Callander,  his  fon,  and  Polyper- 
chon,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
contended  for  the  authority.  The  former  fenc 
Nicanor,  an  experienced  officer,  to  command  the 
garrifon  of  Athens.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and. 
the  friend  of  Phocion.  Polyperchon,  to  attach 
the  Greeks  to  his  party,  declared  all  the  cities  free, 
and  particularly  Athens,  the  garrifon  of  which  he 
recalled,  giving  orders  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
democratical  government  Ihould  be  re-eftablilhed. 
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Nicanor  refufed  to  obey  this  order,  and  Phocion 
approved  and  publicly  defended  this  refufal,  with¬ 
out  guarding  againil  the  confequences.  Polyper- 
chon  appeared  before  Athens  with  a  ftrong  army, 
and  Nicanor  being  unable  to  protect  Phocion,  who 
had  remained  in  the  city,  he  was  dragged,  with  his 
friends,  in  chains,  before  Folyperchon  :  “  You  are 
<c  traitors,”  faid  he,  c‘  but  I  leave  to  the  AthenL 
<c  ans,  as  a  free  people,  the  right  of  judging  you.” 
The  afiembly  was  convened,  and  was  very  tumul¬ 
tuous.  “  Do  you  intend,”  faid  Phocion,  “  to 
“  try  us  according  to  the  forms  prefcribed  by  the 
<e  laws  ?”  Some  voices  exclaimed  : — <c  Yes.” 
“  How  can  that  be,”  replied  he,  “  fince  it  is  im- 
(i  poflible  we  fliould  make  ourfelves  heard  in  our 
<(  defenfe  ?”  The  clamour  continuing,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  firm  voice  thefe  wrords :  “  As  to 
“  what  concerns  myfelf,  I  confefs  the  crime  of 
“  which  I  am  accufed,  and  fubmit  to  what  the 
,4‘  law  decrees  on  the  fubje£t  ;  but  confider,  O 
“  Athenians,  how  great  injuftice  it  will  be  to  in- 
“  volve  in  my  calamity  thofe  who  have  had  no 
“  fhare  in  my  guilt.”  “  They  are  your  accom- 
<c  plices,  and  that  is  fufhcient,”  exclaimed  the 
frantic  multitude.  Some  carried  their  fury  fo  far 
as  to  propofe  that  Phocion  might  be  put  to  the 
torture  in  the  middle  of  the  affembly,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  difcover  his  accomplices.  Others 
put  on  chaplets  of  flowers  when  they  voted  for  his 
death.  He  was  aiked  if  he  had  any  command  to 
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leave  to  his  fon.  “  Yes,  certainly,”  replied  he, 
tc  tell  him  I  folemnly  enjoin  him  to  forget  in  what 
“  a  manner  the  Athenians  treated  his  father.” 
Some  time  after  his  death  the  people  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  injuftice  they  had  done  him,  celebrated 
his  obfequies  publicly,  and  eredled  a  ftatue  to  his 
memory.  They  paffed  a  fentence  of  death  againfl 
his  accufers,  the  principal  of  whom  met  the  punifh- 
ment  they  deferved. 

The  remainder  of  the  hiflory  of  the  Athenians, 
to  the  period  of  the  Achaean  league,  would  be  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  a  period  of  delirium 
which  it  would  be  well  to  forget  ;  but  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  a  republic  it  is  an  example  that  merits  to 
be  preferved.  Caffander,  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Macedonian  garrifon,  which  had  not  yet  retired, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  and  appointed  as 
governor,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  as  fovereign, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whofe  riches,  though  great, 
were  exceeded  by  his  integrity  and  virtue.  He 
governed  Athens  with  the  utmoff  mildnefs,  aug¬ 
mented  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  embellifhed 
the  city  with  new  edifices,  repaired  thofe  that  had 
fallen  to  decay,  and  was  the  author  of  fo  much 
good  that  fiames  were  every-where  ere&ed  to 
him. 

Another  Demetrius,  named  Poliorcetes,  that  is, 
the  taker  of  cities,  the  handfomeft  man  of  his  time, 
and  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  another  of  Alexander’s 
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generals,  pretending  to  free  Athens  from  the  yoke 
of  Caffander,  drove  out  Phalereus,  whom  all  im¬ 
mediately  abandoned,  and  who  Was  in  danger  of 
being  murdered.  Poliorcetes  was  received  in  the 
city  with  loud  acclamations.  The  Athenians  be* 
Rowed  on  him  and  his  father  Antigonus  the  title 
of  kings,  which  they  had  never  before  aifumed. 
They  ftyled  them  their  tutelary  deities  and  de¬ 
liverers  ;  and  decreed  that  ambaffadors  who  were 
fent  to  him  or  his  father  lhould  be  called 
the  ambaffadors  of  the  gods.  They  appointed  a 
prieff  to  fuperintend  their  worlhip,  and  ordered 
that  the  year  lhould  no  longer  be  difhinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  the  firft  archon  but  by  that  of  this 
prieff.  At  the  place  where  Demetrius  alighted 
from  his  chariot  on  his  entrance  into  the  city 
they  ereCted  an  altar.  They  added  to  their  tribes 
two  new  ones,  which  they  called  Antigonides  and 
Demetriades.  They  likewife  changed  the  name 
of  the  month  Munichian  to  Demetrian  ;  and  when 
they  knew  not  what  new  flattery  to  invent,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  villify  Demetrius  Phalereus,  throw¬ 
ing  down  his  ftatues,  condemning  him  to  death, 
and  fetting  a  price  upon  his  head.  The  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  eftablilh  the  democratic  government,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  public  inftruc- 
tion  ;  no  perfon  being  allowed  to  teach  without 
permiflion  from  the  fenate  and  people.  It  was  on 
the  motion  of  Sophocles,  a  man  of  letters,  that 
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thefe  fhackles  were  impofed  on  fcience,  which 
forced  Theophraflus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  to 
jfliut  up  his  fchool. 

A  vi&ory  which  Poliorcetes  gained  over  Caf- 
fander,  who  threatened  Athens,  procured  him  new 
honours  from  the  Athenians,  who  affigned  him 
lodgings  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  virgins  dedicated  to  her  fervice  ; 
a  compliment  the  more  fcandalous  as  the  diffo- 
lute  manners  of  Demetrius  were  notorious.  In. 
fine,  that  he  might  be  initiated  into  the  greater 
and  lefler  myfteries  of  Ceres,  without  waiting  the 
ufual  time,  the  names  and  order  of  the  months 
were  changed  by  a  decree.  Satiated  with  thefe 
flatteries,  Poliorcetes  fet  out  for  Alia,  where  he 
fuffered  fome  reverfes  of  fortune  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  when  he  propofed  to  return  to  his  dear 
Athens,  he  was  met  on  the  road  by  ambaffadors, 
who  informed  him  that  he  could  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  that  city,  becaufe  the  people  had  decreed 
that  they  would  not  receive  into  it  any  kings.  He 
requefted  that  they  would  at  leaf!  reftore  to  him 
his  wife  Deidamia,  whom  he  had  left  there,  and 
flie  was  accordingly  fent  to  him.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  pafied  a  decree  enaflring  that  whoever  jfhould 
propofe  to  treat  or  enter  into  any  connexion  with 
Demetrius  fliould  fuffer  death. 

This  new  infult  exhaufted  his  patience.  He 
laid  fiege  to  Athens,  which  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.  The  conqueror  commanded 
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the  inhabitants  to  aflemble  in  the  theatre,  which 
he  furrounded  with  armed  men.  The  Athenians 
expedted  their  fentence  with  great  trepidation  ; 
when  the  conqueror  appeared,  and,  after  fome 
mild  reproaches,  pardoned  them,  and  even  pro- 
mifed  them  a  prefent  of  corn.  Their  flatteries 
then  recommenced,  and  the  orators  knew  not 
what  terms  to  employ  to  extol  his  beneficence  and 
generofity.  Some  time  after,  Poliorcetes  loft  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  Immediately  his  prieft  was 
degraded,  his  altar  overthrown,  and  the  months 
reftored  to  their  former  names  and  order. 

The  fon  of  Demetrius,  named  Antigonus  Go- 
natus,  punifhed  them  for  the  infult  they  had  of¬ 
fered  to  his  father,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  Aratus,  the  chief  of  the  Achaean 
league,  twice  endeavoured  to  drive  out  the  gar- 
rifon,  not  with  a  view  to  retain  the  city,  but  to 
reftore  it  to  liberty.  This  the  Athenians  knew, 
yet  on  the  report  of  the  death  of  Aratus  they 
put  on  chaplets  of  flowers.  They  were,  however, 
very  happy  afterwards  to  find  it  falfe,  and  by  his 
means  to  recover  their  liberty,  which  he  procured 
them,  on  paying  fifty  talents,  twenty  of  which 
were  his  own  money,  to  the  Macedonian  gover¬ 
nor,  who  withdrew  his  garrifon.  Thus  Athens 
became  again  free,  under  the  protedtion  of  the 
Achaean  league,  which  likewife  proved  the  fafe- 
guard  of  Lacedaemon. 
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Lacedaemonians. 

Lacedaemon  had  an  eftablifhed  government  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  fince  it  had  not  only 
one  monarch,  but,  what  is  without  example  in 
any  other  nation,  two  kings  feated  on  one  throne, 
and  ruling  with  equal  authority.  This  government 
no  doubt  had  feveral  other  defefts  and  inconfift- 
encies,  fince  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  applied  to 
Lycurgus  for  a  confhitution. 

He  was  of  royal  birth.  His  brother,  who  was  Lycurgus, 
J  2020, 

one  of  the  two  kings,  dying,  the  regal  authority 
defcended  to  him,  in  defeft  of  a  diredl  heir.  His 
fifter-in-law  caufed  him  to  be  told  that  {he  was 
pregnant ;  but  that  if  he  would  marry  her  {he 
would  prevent  the  birth  of  an  heir.  Lycurgus 
heard  the  propofal  with  horror;  yet,  that  he  might 
not  expofe  the  child  of  his  brother  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  fury  of  a  wicked  woman,  he  told  her  that 
he  could  not  think  of  expofmg  her  life  to  the 
effeft  of  violent  potions,  but  that,  when  fhe  fhould 
be  delivered,  he  would  take  care  to  make  away 
\vith  her  child,  and  marry  her.  When  {he  was 
near  her  time,  he  gave  orders  that  if  the  child  was 
a  girl  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  women ;  but 
that  if  it  was  a  boy  it  Ihould  be  brought  to 
him. 

At  the  time  of  her  delivery,  Lycurgus  was  at 
table  with  a  large  company.  The  child  was 
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brought  :  “  Here,”  faid  he,  ce  is  your  king.”  It 
was  well  known  that  it  only  depended  on  him  to 
fecure  the  throne.  His  fifler-in-law,  however, 
never  forgave  him;  and  notwithllanding  the  proof 
of  moderation  which  he  had  given,  fucceeded  in 
her  attempts  to  make  it  believed  that  he  intended 
to  feize  the  crown.  She  pretended  to  be  under 
the  greateft  alarm  for  the  life  of  her  fon,  and  per- 
fuaded  many  perfons  to'  entertain  the  fame  fears. 
Lycurgus,  wearied  with  thefe  fufpicions,  and  the 
difagreeable  contefls  they  fometimes  occafioned, 
after  having  brought  up  his  nephew  till  he  was  of 
age  to  reign,  fet  out  on  his  travels. 

He  took  for  his  companion  Thales,  the  lyric 
poet,  who  affifted  him  to  find  in  Egypt  the 
whole  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  of  which  only  fome 
parts  were  then  known  in  Greece.  He  travelled 
through  Crete,  then  famous  for  its  laws  ;  Afia, 
where  the  effeminacy  of  manners  formed  a  flrong 
contrail  to  the  feverity  of  the  Cretans ;  and  Egypt, 
the  abode  of  fcience  and  wifdom.  Some  make 
him  to  have  gone  as  far  as  Spain,  Africa,  and 
the  Indies.  It  is  not  known  where  he  was  when 
the  Spartans  fent  a  deputation  to  him,  inviting  him 
to  return  and  regulate  their  government. 

He  had  doubtlefs  previoufly  formed  his  fyflem, 
which  was  to  demolifh  every  thing,  and  clear 
away  the  ruins,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed, 
in  order  to  erect  an  uniform  and  durable  edifice. 
He  confulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which,  on  this 
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occafion,  was  neither  fo  obfcure  nor  fo  perplexed 
as  on  almoft  all  others.  The  prieftefs  flyled  him 
the  friend  of  the  gods.  “  His  laws,”  added  fhe, 
<c  are  perfeftly  good  ;  and  the  republic  in  which 
<c  they  fhall  be  obferved,  fhall  become  the  mod 
“  renowned  upon  earth.”  When  he  returned  to 
Sparta,  he  conferred  with  his  friends,  and  they 
agreed  on  the  meafures  they  fhould  take  to  aid  and 
confirm  the  oracle. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  this  code  of  laws,  they  appeared  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  market-place,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight,  armed  with  poniards.  The  young 
king,  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  was 
alarmed  at  their  alfembling  in  this  manner,  fear¬ 
ing  a  confpiracy,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  ;  but  when  he  was  informed  of  their 
real  defign,  he  not  only  left  his  fanftuary,  but 
joined  their  confederacy.  Their  firft  aft  was  to 
eftablifh  a  fenate,  as  a  middle  power  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  The  twenty-eight  and  their 
principal  friends  were,  no  doubt,  the  firft  fena- 
tors  ;  and  the  expectation  of  a  fimilar  honour 
contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  over  the  great.  As 
to  the  people,  that  they  might  not  think  them- 
felves  entirely  forgotten,  they  were  granted  the 
right,  not  of  propofing  or  deliberating  in  their  af- 
fembly,  but,  of  affenting  to  or  diffenting  from  what 
was  propofed  by  the  king  or  fenate,  by  a  fimple 
affirmative,  or  negative.  Thefe  preliminaries  ad. 
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jufted,  he  proceeded  to  frkme  the  civil  and  mo* 
ral  laws,  which,  as  fome  of  them  were  of  a 
very  peculiar  call,  rendered  Lacedaemon  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fmgular  republic.  They  were  divided  into 
twelve  tables. 

Religion  held  the  firfl  place.  All  the  gods  and 
goddeffes  were  to  be  reprefented  armed,  in  order 
that  the  Spartans,  who  were  to  be  a  military  peo¬ 
ple,  might  have  the  images  of  fortitude  and  va¬ 
lour  inceffantly  before  their  eyes.  Their  facrifices 
and  offerings  were  to  be  fimple,  and  of  little  cofl, 
that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  to  the 
gods  the  worfhip  due  to  them.  Prayers  were  to 
be  fnort ;  for  the  gods  know  of  what  we  have 
need.  Tombs  were  to  be  near  the  temples,  that 
by  frequenting  the  latter  they  might  become  fa¬ 
miliarized  to  the  idea  of  death.  Sepulchres  were 
not  be  magnificent,  nor  bear  fo  much  as  an  in- 
fcription,  except  thofe  of  men  flain  in  war,  or 
women  who  had  dedicated  themfelves  to  a  religious 
life.  Lamentations  and  cries  at  funerals  were  for¬ 
bidden,  as  unworthy  the  greatnefs  of  foul  and  for¬ 
titude  of  Spartans. 

All  Laconia  was  divided  into  thirty  thoufand 
equal  portions,  and  the  city  of  Sparta  into  fix 
thoufand.  Thefe  portions  could  never  be  divided, 
but  muff  pafs  entire  to  the  heirs,  or  thofe  who  ac¬ 
quired  them.  Should  there  at  any  future  time  be 
more  citizens  than  thefe  portions  would  fuffice  to 
maintain,  colonies  were  to  be  fent  out. 
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When  a  boy  was  born,  the  father  was  to  carry  Domeftic 
him  to  certain  of  the  graved  men  or  his  tribe, 
who,  if  they  found  him  well-formed  and  healthy, 
returned  him  to  his  parents ;  but  if  not,  threw  him 
into  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The 
time  that  ftrangers  might  continue  at  Sparta  was 
limited,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the  manners 
of  the  citizens  •,  thofe  whofe  talents  appeared  to 
be  ufeful  to  the  republic,  might  be  naturalized,  and 
become  citizens  ;  yet  they  could  not  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  ofSpartans  unlefs  they  had  pafled  through 
the  rigours  of  a  Spartan  education. 

Celibacy  in  men  was  infamous.  The  old  Mintages, 
bachelor  was  obliged  to  walk  naked,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  through  the  market-place,  finging  a 
fatyrical  fong  on  himfelf.  He  had  none  of  the 
honours  paid  him  which  were  otherwife  due  to 
old  age.  The  time  of  marriage  was  fixed,  and  if 
a  man  did  not  marry  when  he  was  of  full  age,  he 
was  liable  to  a  profecution  ;  as  were  thofe  likewife 
who  married  above  or  below  their  rank.  Thofe 
who  had  three  children  were  entitled  to  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  taxes ;  and  thofe  who  had  four 
paid  none.  Girls  had  no  marriage  portions,  that 
every  one  might  follow  his  own  inclinations.  The 
girl  was  to  be  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  The  huf- 
band,  for  two  or  three  years  after  marriage,  could 
only  have  accefs  to  his  wife  by  Health,  that  his 
love  might  not  be  too  foon  and  too  eafily  ex- 
linguiihed.  Hulbands  might  lend  their  wives } 
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the  kings  alone  being  forbidden  this  liberty.  In 
general,  the  women  of  Sparta  did  not  value  them- 
felves  greatly  on  their  modefly. 

From  the  cradle  the  nurfe  was  fometimes  to  re- 
fufe  the  bread;  to  the  infant,  to  accuflom  it  to  ab- 
ftmence.  A  young  Spartan  was  brought  up  to 
remain  without  light  in  the  night,  to  walk  in  the 
dark,  and  to  be  fuperior  to  the  ufual  follies  and 
weakneffes  of  children.  The  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  were  educated  alike,  and  in  one 
common  place,  and  lay  on  hard  beds  made  of 
reeds  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Eurotas.  They 
ate  in  public ;  the  old  men  fitting  at  table  with 
them  to  examine  and  inftruft  them.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  dainty  was  their  black  broth,  a  difh  com- 
pofed  of  fait,  vinegar,  and  blood.  A  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  knew  not  what  it  was  to  drink  for  pleafure. 
Drunkennefs  was  infamous.  Slaves  Were  made 
drunk,  and  exhibited  in  this  condition  to  the  youth, 
in  order  to  infpire  them  with  abhorrence  of  this 
filthy  vice. 

They  wore  clothing  to  defend  them  againfl  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  not  for  ornament. 
Their  garments,  with  refpeft  to  the  falhion  and 
fluff,  were  the  fame  for  the  rich  and  poor.  They 
were  to  be  diflinguifhed  for  their  virtues,  and  not 
the  elegance  of  their  drefs,  Till  the  age  of  twelve 
they  wore  a  tunic ;  and  after  that  a  cloak  was 
added,  of  fo  thin  a  fluff,  that  a  Lacedemonian  vejl 

became  proverbial  to  exprefs  any  thing  extremely 
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flimfy.  Boys  wore  no  flioes  :  they  cut  their  hair 
very  fhort ;  but  when  they  grew  up,  they  fuffered 
it  to  grow  without  cutting.  A  Lacedaemonian 
was  unacquainted  with  either  effences  or  perfumes.  - 
In  war  they  wore  purple  habits,  and  crowned 
themfelves  with  flowers  before  they  charged  the 
enemy.  The  veils  or  gowns  of  the  females  reach¬ 
ed  only  down  to  the  knees,  or  not  fo  low.  Only 
women  of  doubtful  virtue  might  wear  gold,  filver, 
jewels,  or  other  ornaments.  Maidens  appeared 
in  public  without  veils,  but  married  women  veiled; 
fince  it  was  proper  that  the  former  Ihould  be  feen, 
though  not  the  latter.  In  certain  public  exercifes, 
to  which  girls  were  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  they 
contended  naked.  By  diverting  the  fex  of  its 
modefty,  Lycurgus  intended  to  render  it  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  and  to  remove  by  the  equality  of  birth 
and  riches  the  motives  of  jealoufy  which  intro¬ 
duce  difturbance  and  commotions  into  a  republic. 

The  great  duty  impofed  on  the  Lacedaemonians  DUcipiine 
was  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  did  not  permit  ntrs.mau’ 
that  even  the  motive  of  what  they  commanded 
Ihould  be  enquired  into.  All  the  children  be¬ 
longed  to  the  ftate,  and  every  citizen  had  an  au¬ 
thority  over  them.  If  an  old  man  was  prefent 
when  a  youth  committed  a  fault,  and,  either 
through  negligence  or  partiality,  did  not  reprove 
him,  he  was  liable  to  the  fame  puniftiment  with  the 
offender.  Among  the  youths  there  was  a  chief 
empowered  to  reprimand  or  punifh,  which  he 
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fometimes  did  very  rigoroufly.  A  young  Spartan 
was  referred,  filent,  looked  only  forward,  or  on 
the  ground,  and  never  was  feen  but  in  the  mod 
modeft  attitude. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fradied  but  little,  did  not 
cultivate  writing,  nor  value  themfelves  on  fpeak- 
ing  corre&ly.  Hence  the  proverb  ' 54  He  fpeaks 
44  very  well  for  a  Lacedaemonian.”  Their  brevity, 
or  laconic  manner,  was,  however,  greatly  elleem- 
ecl ;  and  has  given  to  feveral  of  their  expreflions  a 
fententious  air,  which  has  caufed  them  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  They  were  even  proud  of  their  roughnefg 
and  want  of  learning,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
maxims  of  their  anceftors.  An  Athenian  re¬ 
proached  a  Spartan  with  his  ignorance,  and  boaft- 
ed  of  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
country.  44  What  you  fay  may  be  very  true,53’ 
replied  the  Lacedaemonian,  44  but  from  it  you  can 
44  only  conclude,  that  we  alone  among  all  the 
44  Greeks  have  learned  no  bad  cuftoms  from 
44  you.”  A  Spartan  was  only  a  foldier.  The 
occupations  necefiary  to  be  followed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  were  exercifed  by  the  Helots,  who 
were  not  abfolutely  Haves,  but  a  kind  of  inferior 
working  people.  Adtors,  augurs,  rhetoricians, 
and  other  profelfors  of  curious  arts,  were  not 
lulfered  in  the  city.  They  exercifed  their  under- 
ffandings  in  ufeful  queftions,  fuch  as :  In  what 
confifts  the  merit  ofiiich  an  adtion  ? — Does  fuch  a 
hero  deferve  the  great  character  he  has  obtained  ■ 
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Raillery,  provided  it  was  delicate  and  not  offen- 
five,  was  recommended  as  capable  of  conveying 
ufeful  leffons.  They  loved  mufic,  if  we  may  call 
by  that  name  their  ancient  fongs,  of  which  they 
were  fo  jealous  that  they  would  not  permit  their 
Haves  to  learn  the  airs  of  them,  or,  at  lead,  to  fing 
them  publicly.  When  feveral  conceived  a  pafhon 
for  the  fame  girl  there  was  no  jealoufy  between 
the  rivals,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  in¬ 
timate  connexion,  and  more  emulation  to  pleafe 
the  perfon  beloved. 

The  chafe  was  an  amufement  prefcribed  to  their  Exerdfes. 
youth,  in  order  to  render  their  bodies  fupple  and 
agile.  Dancing,  and  violent  and  warlike  exercifes, 
were  common  to  both  fexes,  who  engaged  in  them 
together.  Thus  the  women,  become  as  flrong  as 
the  men,  brought  forth  healthy  and  vigorous  child¬ 
ren  ;  but  they  loft  that  tendernefs  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greateft  charm  of  the  maternal  character. 

They  were  accuftomed  to  view  without  emotion 
their  children  cruelly  lafhed  at  the  altars,  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  firmnefs  of  the  fufferers  when  they  bore 
their  torture  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  lhedding 
a  tear.  Theft  may  be  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
their  exercifes.  It  was  permitted,  provided  the 
thief  was  fufficiently  dextrous  to  avoid  difcovery  ; 
but  the  detection  of  it  was  feverely  punilhed. 

Almoft  all  their  bargains  were  made  by  barter  Money, 
or  exchange  ;  yet  as  money  was  neceffary  for  fome 
kind  of  Tales  and  purchafes,  Lycurgus  allowed 
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them  coin ;  but  only  of  iron,  and  fo  heavy  that 
two  horfes  were  required  to  draw  a  very  fmall 
fum.  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians,  poffeffmg  all  the 
fame  quantity  of  land,  and  being  unable  to  amafs 
money,  necefiarily  remained  in  a  flat e  of  equality 
and  the  more  fo,  fmce  the  money  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  was  not  current  among  them,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  lend  at  intereft,  or  receive  pre- 
fents  from  foreigners.  Thus  there  were  no  means 

for  fome  to  render  themfelves  richer  than  others. 

\ 

courts  of  Lycurgus  enabled  that  no  one  fhould  approach 

Juitice.  1  r 

the  tribunals  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,,  not 
even  to  hear  the  pleadings,  left  he  fhould  acquire  a 
love  for  litigation.  The  motive  of  fuch  or  fuch  a 
law  was  never  to  be  enquired,  obedience  being  the 
fupreme  law.  Libertines,  or  fpendthrifts,  could 
never  be  appointed  judges  or  magiftrates  in  the  re¬ 
public  5  for  how  could  they  be  qualified  to  decide 
on  the  interefts  of  others,  who  had  never  been  able 
to  conduct  prudently  their  own  affairs  ? 

Military  The  firft  and  principal  military  law  was,  like- 
wife,  obedience.  Valour  was  not  enjoined ;  it  was, 
as  it  were,  innate  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  im¬ 
bibed  with  their  mother’s  milk,  nourifhed  by  ex¬ 
ample,  and  confirmed  by  the  praifes  lavifhed  on 
heroes,  and  the  contempt  infeparable  from  cowar¬ 
dice.  “  Return  with  your  fhield,  or  on  your 
“  fhield,”  faid  a  Spartan  mother  to  her  fon,  when 
fetting  out  for  the  army ;  that  is,  “  Conquer  or 
((  die  j”  it  being  ufual  to  bring  back  the  dead  on 
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their  fhields.  War  was  not  to  be  carried  on  long 
again!!  the  fame  enemy,  left  they  fhould  learn  the 
military  art,  and  acquire  a  martial  fpirit.  They 
loved  not  the  fea,  becaufe  iniercourfe  with  failors 
and  foreigners  would  have  corrupted  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  nor  fieges,  becaufe  they  thought  no  glory 
was  acquired  by  conquering  walls.  Lacedaemon 
had  no  walls  ;  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
was  faid,  were  its  only  bulwark.  They  relaxed  a 
little  in  time  of  war  from  the  aufterity  of  their 
mode  of  life,  in  order  that  they  might  wifh  for  it. 
When  in  the  field  they  always  flept  armed.  The 
advanced  guard  had  no  fhields ;  that,  deprived  of 
this  defenfe,  they  might  be  the  more  vigilant.  In 
all  their  expeditions  they  carefully  obferved  their 
religious  rites.  In  the  evening,  after  their  meal, 
the  foldiers  fang  together  hymns  in  praife  of  the 
gods.  When  they  were  about  to  charge  the 
enemy,  the  king  offered  facrifices  to  the  mufes, 
that  they  might  aflift  him  to  perform  actions 
worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  :  the  fol¬ 
diers  put  on  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  advanced  to 
the  found  of  flutes,  which  played  the  hymn  of 
Caftor.  They  never  purfued  the  enemy  except 
fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to  fecure  the  viftory.  He 
who  gained  a  viftory  by  ftratagem  offered  an  ox 
to  Mars  ;  but  he  who  was  fuccefsful  by  open 
force  only  a  cock.  Stratagem,  which  fpared  the 
lives  of  men,  was  more  valued  than  valour,  which 
lavilhed  them. 
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The  ciyptia.  &  is  not  known  whether  Lycurgus  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  political,  but  very  cruel,  precaution,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  diminilh  the 
number  of  their  Haves  when  they  appeared  too 
numerous.  It  was  named  cryptia ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  ambufcade ;  and  confided  in  arming  with  po¬ 
niards  the  braved  of  their  youth,  and  ordering 
them  to  exterminate,  to  a  certain  number,  thefe 
unfortunate  wretches  j  which  they  efFe&ed  by 
murdering  them  in  the  night,  or  during  the  day, 
by  furprife,  while  employed  in  their  labours  ;  and 
this  in  cool  blood,  without  having  the  lead  caufe 
of  complaint  againd  them,  merely  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  remainder  to  form  any  plots 
againd  the  date. 

Notwithdanding  the  precautions  taken  by  Ly¬ 
curgus,  his  laws  did  not  pad  without  oppodtion. 
A  tumult  took  place  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
and  which  gave  occadon  to  add  the  law  that  no 
perfon  diould  come  armed  to  the  ademblies  of  the 
people  or  of  the  magidrates.  The  difficulties 
which  remained  were  at  lead  fufpended  by  the 
hope  which  Lycurgus  had  the  policy  dill  to  leave 
to  his  opponents.  He  convened  a  general  adem- 
bly,  and  thus  addreded  them  :  “  There  remains 
“  yet  an  important,  and  perhaps  the  mod  impor- 
“  tant,  obje£t  to  be  communicated  to  you  ;  but 
te  this  mud  not  be  made  known  till  after  I  have 

confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  I 
“  diall  iiftmediately  repair  thither.  Solemnly  pro- 
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mife  me  faithfully  to  obferve  the  laws  I  have 
“  ellablilhed  until  my  return.”  The  two  kings, 
the  fenate,  and  the  people,  took  the  oath  that 
he  required.  From  Delphi  he  fent  to  Lacedaemon 
this  anfwer  of  the  oracle  :  c<  The  laws  given  to 
<c  Sparta  are  excellent,  and  the  city  while  it  ob- 
<c  ferves  them  fhall  be  the  moft  glorious  in  the 
<£  world.”  At  the  fame  time  they  received  this 
oracle,  the  Lacedsemonians  learned  that  their  legif- 
lator,  after  having  offered  a  folernn  facrifice  to 
Apollo,  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends  and  his  fon, 
and  died  by  refufing  fuftenance.  They  therefore 
confidered  themfelves  as  bound  by  their  oath  for 
ever  to  obey  the  laws  which  they  had  fworn  to 
obferve  till  his  return. 

In  fact,  never  was  any  people  more  warmly  at-, 
tached  to,  or  more  fcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  their 
laws ;  which  were,  doubtlefs,  perfectly  conform¬ 
able  to  their  character,  fince  they  rendered,  and  fo 
long  maintained,  them  a  flourifhing  nation.  They 
underwent  but  few  changes.  The  hiflory  of  Sparta 
prefents  fcarcely  any  of  thofe  interior  fhocks  and 
revolutions  which  render  that  of  Athens  interest¬ 
ing.  Befides  military  expeditions,  of  wrhich  too 
minute  details  would  be  tirefome,  the  annals  of  the 
kings  of  Lacedaemon  offer  heroic  acts  of  patriotifm, 
fententious  reflexions,  expreffions  of  dignified  fub- 
limity,  and  a  magnanimity  fometimes  ferocious. 

Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  retained  2°s5- 
during  his  life  a  great  reverence  for  his  tutor,  and 
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enforced  the  obfervance  of  his  laws*  Some  perfori 
expreffed  a  regret  that  Lycurgus  had  not  enabled 
more  laws  :  “  Men  of  few  words,’1  faid  Charilaus, 
44  need  but  few  laws.”  The  firft  war  of  importance 
in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  was  againll 
the  Melfenians,  and  was  equally  cruel  and  unjuft. 
The  latter  offered,  in  vain,  to  fubmit  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  amphidtyons,  or  that  of  the  areo- 
pagus  at  Athens.  The  Spartans  retained  during 
three  years  their  refentment  for  a  trifling  injury, 
and  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  frontier  city  of  the 
Melfenians,  and  nraffacred  all  the  inhabitants  with¬ 
out  diftinction  of  age  or  fex.  They  were  then  go¬ 
verned  by  their  king  Nicander,  the  fon  and  fucceffor 
of  Charilaus,  who  commanded,  or  buffered,  this 
a£t  of  barbarity  ;  but  who  yet  refufed  to  receive 
any  prefents,  faying :  44  Should  I  accept  them, 
44  the  laws  and  I  could  never  agree.” 

2225. 

War  of 
Merten  ia. 
Ariftode- 

mus. 

This  war  was  continued  with  the  utmoft  fury. 
The  Melfenians,  being  continually  defeated,  con- 
fulted  the  oracle,  which  anfwered,  that  a  virgin  of 
the  royal  blood  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  gods. 
The  daughter  of  the  king  was  fele&ed  as  the  vic¬ 
tim,  but  her  father  fled  with  her ;  upon  which 
Ariftodemus,  who  was  of  the  fame  family,  offered 
his  daughter.  A  young  man,  to  whom  Ihe  was 
affianced  in  marriage,  declared  that  he  had  con- 
fummated  it,  and  that  Ihe  was  not  a  virgin.  Arif¬ 
todemus,  confldering  this  imputation  on  the  virtue 
of  his  daughter  as  a  fcandal  on  his  houfe,  killed 
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her  with  his  own  hand,  and  opening  her  body, 
fhewed  it  to  the  people  as  a  proof  that  the  charge 
was  falfe.  At  this  price  Ariftodemus  acquired  the 
crown,  which  he  afterwards  merited  by  his  wife 
and  prudent  conduct,  and  gained  the  competitors 
for  his  throne  by  promoting  them  to  the  firft  of¬ 
fices  in  his  government,  and  placing  in  them  the 
greateft  confidence. 

The  impetuofity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  render¬ 
ed  them  formidable  in  the  open  country  ;  Arifto¬ 
demus,  therefore,  drew  them  into  defiles,  and  ha* 
raffed  and  fatigued  them.  The  Spartans  then  pre¬ 
tended  to  condemn  to  death,  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
fon,  a  hundred  men,  who  fled  to  Ithome,  a  city  of 
the  Meffenians,  the  gates  of  which,  when  they 
Ihould  be  received,  they  were  to  open  to  their 
countrymen.  Ariftodemus,  however,  difcovered 
their  defign,  but,  equally  generous  and  brave,  fent 
back  the  counterfeit  criminals  without  inflicting 
any  punifliment  on  them  ;  bidding  them  tell  the 
Spartans,  that  though  their  injuftice  wras  new, N 
their  trick  was  ftale.  The  efforts  of  Ariftodemus 
did  not  prevent  the  Meffenians  from  being  fre¬ 
quently  beaten  ;  and  they  loft  all  their  courage.  In 
defpair  at  finding  that  he  could  not  reanimate 
their  valour,  he  became  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and 
killed  himfelf  on  the  tomb  of  his  unfortunate 
daughter.  His  fubjeCls  fubmitted  to  the  conditions 
impofed  on  them  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  which 
w’ere,  that  they  Ihould  give  up  to  them  half  tlfts 
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profits  of  their  lands,  of  which  the  proprietors 
thus  became  their  farmers  ;  and  attend  in  mourn¬ 
ing  at  the  funereal  proceffions  of  their  kings,  on 
pain  of  the  fevered  penalties  if  they  neglected. 

About  this  time  were  indituted  the  ephori, 
though  it  is  not  known  on  what  occafion.  They 
were  in  number  five,  chofen  from  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  people  ;  for  every  bold  and  factious 
citizen  who  was  able  to  harangue  might  afpire  to 
this  office,  which,  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the 
kings  and  the  fenate.  To  render  their  decifions 
of  force,  they  muft  be  unanimous.  By  degrees 
they  acquired  an  unlimited  authority.  They  pre- 
fided  in  the  general  affemblies,  declared  war, 
inade  peace,  determined  the  number  of  troops  that 
ffiould  be  raifed,  regulated  the  taxes,  and  diftri- 
buted,  in  the  name  of  the  date,  puniffiments  and 
rewards.  After  this,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what 
power  remained  to  the  fenate  and  kings,  except 
that  the  latter  commanded  the  armies.  The  ephori 
had  the  privilege  of  not  fitting  in  the  prefence  of 
the  kings ;  of  giving  their  name  to  the  year,  like 
the  archons  at  Athens  ;  and,  in  dne,  the  impor¬ 
tant  one  of  cenfuring  the  conduct  of  the  kings, 
and  awarding  puniffiments  againd  them. 

This  check  would  have  been  unneceffiary  to 
kings  who  entertained  the  fentiments  of  Theo- 
pompds.  He  was  accudomed  to  fay,  that  a  mo¬ 
narch,  to  avoid  any  occafion  to  fear,  ffiould  permit 
his  friends  freely  to  give  him  their  advice,  and  be 
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ever  ready  feverely  to  punilh  the  wicked.  This 
wife  prince  knew,  likewife,  to  appreciate  juftly 
mankind.  “  Time,”  faid  he,  “  advances  and 
,c  raifes  the  middling  clafs  of  citizens,  and  devours 
“  thofe  who  are  too  great.” 

The  war  of  Meffenia  excited  at  Sparta  difcon- Thep4T“ 
tents,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate. 

The  men  having  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  not 
to  return  to  the  city  till  they  had  fubdued  the 
Meffenians,  and  the  war  having  lafted  ten  years, 
the  women  began  to  lofe  their  patience,  and  the 
wives  wrote  to  their  hufoands,  that  while  they 
were  fo  pertinacioufly  intent  on  conquering  their 
enemies,  they  neglected  other  interefts  which 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  dear  to  them.  The  warriors 
underftood  the  meaning  of  the  complaint,  and,  in 
part,  provided  for  its  redrefs.  They  feledted  fuch 
of  the  young  men  as  had  arrived  at  the  army  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  and  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  and  feat  them  back  to  the  city, 
with  liberty  to  appeafe  the  murmurs  of  the  fe¬ 
males.  A  race  of  children  were  thus  produced 
who  were  called  parthenice or  the  children  of  vir¬ 
gins.  As  the  connexions  had  probably  not  been 
very  regular,  thefe  children  when  they  grew  up 
found  they  were  not  entitled  to  claim  either 
fathers  or  property. 

Indignant  at  being  thus  abandoned,  they  joined 
the  Helots,  who  were  ever  ready  to  rife  upon  their 
tyrants,  and  refolved  to  demand,  with  arms  in 
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their  hands,  in  the  firfl  affembly  of  the  people, 
that  property  and  a  fuitable  rank  in  the  flate 
fhould  be  granted  them.  The  fignal  for  infurrec- 
tion  was  to  be  a  cap  thrown  up  in  the  air.  Ai¬ 
med  at  the  moment  when  the  plot  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  the  ephori  caufed  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be  made,  that  no  one  fhould  throw  up  his 
cap  in  the  affembly  of  the  people.  This  prohibi¬ 
tion  (hewed  them,,  that  their  defigns  were  difeover- 
ed.  An  accommodation  was  entered  into  ;  and 
the  fatherlefs  youth  being  furnifhed  with  every 
thing  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  colony,  fet  out  under 
a  leader  they  had  chofen,  and  by  their  departure 
delivered  the  city  from  its  fears. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Lacedaemon 
found  new  caufe  for  alarm  in  Ariffomenes,  an 
enterprizing  youth,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Meffenians.  The  conditions  impofed 
on  that  people  were  fo  oppreffive,  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  exciting  them  to  revolt.  He  procured 
them  allies,  and  recommenced  a  war  which  his 
valour,  and  other  great  qualities*  rendered  very 
obftinate,  and  even  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
Spartans.  After  fome  firfl  advantages,  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  them  fear  the  effedls  of  his  arms,  he  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  the  weapons  of  fuperflition.  Dif- 
guifing  himfelf,  and  entering  Lacedaemon  by  night, 
he  had  the  boldnefs  to  hang  up  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  a  fhield  with  this  infeription  : 

Ariflomenes  dedicates  this  to  the  goddefs  from 
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6e  the  fpoils  of  the  Lacedaemonians.”  The  city 
was  thrown  into  confufion.  The  oracle  being 
confulted,  anfwered  :  “  Let  the  Spartans  fend  for 
“  a  general  from  Athens.”  The  Athenians,  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  little  defirous  to 
contribute  to  their  fuccefs,  fent  them  for  a  general 
one  Tyrtaeus,  a  fchool-malter  and  a  poet,  lame  of 
one  foot,  and  fufpedted  of  being  fubjedt  to  fits  of 
infanity.  They  accepted  him,  and,  encouraged  by 
thus  having  complied  with  the  directions  of  the 
oracle,  took  the  field  confident  of  vidtory,  but 
were  again  beaten. 

Confounded  by  this  defeat,  they  thought  only 
of  foliciting  peace  ;  but  Tyrtseus  reanimated  their 
courage  by  his  warlike  fongs,  diredted  them  by 
his  advice,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  continue  the 
war,  and  recruit  their  army  with  fome  chofen  men 
from  among  the  Helots,  j^riftomenes  was  again 
fuccefsful,  but  was  wounded.  He  defeated  the 
Spartans,  and  was  beaten  by  their  women,  who 
even  took  him  prifoner,  but  he  made  his  efcape. 
He  carried  fire  and  fword  through  their  country, 
but  faw  his  own  likewife  ravaged.  Twice  he  was 
wounded,  taken  a  fecond  time,  and  carried  to 
Lacedaemon.  The  utmofl  care  was  taken  to  cure 
him,  in  order  to  inflict  on  him  a  vengeance  which 
difgraces  the  Spartans.  They  fentenced  him  to  a 
punifliment  to  which  only  the  lowed  criminals 
were  condemned  ;  that  is,  that  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  had  likewife  been  taken  prifoners, 
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fhould  be  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern.  He  re¬ 
queued  as  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  keep  his 
arms,  and  his  requefl  was  granted.  He  remained 
three  days  in  this  fearful  pit,  amid  the  dead  and 
dying,  when,  ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  the 
flench  of  corrupting  carcafes,  he  heard  a  noife 
near  him.  It  was  occafioned  by  a  fox  gnawing 
a  dead  body.  Ariflomenes  feized  the  animal  as  he 
endeavoured  to  efcape  by  the  hind  leg,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  was  brought  to  a  fmall  hole  through 
which  the  fox  efcaped.  He  here  perceived  a  glim¬ 
mering  light,  and  his  hopes  revived.  With  his 
nails  and  his  arms,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
weaknefs,  he  opened  himfelf  a  palfage,  and  reached 
Eira,  a  fortrefs  of  the  Meffenians. 

Sparta  learned  his  adventure  by  his  victories. 
He  had  nearly  carried  thither  the  intelligence  him¬ 
felf,  and  would  have  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  one  of  thofe  who  fhould  have  aided  him 
In  the  project  he  had  formed  to  fur  prize  Lacedse- 
mon,  while  the  Spartan  army  was  lying  before 
Eira.  This  misfortune  did  not  difcourage  Ariflo¬ 
menes  ;  he  had  even  the  courage  to  expofe  him¬ 
felf  again  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Spartans.  He  w^as 
again  taken,  but  efcaped  by  the  compaffion  of  a 
young  woman,  who  put  a  poniard  into  his  hands, 
cvith  which  he  aifpatched  feven  men  who  guarded 
him. 

The  fiege  of  Eira  lafted  eleven  years.  While 
Ariflomenes  was  confined  to  his  bed  bv  a  wound, 
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the  Lacedaemonians  furprized  the  gates.  The 
Melfenians  entrenched  themfelves  within  the  city, 
and  the  battle  continued  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  the  women  fighting  with  as  much  fury  as 
the  men.  At  length,  all  hopes  of  preferving  the 
city  having  vanifned,  Ariftomenes  aifembled  his 
unhappy  countrymen,  placed  the  women  and  the 
children  in  the  centre,  and  formed  the  van  and 
rear  guards  of  Melfenian  youth,  giving  the  com- 
-  mand  of  the  latter  to  his  fen  Gorgus,  and  Manti- 
clus,  a  brave  Melfenian.  He  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  van,  and  caufing  the  lalt  barrier  to  be 
opened,  and  brandilhing  his  fpear,  marched  direct¬ 
ly  towards  the  enemy.  The  Lacedsemonian  ge¬ 
neral,  either  from  companion  or  prudence,  or¬ 
dered  his  troops  to  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
leave  a  free  palfage  for  theie  unhappy  men  thus 
reduced  to  defpair.  Ariftomenes  marched  on  to 
Arcadia,  more  triumphant,  in  reality,  than  his  con¬ 
querors.  The  king  who  terminated  the  war  with 
the  Melfenians  was  named  Anaxander.  He  was 
alked  why  the  Spartans  kept  no  money  in  their 
treafury  :  “  That  the  keepers  of  it,”  replied  he, 
“  may  not  be  tempted  to  be  thieves.” 

Military  achievements,  almolt  all  refembiing  each 
other,  merit  but  little  to  exercife  the  pen  of  the 
hillorian.  There  are,  however,  fome  which  from 
their  fingularity  excite  admiration.  Such  is  the 
a&ion  of  king  Leonidas  when  fetting  out  to  op- 
pofe  the  immenfe  army  of  Xerxes.  “  I  go,”  faid 
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he,  (C  oftenfibly  to  defend  the  ftraits  of  Thermo. 
<e  pvlas ;  but  my  real  defign  is  to  die  for  my 
“  country.”  When  he  took  leave  of  his  wife, 
fne  aiked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing  particular 
to  fay  to  her  :  “  No,”  faid  he,  <c  except  it  be  to 

enjoin  you  to  marry  fome  brave  man,  and  bring 
64  forth  brave  children.”  She  was  named  Gorgo, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  king  Cleomenes.  In  her 
very  early  years  lhe  had  given  a  (hiking  proof  of 
her  attachment  to  her  country.  Ariftagoras  of 
Miletus  wifhed  to  prevail  on  Cleomenes,  her  father, 
to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  to  carry  the  war 
into  Alia,  Gorgo,  then  aged  eight  years,  was 
prefent  at  their  conference.  Ariftagoras  requefted 
the  king  to  fend  her  away,  that  they  might  fpeak 
more  freely.  “  You  may  fpeak  as  freely  as  you 
“  pleafe,”  replied  Cleomenes,  “  for  fhe  is  but  a 
<c  child. ”  Ariftomenes  began  by  offering  the  king 
of  Sparta  a  confiderable  fum,'  which  he  afterwards 
doubled,  and  then  trebled. — “  Fly,  father,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  little  girl,  or  this  ftranger  will  cor- 
44  rupt  you.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  Leonidas, 
reviewing  the  three  hundred  w;ho  accompanied 
him,  obferved  that  many  of  them  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  manhood.  He  wifhed  to  refcue  them 
from  their  approaching  fate,  and  fent  fome  of  them 
away,  under  pretext  of  difpatching  them  with  ad. 
vices  to  the  ephori.  One  of  them,  penetrating  his 
defign,  refufed  to  go,  faying :  “  Sir,  I  came  to 
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*4  ferve  you  as  a  foldier,  not  as  a  courier.” 
Another  anfwered :  “  Let  us  firft  fight,  and  after-' 
“  wards  I  will  carry  the  news  of  the  battle.’’’  We 
have  already  feen  that  they  were  all  {lain. 

Paufanias,  the  conqueror  at  Plataea,  prefents  in 
his  conduct  a  ftrange  contrail.  When,  after  his 
victory,  he  entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  the 
Perfian  general,  he  ordered  the  cooks  to  prepare 
-an  entertainment  compofed  of  all  the  delicacies 
of  Afia ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  directed  that  his 
own  table  Ihould  be  ferved  after  the  Spartan  man¬ 
ner.  When  his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  faid,  ad¬ 
drefling  himfelf  to  the  Greeks  around  him,  and 
pointing  to  both  tables :  “  Are  you  not  aftonilhed, 
“  my  friends,  at  the  folly  of  this  king  of  the 
44  Medes,  who  being  able  to  feall  thus  fumptuouily 
44  at  home,  has  come  fo  far  to  defpoil  the  Greeks 
44  who  fare  fo  hardly  ?”  Happy  had  Paufanias 
been  had  he  always  retained  thefe  fentiments !  But 
he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  the  luxury 
he  had  contemned,  acquired  a  talle  for  the  cultoxns 
of  the  Perfians,.  and  defpifed  the  fimple  manners 
of  his  own  country.  Thefe  voluptuous  habits  in¬ 
duced  him  to  liften  with  pleafure  to  the  propofi- 
tions  of  the  Perfians,  who  offered  to  render  him 
fovereign  of  Greece. 

While  he  revolved  in  his  mind  this  projefl,  that 
difquietude  which  ever  haunts  him  who  meditates 
evil  was  the  caufe  of  an  accident  that  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  very  beautiful 
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woman,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  had  promifed 
to  come  to  him  in  the  night,  and  kept  her  word. 
He  was  deeping,  and  the  noife  ihe  made  awaking 
him  fuddenly,  he  ftarted  np,  and,  full  of  the  idea 
that  fome  perion  was  coming  to  feize  him,  haftily 
fnatched  his  iword.  and  mortaliv  wounded  his  dear 
Cdeonice.  To  appeafe  the  manes  of  hie  millrefs, 
he  had  recourie  to  the  diviners,  who  called  up  her 
Shade.  T  ie  phantom  laid  to  him :  “  When  you 
te  arrive  Sparta,  vou  will  find  an  end  to  all 
c‘  vour  misfortunes.”  In  ract,  his  plots  were  there 
dilcovered,  and  the  ephori  gave  orders  to  arreft 
him  ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
which  was  an  inviolable  Sanctuary.  The  difficulty 
of  forcing  him  thence  was  not  a  little  embarr ail¬ 
ing  ;  but,  while  the  magistrates  were  deliberating 
on  the  method  they  ihould  purfue,  his  mother — his 
own  mother,  took  a  large  ftcne,  laid  it  at  the  door 
of  the  temple,  and  retired  without  uttering  a  fingle 
word.  The  multitude  collected  around  imitated 
her  example  ;  and  Paufanias,  thus  Shut  in,  expired 
with  hunger. 

Asis  has  been  confidered  as  a  great  politician. 
He  it  was  who  faid — ‘e  Children  are  deceived  with 
“  toys,  and  men  with  oaths.'’  An  action  is  re¬ 
lated  of  the  ephori  oi  his  time  very  Suitable  to  this 
maxim.  The  Helots  fometimes  became  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  to  excite  apprehennon  in  the  republic.  On 
one  of  thefe  occafions  the  ephori  caufed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  a  promile  of  liberty  to  thofe  who  would 
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ferve  as  volunteers,  in  an  expedition  then  preparing. 

Two  thoufand  offered  themfelves ;  and  their  readi- 
nefs  to  take  the  field  (hewed  they  were  the  moft 
courageous  and  enterprizing.  Of  thefe  two  thou¬ 
fand,  thirteen  hundred  were  put  to  death  privately, 
and  the  reft'  lent  to  the  war.  Agis  was  acquainted 
with  the  thorns  of  power.  44  If  we  would  rule 
44  many/5  faid  he,  44  we  mud  fight  many.’5 

Under  his  reign  appeared  two  celebrated  ge-  caiiicrati- 
nerais,  Callicratidas  and  Lyfander.  The  difimte-  diS‘ 
reftednefs  of  the  former  was  above  all  praife. 

Cyrus,  to  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fent 
auxiliary  troops,  remitting  him  money  for  the  pay 
of  them,  added  to  it  fome  prefents  for  himfelf. 
Callicratidas  received  the  money  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army,  but  fent  back  the  prefents.  44  It 
44  is  not  neceffary,”  faid  he,  44  that  there  fhould 
14  be  any  particular  friendfhip  between  Cyrus  and 
44  myfelf :  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  alliance  with  the 
44  -Lacedaemonians  they  will  all  be  his  friends,  and 
44  I  (hall  be  among  the  number.”  He  died  like  a 
hero,  as  he  had  lived.  As  he  was  preparing  for  a 
fea  engagement,  the  augurs  told  him  that  the 
Spartans  would  be  victorious,  but  that  the  admiral 
would  be  flam.  44  That  is  well,”  faid  he,  44  we 
^  will  then  fight.  Sparta  will  not  lole  much  in 
44  lofing  me ;  but  fhe  would  lofe  her  honour 
44  were  I  to  retreat  before  the  enemy.”  He  ap-  • 
pointed  his  fucceffor,  and  died  in  the  midft  of 
victory. 
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Lyfander.  Lyfander  had  the  glory  of  taking  Athens,  and 
completely  fubjeding  the  Athenians.  He  deftroy- 
ed  their  walls,  burned  their  fhips,  and  carried  back 
his  fleet  to  Lacedaemon  laden  with  riches.  Thu 
Spartans  were  embar raffed  in  what  manner  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them,  the  poffeffing  of  fuch  treafures  being- 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  After  many 
debates  they  determined  that  the  date  might  make 
ufe  of  the  gold  and  filver,  but  that  no  individual 
might  poflefs  either  of  thefe  metals  under  pain  of 
death. 

Agcsiak  After  the  death  of  Agis,  'Lyfander  contributed 
to  place  on  the  throne  Agefilaus,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  deceafed  king.  This  prince  united 
qualities  which  feem  incompatible.  Though  am¬ 
bitious  and  brave,  he  was  yet  mild  and  amiable. 
Valour  and  pride,  in  him,  were  combined  with 
sroodnefs.  His  love  for  his  country  was  fuch,  that 
he  preferred  its  interefts  to  his  own  perfonal  fafety 
and  tranquillity.  His  virtues  alarmed  the  ephori, 
and  they  condemned  him  to  a  fine  becaufe  he  had 
too  much  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  people. 
Agefilaus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fufpicious 
character  of  his  countrymen,  and  carefully  guarded 
againfl  exciting  their  jealoufy  ;  to  avoid  which,  he 
refilled  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army,  till  a 
council  of  thirty  perfons  had  been  afligned  him.  It  is 
tr  ue  that  this  army  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Greece. 
Agefilaus  then  aded  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  the 
head  of  the  Grecian  league  againfl  Troy.  The  king 
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of  Sparta  was,  in  like  manner,  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  league  againft  the  Perfians.  Being  at 
Aulis,  the  fimilarity  of  his  fituation,  it  is  probable, 
occafioned  him  to  dream  that  the  gods  exhorted 
him  to  imitate  the  facrifice  of  Agamemnon,  of 
whom  he  was  the  fucceffor.  He  thought  he 
ought  not  to  negleCt  the  divine  admonition  *,  but 
for  a  virgin  he  fubftituted  a  hind,  which  he  di¬ 
rected  his  augur  to  facrifice.  The  Boeotians,  in 
whofe  territory  he  was,  pretended  that  he  had 
violated  their  rights,  and  overthrew  the  altar  with 
the  victim  op  it.  This  trivial  event,  in  the  fequel, 
loft  the  Spartans  the  empire  of  Greece ;  becaufe 
it  occafioned  between  them  and  the  Boeotians  a 
war,  in  which  all  Greece  took  part,  and  which 
the  valour  and  abilities  of  the  Epaminondas  ren¬ 
dered  fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

There  exifted  between  Agefilaus  and  Lyfander  a 
coolnefs,  produced  by  jealoufy.  The  king  made 
rather  a  harlh  ufe  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  rank, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  general ;  but  the  latter  yielded 
without  degrading  himfelf :  and  thefe  two  great 
men,  who  were  not  formed  to  be  enemies,  con¬ 
tinued  to  aCt  in  concert  for  the  honour  of  their 
country.  Lyfander  ended  his  days  in  this  glorious 
career,  being  killed  fighting  againft  the  Thebans. 
He  had  a  thoufand  opportunities  to  enrich  himfelf, 
yet  deft  behind  him  fo  little  wealth,  that  a  rich 
citizen  who  was  contracted  to  his  daughter,  find¬ 
ing  that  fhe  was  without  a  portion,  refufed  to 
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marry  her.  The  ephori  condemned  him  to  pay  a 
fine;,  aligning  as  a  motive  for  their  fentence,  that 
he  muft  be  of  a  mean  and  "bafe  character  who 
would  rather  choofe  to  take  a  wife  from  an  opu¬ 
lent  than  a  virtuous  family. 

I  he  war  againft  the  Boeotians^  whofe  capital  was 
Thebes,  which  had  originated,  as  we  have  feen, 
from  fo  trifling  a  caufe,  was  continued  with  vi¬ 
gour.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Leudtra,  and  buffered  a  lofs  unexampled 
in  the  hiflory  of  their  republic.  When  the  news  of 
this  reached  Sparta,  the  gymnaftic  folemnities  were 
celebrating.  1  he  ephori  would  not  interrupt  the 
.  feftival,  but  only  fent  to  the  different  families  the 
names  of  the  perlons  belonging  to  them  who  had 
been  killed.  The  magnanimity  of  the  Spartans 
then  fhone  forth  in  all  its  luftre.  The  parents  and 
relatives  of  thofe  who  had  been  {lain  mutually 
embraced  and  congratulated  each  other,  while  the 
relations  who  furvived  dared  not  fliew  themfelves; 
or,  if  they  were  obliged  to  appear,  were  feen  with 
their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  figns  of  grief  and  fhame. 
Thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  field  were  degraded 
from  their  employments,  condemned  never  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  except  in  motley  dreffes,  and  with 
their  beards  half-lhaved ;  and  to  bear  without  re- 
fiitance  the  infults,  and  even  blows,  of  any  perfon 
who  might  meet  them. 

The  execution  of  this  fentence  conformably  t© 
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the  Jaws  of  Lycurgus  caufed  confiderable  embar- 
raffment.  Agefilaus  was  appointed  dictator,  with 
power  to  make  fuch  regulations  on  the  occafion 
as  he  fhould  judge  proper.  He  appeared  in  the 
affembly  of  the  people,  and,  with  a  wrord,  difpelled 
the  fears  of  the  fugitives,  yet  preferved  to  the  in- 
flitutions  of  Lycurgus  all  their  authority :  “  Let 
<c  the  laws,”  faid  he,  “  fleep  for  this  day,  and  re- 
c‘  fume  their  authority  to-morrow.”  He  after¬ 
wards  enrolled  as  many  volunteers  as  offered 
themfelves,  taking  them  even  from  among  the 
helots,  and  determined  to  march  himfelf  againft 
the  enemy.  But  before  he  could  carry  this  re- 
folve  into  execution,  Epaminondas  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  proud  city  of  Sparta,  from  which  the 
fires  of  an  enemy’s  camp  had  never  before  been 
difcoverable.  Agefilaus,  however,  took  fuch  well- 
concerted  meafures  for  its  defenfe  that  he  retired. 

Amidfl  fo  many  misfortunes,  a  confpiracy  was 
difcovered  in  the  city,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
confpirators  had  even  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  an 
important  port.  The  fenate  was  for  attacking  and 
putting  them  to  the  fword  ;  but  Agefilaus  thought 
it  dangerous  to  employ  force,  becaufe  the  number 
of  their  accomplices  was  not  known.  He  went, 
attended  by  a  fingle  fervant,  to  the  place  where 
the  rebels  had  affembled,  and  faid  to  them : 
“  Comrades,  this  is  not  the  place  where  I  wifhed 
“  you  to  take  your  Ration.”  At  the  fame  time, 
he  pointed  out  to  them  different  ports,  in  which 
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they  would  be  feparated.  Thinking  they  were 
not  difcovered,  they  repaired  to  them,  were  taken* 
and  punilhed. 

The  haughty  Spartans  had  again  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  fee  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas,  ready 
to  enter  their  city.  Women,  children,  old  men, 
all  were  obliged  to  arm  and  fight  for  their  homes. 
They  again  compelled  the  Thebans  to  retire  ;  but 
purfuing  them  injudicioufly,  they  fuffered  a  con* 
fiderable  reverfe*  Succeflive  defeats  obliged  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  whom  they  had 
fo  much  humbled.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Agefilaus,  the  death  of  Epaminondas  caufed  them 
to  gain  feme  advantages ;  but  they  were  never  af¬ 
terward  able  to  recover  that  reputation  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  Greece  which  they  had  loft.  Even  in 
this  ftate  of  degradation  they  refufed  to  fign  an 
advantageous  treaty,  becaufe  the  Meffenians,  their 
ancient  rivals,  were  included  in  it.  Agefilaus 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  covered  with  glory 
by  his  military  achievements  ;  but  cenfurable  for 
having  engaged  his  country  in  ruinous  wars, 
which,  with  a  little  lefs  obftinacy  and  pride,  might 
have  been  avoided.  He  was  likewife  greatly  ef- 
teemed  for  the  frugality  and  fimplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  which  he  was  not  imitated  by  Archi- 
damus,  his  fon,  who  loved  free-living  and  pleafure, 
and  thought  that  “  a  good  meal  is  not  incompa- 
“  tible  with  virtue.”  That  he  might  indulge  this 
inclination  without  reftraint  or  rifk,  he  procured 
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to  be  employed  in  affairs  which  removed  him  to  a 
diftance  from  Sparta. 

The  fon  of  a  rigid  father,  but  not  inclined  to  z65i- 
feverity  of  manners  himfelf,  Archidamus  had  a  fon 
named  Agis,  who  pradtifed  the  rough  virtues  of 
Sparta.  While  yet  young,  he  was  fent  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  whom  the  Greeks* 
lavifh  of  flattery  in  the  time  of  his  profperity  and 
fuccefs*  fent  numerous  deputations.  This  mo¬ 
narch  was  piqued  at  feeing  Agis  alone  come  as 
ambaffador  from  Sparta  :• — “  What  !”  faid  he, 
only  one  ambaffador  from  Sparta  !”  “  I  was 
fent,’’  haughtily  replied  Agis,  “  only  to  one 
“  perfon.”  Being  feverely  wounded  in  battle,  he 
fent  away  thofe  who  offered  to  defend  him 
“  Referve  yourfelves,”  faid  he,  “  for  another  oc- 
“  caflon:  you  may  yet  be  ufeful  to  your  coun- 
<c  try.”  Not  being  able  longer  to  fupport  him¬ 
felf,  he  funk  on  one  knee,  and  fell  on  the  bodies 
of  thofe  whom  he  facrinced  before  he  expired. 

Eudamidas,  his  fon,  conftantly  oppofed  war.  Euda^d 
He  wiflred  to  make  the  Lacedaemonians,  weakened 
by  their  military  expeditions,  tafte  the  bleflings  of 
peace :  u  I  wifh  it,”  faid  lie,  “  in  order  to  con« 

“  vince  them  that  they  have  been  to  blame.” 

The  advantages  which  his  anceftors  had  gained 
againft  the  Perfians  were  reprefented  to  him,  with 
a  view  to  engage  him  to  make  war  on  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  much  lefs  nu- 
u  Do  you  think,”  faid  he,  “  it  is  the 
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“  fame  thing  to  make  war  againlt  a  thoufand 
“  fheep  as  againft  fifty  wolves  ?”  He  one  day 
came  into  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates,  and  obferving 
that  he  was  very  old,  afked  what  was  his  profef- 
fion.  He  was  anfvvered  that  he  was  a  wife  man 
who  fought  after  virtue :  “  Alas  !”  faid  he,  “  if 
te  he  is  (till  feeking  it,  when  will  he  praCtife 
“  it  ?” 

Under  Areus,  his  grand-fori,  Lacedaemon  was  in 
the  greateft  danger  from  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 
who  was  brought  to  befiege  the  city  by  Cleony- 
mus,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  the  fon  of  Agis. 
Pyrrhus  being  led  by  experienced  guides,  arrived 
at  Lacedaemon  before  the  inhabitants  knew  of  his 
march.  He  was  advifed  to  take  poffefTion  of  the 
city  immediately ;  but  as  it  was  late,  and  his  army 
fatigued,  he  deferred  entering  it  till  the  next  day. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  faw  him  encamp,  they 
conceived  fome  hopes,  and  deliberated  on  what 
was  to  be  done.  Their  firft  refolution  was  to  put 
the  women  immediately  on  board  their  fhips,  and 
fend  them  away  to  Crete.  But  this  determination 
prefently  tranfpiring,  the  women  alfembled,  and 
deputed  Archidamia,  one  among  them,  to  the  fe^ 
nate.  She  entered  with  a  fword  in  her  hand,  and 
faid  :  “  Senators,  what  an  opinion  mufl  you  enter- 
“  tain  of  the  Spartan  women !  Do  you  believe 
cc  them  fo  cowardly  as  to  furvive  the  liberty  of 
“  their  country  ?  Deliberate  no  longer  on  the 
“  place  of  our  retreat :  we  are  at  Sparta,  and  at 
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44  Sparta  we  will  die.  Confide  in  us :  there  is 
44  nothing  we  are*  not  ready  to  undertake.” 

-In  fadt,  they  undertook  to  perform  a  third  part 
of  the  works  t^at  had  been  refolved  on  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
old  men,  finiflied  them  in  the  night.  During  the 
affault,  they  were  found  mingled  with  the  men  in 
the  molt  dangerous  polls :  they  carried  off  the 
wounded,  dreffed  their  wounds,  returned  to  thofe 
engaged,  encouraged  them  to  fight,  and  brought 
them  refrefhment.  The  battle  was  continued, 
even  in  the  ftreets,  with  equal  fury.  The  affault 
was  renewed  on  two  different  days  ;  till,  at  length, 
fuccours  arriving  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pyrrhus 
was  forced  to  retreat,  greatly  regretting  that  by 
the  delay  of  a  few  hours  he  had  fuffered  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  prize  to  efcape  him.  Pie  attempted  in 
his  retreat  to  pillage  Argos.  He  had  already  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  when  an  old  woman,  feeing  from 
the  roof  of  her  houfe  the  king  raife  his  fword 
againft  her  fon,  who  was  defending  himfelf,  threw 
a  tile  which  ftruck  him  on  the  head,  and  killed 
him. 

Misfortunes  revived  in  Lacedaemon  patriotic  Ag:s  nr. 
zeal,  and  the  love  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which 
had  been  greatly  enfeebled.  This  return  to  an¬ 
cient  principles  gave  birth  to  tragic  fcenes,  the 
principal  actors  in  which  it  will  be  neceffary  fhould 
be  known,  in  order  that  we  may  the  better  follow 
the  thread  of  the  intrigue.  Thefe  were,  Leonidas 
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king  of  Sparta,  the  fon  of  Cleonymus,  who  had 
brought  Pyrrhus  againfl  Lacedaemon  ;  Agis,  his 
colleague,  fuccelfor  to  his  father  Eudamidas ; 
Agehlaus,  his  maternal  uncle,  the  pretended  par- 
tifan  of  Leonidas  ;  Lyfander,  the  ephorus,  the 
friend  of  Agis ;  Cleombrotus,  fon-in-law  of  Leo¬ 
nidas,  the  enemy  of  his  father-in-law  ;  Chelonis, 
daughter  of  Leonidas,  and  wife  of  Cleombrotus ; 
Archidamia,  filler  to  Leonidas,  and  mother  of 
Agefillrata  ;  Agefillrata,  the  mother  of  Agis. 

Leonidas  had  palfed  feveral  years  at  the  brilliant 
and  voluptuous  court  of  Seleucus.  He  brought 
home  with  him  a  talle  for  luxury.  Under  fuch  a 
king,  an  ephorus,  named  Opytadeus,  thought  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered  to  repeal  the  law 
of  Lycurgus  which  deprived  every  citizen  of  the 
liberty  of  difpofmg  of  his  lands  by  gift,  fale,  or 
teftament.  This  law  was  already  continually  vio¬ 
lated,  but  without  its  infra&ion  being  authorized  ; 
and  about  a  hundred  families  were  in  polfelfion  of 
all  the  lands. 

Agis,  the  other  king,  a  young  prince  of  great 
hopes,  mild  and  modelt,  though  brought  up  by 
Archidamia,  his  grand-mother,  and  Agefillrata, 
his  mother,  in  delicacy  and  fplendor,  at  twenty 
renounced  pleafure,  lived  like  an  old  Spartan,  and 
faid  that  he  fhould  not  wifh  to  be  king,  were  it 
not  that  he  hoped  by  the  authority  that  charafler 
gave  him  to  re-ellablilh  the  ancient  difcipline.  He 
was  encouraged  to  this  undertaking  by  Agefilaus, 
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his  maternal  uncle,  an  eloquent,  but  not  very  vir¬ 
tuous  man. 

In  this  attempt,  he  found  an  aid  which  he  did 
not  expert,  in  the  fupport  of  Archidamia  and 
Agefiftrata,  though  it  was  from  them  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  education  fo  contrary  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  manners.  They  yielded  to  the  perfuafions  of 
Agefilaus,  the  brother  of  the  one,  and  uncle  of 
the  other,  and  brought  over  to  their  opinion  the 
molt  confiderable  women  in  the  date.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  object  of  Agefilaus  was  no  other 
than  to  fupplant  Leonidas,  by  forming  a  confider- 
able  party  in  his  favour  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Leonidas  was  fupported  by  the  rich,  and  the 
two  factions  commenced  open  war. 

The  law  in  favour  of  the  rich,  propofed  by  the 
ephorus  Opytadeus,  was  oppofed  by  another,  which 
Lyfander,  another  ephorus,  prefented  to  the  fe- 
nate.  The  principal  articles  of  it  were,  that  all 
debtors  fhould  be  difcharged  from  their  debts ; 
that  there  fhould  be  a  new  diflribution  of  the 
lands ;  and  that  as  the  number  of  ancient  families 
was  much  diminilhed,  the  vacancy  fhould  be  fup- 
plied  by  a  kind  of  adoption  of  the  youth  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries,  who  fhould  be  fubje&ed  to  the 
exercifes,  diet,'  and  difcipline,  of  Lycurgus. 

It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  this  law  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  people  ;  nor  was  itr  difliked 
•  by  a  great  part  of  the  fenate,  fince  it  was  rejected 
only  by  a  fingle  vote.  Each  of  the  parties  then 
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laboured  to  fupport  itfelf  with  the  authority  of  a 
a  king  ;  the  poor  with  that  of  Agis,  and  the  rich 
with  that  of  Leonidas.  As  the  latter  pofleffed 
firmneis,  and  even  inlluence  with  the  people,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  injure  him  with  themj 
but  the  ephorus  Lyfander  inftifuted .  a  profecution 
againll  him  for  having  married  a  foreign  woman, 
a  crime  punifhed  with  death  in  a  king  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  Leonidas  was  fo  terrified  at  this  accufation, 
that  he  fought  an  afylum  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
Lyfander  then  introduced  on  the  fcene  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  hufband  of  Chelonis,  the  daughter  of 
Leonidas,  and  himfelf  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  abdication  of  his  father-in- 
law  demanded  and  obtained  the  crown.  Leoni¬ 
das  fled,  and  Chelonis  rather  criofe  to  accompany 
her  unhappy  father  than  to  reign  with  her  huf¬ 
band.  Agefilaus  had  planned  the  affafiination  of 
the  fugitive  king ;  but  Agis  difconcerted  the 
fcheme,  and  faved  him. 

The  two  kings  now  profefling  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  were  about  to  pafs  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  when  the  time  for  the  re-election  of  the 
ephori  arrived ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite 
faction  found  means  to  procure  themfelves  to  be 
chofen  into  that  office,  and  cited  Lyfander  before 
them,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
ephori,  his  colleagues,  propofed,  contrary  to  law, 
the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  diviflon  of  the 
lands.  The  accufed  had  recourfe  to  the  kings, 
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and  remonftrated,  that  the  ephori  having  been 
only  ellablilhed  to  decide  between  the  two  kings 
when  they  differed  in  their  opinions,  the  power 
of  thefe  magillrates  ceafed  when  they  were  agreed. 
In  confequence  of  this  reafoning,  the  two  kings 
went  immediately  to  the  ephori,  commanded  them 
to  refign  their  feats,  and  appointed  others  to  the 
office,  at  the  head  of  whom  they  placed  Age- 
filaus. 

This  man  poffeffed,  as  we  have  feen,  confider- 
able  abilities,  but  was  artful  and  wicked,  and 
equally  deceived  all  parties.  He  had  perfuaded 
Agis,  his  nephew,  a  young  man  of  a  frank  and 
open  difpolition,  and  an  enthufiaft  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  that  he  had  in  view  the  fame  objedl  with 
himfelf.  To  his  filler,  the  queen  his  niece,  and 
the  principal  ladies  of  Sparta,  he  reprefented  what 
a  noble  act  it  was  to  facrifice  their  riches ;  and  to 
the  people,  he  declared  that  he  laboured  only  to 
promote  their  interells,  though  the  impollor  was 
intent  only  on  his  own.  He  owed  many  debts,  and 
poffelfed  a  very  large  and  valuable  ellate.  When  he 
found  the  two  kings  were  agreed  with  refpedt  to  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  the  divilion  of  the  lands,  he 
fuggelled  to  them  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
attempt  both '  thefe  operations  at  once.  They  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  advice ;  and  all  obligations  were  firll 
ordered  to  be,  brought  in,  and  burnt  immediately. 
The  artful  Ageftlaus,  who  now  poffelfed  his  ellate 
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unincumbered  with  his  debts,  found,  means  to  de¬ 
fer  the  divifion  of  the  lands  5  and  a  war  taking 
place,  Agis  was  obliged  to  leave  Lacedaemon. 
During  his  abfence,  Agefilaus,  who  governed  in 
quality  of  ephorus,  was  guilty  of  fo  many  acts  of 
violence  and  injultice,  that  the  people,  already  ir¬ 
ritated  at  having  been  deceived,  drove  him  out, 
and  recalled  Leonidas.  Agis,  who  had  returned, 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  Cleom- 
brotus  in  that  of  Neptune. 

Leonidas  employed  every  means  he  could  invent 
to  draw  Agis  from  his  afylum  ;  but  none  of  them 
fucceeding,  he  corrupted  fome  of  his  friend?,  one 
of  whom,  named  Amphares,  had  an  immediate  in- 
tereft  in  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  deftrudtion 
of  his  family,  becaufe  he  had  borrowed  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  plate  and  rich  moveables,  which  he  expe&ed 
to  appropriate  to  himfelf  by  their  death.  They 
were  three  in  number,  and  feized  Agis,  when  re¬ 
turning  from  the  bath,  confiding  in  their  protection, 
and  carried  him  off  to  prifon ;  whither  the  new 
ephori,  appointed  by  Leonidas,  together  with  fome 
fenators  whofe  votes  had  been  bought,  immediately 
repaired.  Among  other  interrogations,  Agis  was 
afked.,  whether  he  had  not  been  forced  by  Lyfan- 
der  and  Agefilaus  to  do  what  he  had  clone.  He 
replied :  I  have  not  been  forced  by  any  perfon : 

st  I  formed  the  defign  myfelf,  and  r»y  intention 
ct  was  to  reftore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.”  “  But 
do  you-  not  now,”  faicl  one  of  the  judges,  “  re- 
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ft  pent  of  your  rafhnefs  ?”  44  No,”  replied  he ; 
44  death,  which  is  before  my  eyes,  cannot  make 
44  me  repent  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  a&ion.” 
This  anfwer  was  his  fentence :  the  ephori  con¬ 
demned  him  to  be  ftrangled.  It  was  difficult  to 
fine  an  executioner,  for  the  guards  melted  intp 
tears.  44  My  friend,”  faid  the  king  to  one  of 
them,.44  weep  not  for  me,  for  I  have  not  merited 
44  the  puniffiment  I  am  to  undergo :  I  am  happier 
“  than  thofe  who  have  condemned  me.”  He  fuf- 
fered  death  with  a  firmnefs  worthy  of  his  rank  and 
the  character  he  had  fuftained. 

Amphares,  one  of  the  traitors  who  had  feized 
him,  prefided  at  the  execution.  When  it  was 
over,  on  coming  out  of  the  dungeon,  he  met  Age- 
ftftrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet.  He  railed  her :  44  Your  fon,”  fafd  he, 
44  has  no  ill  treatment  to  fear  ;  you  may  go  in  and 
44  fee  him.”  She  requefted  the  fame  permiffion 
for  Archidamia,  her  mother,  and  it  was  granted. 
The  latter  entered  firft  into  the  dungeon.  Am¬ 
phares  caufed  the  doors  to  be  (hut,  and  ordered 
that  fhe  ffiould  be  immediately  ftrangled.  When 
he  thought  the  execution  completed,  the  monfter 
told  the  mother  ffie  might  now  go  in  if  fhe  pleafed. 
She  entered,  and  beheld  the  body  of  her  fon 
ftretched  on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging 
by  the  neck.  After  the  firft  agony  of  her  grief, 
Ihe  affifted  the  executioners  in  taking  down  the 
body,  and  laid  it  gently  by  the  fide  of  her  fon. 
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covering  it  with  a  linen  cloth.  Then  throwing 
herfelf  on  her  foil’s  body,  fhe  killed  it  tenderly, 
exclaiming  :  “  O  my  fon,  it  was  the  excefs  of  thy 
“  goodnefs  which  ruined  thee,  and  us  with  thee  !” 
Amphares,  who  liflened  at  the  door,  entered  in  a 
rage ;  “  Since  you  approve  the  adions  of  your 
“  fon,”  faid  he,  (i  you  fhall  lhare  their  reward 
and  immediately  ordered  her  to  be  ftrangled. 
“  May  the  gods  grant,”  faid  fhe,  “  that  all  this 
“  maybe  of  benefit  to  Sparta!”  She  prefented 
her  neck  to  the  executioner,  and  died. 

Leonidas  was  fiill  more  enraged  againfl  Cleom- 
brotus  than  againfl  Agis ;  and  the  former  would 
certainly  not  have  efcaped  with  life,  but  for  the 
intercellion  of  his  wife  Chelonis.  We  have  alrea¬ 
dy  feen  that  fhe  bravely  fhared  in  the  difgrace  and 
exile  of  her  father  Leonidas.  On  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion,  fhe  appeared  before  him  in  a  mourning 
habit,  in  a  fuppliant  poflure,  and  with  her  two 
children  in  her  arms,  and  addrefled  him  in  the 
following  pathetic  words :  u  Thefe  mournful  veft- 
“  ments  are  the  fame  I  wore  when  I  left  Sparta 
c(  to  accompany  you  into  exile.  Now  that  you 
“  are  reflored  to  your  country,  and  have  re-af- 
<c  cended  your  throne,  mull  I  continually  live  in 
“  tears  ?  Or  ought  I  to  put  on  magnificent  robes, 
“  when  I  fee  the  hufband  you  have  given  me 
“  ready  to  be  murdered  in  my  arms,  by  your  own 
“  hands  ?  If  Cleombrotus  cannot  appeafe  you  by 
e<  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children,  he  will 
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44  be  more  punifhed  than  he  deferves,  fince  he  will 
44  fee  expire  before  him  a  wife  whom  he  fo  ten- 
44  derly  loves.  For  how  fhall  I  be  able  to  endure 
44  to  live  or  appear  among  the  other  women  of 
44  Sparta,  who  have  not  been  able  to  move  by  my 
44  prayers  my  hufband  in  behalf  of  my  father, 
44  nor  my  father  in  behalf  of  my  huiband  ?  Un- 
44  happy  woman  that  I  am  !  I  was  born  to  fuffer 
4^  equally  as  a  wife  and  as  a  daughter,  from  thofe 
44  to  whom  I  am  united  by  the  mo  ft  tender  ties. 
44  As  to  Cleombrotus,  I  fufficiently  condemned 
44  his  conduct  when  I  forfook  him  to  follow  you  : 
44  at  prefent  you  will  jullify  it  yourfelf,  by  Ihewing 
44  the  world  that  the  defire  of  reigning  authorizes 
44  the  putting  to  death  of  a  fon-in-law,  and  difre- 
44  garding  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a  daughter.’* 
She  obtained  his  pardon ;  but  as  Ihe  had  refufed 
to  fhare  the  throne  of  her  hufband,  to  follow  her 
father  into  exile,  fo  fhe  now  attached  herfelf  to  the 
misfortune  of  her  hufband,  and  accompanied  him 
into  banifhment.  This  tragedy  concluded  with  a 
marriage.  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  was 
obliged  to  fly ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife, 
who  had  juft  lain-in,  behind  him.  As  floe  was  a 
rich  heirefs,  Leonidas  forced,  her  to  marry  his  fon 
Cleomenes.  Her  youth  and  charins  gave  her  a 
great  afcendancy  over  her  young  hufband,  whom 
fhe  infpired  with  very  different  fentiments  on  the 
fubjefd  of  government  from  thofe  of  Leonidas 
his  father.  As  to  the  perfidious  Agefdaus,  the 
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true  caufe  of  all  thefe  murders,  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  him.  He  probably  led,  in  obfcu- 
rity,  a  life  too  contemptible  for  the  notice  of 
hiftory. 

After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  Cleomenes,  his 
fon,  afcended  the  throne.  He  polfeffed  all  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  and  the  defire  of 
reviving  them.  His  reign  began  with  victories 
which  caufed  him  to  be  dreaded  by  the  ephori, 
who  feared  ieffthe  fplendor  of  hjs  fuccefs  fhould 
give  him  too  much  influence  with  the  people, 
Cleomenes  thought,  in  faft,  that  a  war  which 
would  render  neceflary  the  levying  of  an  army 
would  be  the  true  means  of  facilitating  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  defign.  By  the  application  of  money, 
he  prevailed  on  the  ephori  to  confent  to  the  re¬ 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  troops.  Crateliclea,  his  mother, 
the  widow  of  Leonidas,  who  was  far  from  having 
adopted  the  opinions  of  her  hufband,  fupported 
the  divifion  of  the  lands.  She,  after  fome  time, 
married  again,  in  order  to  {Lengthen  the  party 
of  her  fon,  with  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
Sparta.  She  declared  herfelf  willing  to  give  up 
her  eftates,  in  cafe  a  new  divifion  fhould  take 
place,  and  prevailed  on  her  hufband  to  make  the 
fame  promife. 

Cleomenes  took  with  him  to  the  war  thofe- 
whom  he  mod  fafpe&ed,  and  fignalized  himfelf 
by  achievements  worthy  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
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prince.  When  ready  to  return,  he  fatigued  his 
army  with  marches  and  counter-marches  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  many  requefted  to  be  left  in  the 
places  that  had  been  conquered.  He  took  with 
him,  therefore,  only  thofe  who  were  friendly  to  his 
defigns.  When  he  arrived  near  Sparta,  he  fent 
before  him  a  body  of  troops  in  whom  he  could 
confide  to  rid  him  of  the  ephori,  from  whom  he 
had  already  experienced,  and  ftill  feared,  refiftance. 
Of  the  ephori,  four  were  killed,  and  the  fifth  made 
his  efcape. 

On  the  next  day,  Cleomenes  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  forum,  ordering  all  the  chairs  of  the 
ephori  to  be  removed,  except  one  which  he  re- 
ferved  for  himfelf.  After  having  given  an  account 
to  the  people  of  his  conduct  and  his  intentions, 
he  protefted  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  inclination 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  vio¬ 
lent  meafures,  and  that  he  would  permit  himfelf 
but  one  more,  which  was  the  banilhment  of  eighty 
citizens,  whofe  names  he  caufed  to  be  fixed  up. 
He  was  the  firft  to  deliver  up  his  whole  property 
to  the  public  Hock.  His  friends  and  father-in- 
law  imitated  his  example.  In  the  divifion  of  the 
lands  he  alfigned  a  portion  to  each  of  thofe  he 
had  banilhed,  and  promifed  to  recal  them  as  foon 

•I  _ 

as  Ihould  be  confident  with  the  public  fafety.  He  . 
appointed  his  brother  Euclidas  to  be  king  with 
him,  which  greatly  pleafed  the  people,  who  feared 
that  he  wilhed  to  occupy  the  throne  alone.  The 
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other  laws  of  Lycurgus,  efpecially  thofe  relative  to 
the  education  of  children,  were  re-eftablifhed  ;  and, 
to  fupport  thefe  changes,  he  levied  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  which  he  difciplinad  and  armed 
in  a  new  manner.  He  gave,  with  refpedb  to  luxu¬ 
ry,  the  example  which  he  prefcribed.  He  had 
neither  rich  habits  nor  coftly  furniture ;  but  in 
every  thing  preferved  the  ancient  auflerity.  He 
did  not,  however,  lay  afide  that  gaiety  and  affabi¬ 
lity  which  was  natural  to  him ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that,  a  friend  to  liberty,  even  at  the  table,  he  would 
not  permit  too  preffing  invitations  to  be  a  conflraint 
on  the  freedom  of  enjoyment. 

Unhappily,  a  rivalry  arofe  between  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus  the  chief  of  the  Achasans.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  exertions  and  abilities  of  their  king, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  enfeebled  by  former  wars, 
were  unfuccefsful.  Cleomenes,  preffed  by  the 
enemy,  had  recourfe  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
who  promifed  him  fuccours,  on  condition  that  he 
would  fend  him  his  wife  and  children  as  hoftages. 
This  demand  extremely  embarra^ed  Cleomenes. 
More  than  once  he  refolved  to  fpeak  to  his  mother 
on  the  fubjeft,  but  found  himfelf  unable.  When 
at  laft  he  difclol'ed  the  propofal  to  her  :  “  What,” 
faid  fhe,  laughing,  “  is  this  the  mighty  fecret  you 
“  were  fo  fearful  of  telling  me  !  For  heaven’s  fake 
“  let  me  go  immediately  on  fhipboard,  and  be 
tc  conveyed  to  any  place  where  my  poor  body 
“  may  be  of  fervice  to  Sparta,  before  death  fhall 
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44  deftroy  it.’*  When  fhe  was  about  to  embark 
for  Egypt,  fhe  took  her  fon  afide  into  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  where  fhe  embraced  him,  and  bathed 
him  with  her  tears ;  but  feeing  thofe  of  her  fon 
likewife  flow,  fhe  faid  to  him :  44  Come,  king  of 
44  Lacedaemon,  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no  per- 
44  fon  may  fee  us  wreep,  or  behave  in  any  manner 
44  unworthy  of  our  country.  We  are  only  ma- 
44  fters  of  our  adlions ;  events  mull  happen  as  the 
44  gods  fhall  difpofe  them.”  When  fhe  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Egypt,  fire  wrote  ta  him  thus  :  44  King  of 
“  Sparta,  undertake  boldly  whatever  may  appear 
44  to  you  ufeful  or  glorious  for  your  country, 
44  and  do  not  fufter  yourfelf  to  be  retrained, 
44  through  fear  of  what  Ptolemy  may  do  to  an 
44  old  woman  and  an  infant.”  Thefe  were  the 
laft  effufions  of  Lacedaemonian  magnanimity. 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  the  Macedonians, 
obliged  to  fly  from  Sparta,  and  take  refuge  in 
Egypt.  After  having  been  at  firft  well  received, 
Ptolemy  conceived  fufpicions  of  him,  and  threw 
him,  and  thofe  who  had  followed  him,  into  prifon  ; 
where,  as  they  defpaired  of  efcaping,  they  killed 
each  other.  Ptolemy  caufed  his  body  to  be  fixed 
to  a  crofs,  in  the  fight  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
afterwards  put  to  death  with  the  remainder  of  his 
family. 

The  flight  of  Cleomenes  had  delivered  Sparta 
and  Laconia  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  contented  themfelves  with  holding  them  in  a 
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kind  of  fubje&ion  ;  but  fuffered  them  to  elect 
kings,  who  Were,  Agefipolis,  the  grand-fon  of 
Cleombrotus,  and  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  family,  but  procured  his  elevation  by  a  fum 
of  money  given  to  each  ephorus.  He  drove  out 
Agefipolis,  and  being  himfelf  threatened  by  the 
M  ephori  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  left  the  throne  to 
Machaniaas,  who  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
ephori,  and  was  killed  fighting  againft  the 
Achaeans. 

Nab  s,  After  his  death,  Sparta  groaned  under  the  power 
of  «iSTabis,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  molt  odious 
of  tyrants.  "  It  is  not  known  how  he  obtained  the 
throne,  but  it  is  known  that  when  he  was  feated 
on  it  he  fhewed  himfelf  the  enemy  of  all  who 
were  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth,  their  merit,  or 
their  courage,  murdering  fome,  and  banilhing 
others  that  he  might  afterwards  more  eafily  aflaf* 
finate  them.  He  invented  a  machine  refembling  a 
woman  magnificently  attired.  Whenever  he  wi fil¬ 
ed  to  extort  money  and  it  was  refufed  him,  he 
brought  forward  this  machine,  which  was  thickly 
fet  with  fharp  points  of  iron,  and  which  embracing 
the  unhappy  wretch,  forced  him  to  give  what¬ 
ever  the  tyrant  demanded.  Under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  cruel  and  iniquitous  as  it  was,  Sparta  re¬ 
covered  fome  portion  of  her  ancient  fplendor. 
Her  victories  forced  the  Achteans  to  call  in  the 
Romans  to  their  afliftance.  Titius  Quintius  came 
as  arbiter  between  the  contending  parties.  On 
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his  arrival  in  Greece  he  marched  againft  Lace¬ 
daemon,  which  greatly  alarmed  Nabis,  who  feared 
the  enemies  he  had  within  the  city.  To  prevent 
the  rifmg  of  the  latter  at  the  approach  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  he  affembled  the  citizens  without  the 
city,  and  furrounding  them  with  his  troops  re¬ 
minded  them,  in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  of  the  exertions 
he  had  already  made,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  fave 
Sparta,  declaring  that  he  was  ftiil  ready  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  every  danger  for  the  good  of  his  fub- 
jects  :  “  Rut,”  added  he,  “  I  fee  myfelf  forced  to 
“  require  of  you  one  thing  which  is  equally  ne- 
<c  ceffary  to  your  fafety  and  mine.  There  are 

among  you  perfons  whofe  conduct  I  fufpedt. 
“  I  propofe  to  confine  them  in  prifon  till  the 
“  danger  final!  be  paft,  when  I  fhall  be  extremely 
cc  happy  to  releafe  them.”  The  multitude,  afto- 
niffied,  remained  motionlefs,  while  the  guards  of 
the  tyrant  •  feized  eighty  perfons  of  diftinguilhed 
reputation  for  honour  and  integrity ;  and  the 
night  following  they  were  put  to  death  in  prifon. 
He  likewife  caufed  a  great  number  of  the  Helots 
whom  he  diftrufted  to  be  cruelly  fcourged  and 
put  to  death. 

The  Roman  general,  agreeably  to  the  policy  of 
his  republic,  permitted  himfelf  to  gain  fo  much 
advantage  over  the  tyrant  as  was  fufficient  to 
humble  but  not  to  deftroy  him,  left  the  reft  of 
Greece,  freed  from  the  fear  of  Nabis,  fhould  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  to  fubjugate.  A  powerftd 
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league  was  formed  againft  him,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  iEtclians ;  but,  notwithftanding 
the  numbers  of  the  united  forces,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  fucceed  againft  Nabis  but  by  furprize. 
After  his  death  the  Spartans,  encouraged  by  Philo- 
pcemen  the  general  of  the  JEtolians,  refumed  their 
liberty,  and  joined  the  Achaean  league. 

The  enflaved  condition  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
under  the  laft  tyrants  is  attributed  to  three  caufes. 
Firft,  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  is  always 
the  firft  ftep  towards  fervitude.  Secondly,  ths 
profcription  of  perfons  mod  diftinguifhed  for 
their  merit,  riches,  and  authority,  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  country.  Thirdly,  the 
patience  of  perfons  of  mild  and  amiable  character, 
who  in  the  midft  of  their  misfortunes  cherilhed 
hope,  and  believed  themfelves  free,  becaufe  the  re¬ 
public  was  enflaved  by  its  own  citizens,  and  not 
by  ftrangers.  Thus  difappeared  from  among  the 
powers  of  Greece  that  of  Lacedaemon,  which  had 
once  held  a  rank  fo  diftinguifhed.  It  had  not 
even  the  honour  to  take  its  place  among  the  Gre¬ 
cian  republics,  which  the  Achaean  league  fupport- 
ed  for  fome  time  againft  the  Romans,  and  nothing 
remained  of  Sparta  but  the  name. 

The  Achaean  League. 

Achaia  was  the  centre  of  the  moft  durable  con¬ 
federacy  that  has  exifted.  The  genius  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
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as  well  as  their  refpeftive  pofition,  mull  certainly 
have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  fuch  an  affocia- 
tion,  fmce  it  began  in  the  time  of  Gyges,  their  lafl 
king,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  termination  of  the 
heroic  ages,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  When  deftroyed  by  that  conqueror  it  was 
revived  under  the  name  of  the  Jchcean  league ,  and 
fupported  itfelf  with  diftinguifhed  honour,  till  it 
at  length  funk  beneath  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Romans. 

This  league  originally  comprehended  all  the 
provinces  on  the  continent,  properly  called 
Greece  ;  that  is,  Attica,  Megaris,  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  iEtolia,  and  Doris.  It  was  afterwards 
bounded  by  the  bay  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
Elis. 

Achaia,  though  originally  but  an  inconfiderable 
Hate,  rofe  infenfibly  to  a  degree  of  power  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  great  Hates  of  Greece.  This  pre¬ 
ponderance  it  owed  neither  to  its  population  or  the 
.valour  of  the  Achseans,  but  to  the  wifdcm  of  its 
laws.  After  having  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  their 
kings,  the  Achteans  formed  the  plan  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  which  all  the  cities  of  their 
fmall  republic  adopted  in  fuch  a  manner  that, 
though  thefe  cities  formed  but  one  body,  they  were 
ftill  all  independent  of  each  other.  They  were 
united  by  a  ftridt  alliance,  and  governed  by  the 
fame  laws.  They  had  the  fame  money,  the  fame 
weights  and  meafures,  the  fame  magiftrates  5  and. 
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ill  a  word,  there  was  fb'  much  conformity  between 
them,  that  all  Achaia  appeared  to  be  only  a  fmgle 
city.  It  was  this  which  induced  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  adopt  their  form  of 
government,  and  accede  to  their  league.  The 
laws  of  this  firfl  affociation  are  not  known,  and 
perhaps  were  no  other  than  the  neceflities  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  againfl  thofe  who  wilhed  to  fubjugate 
them.  When  a  power  arofe  which  they  could 
not  refill,  like  that  of  Alexander,  the  affociation 
ceafed  of  itfelf. 

But  the  Achaeans,  not  having  as  yet  had  time, 
under  his  fucceffors,  to  forget  the  value  of  liberty, 
refolved  to  lhake  off  a  yoke  equally  burthenfome 
and  difgraceful.  The  inhabitants  of  Patrae  and 
Dyme,  two  not  very  large  cities,  renewed  their 
ancient  affociation.  Other  neighbouring  cities, 
not  much  more  confiderable,  joined  them,  after 
having  killed  the  tyrants  who  oppreffed  them. 
The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  fmall  re¬ 
public,  in  which  liberty  and  equality  were  found 
united  with  a  fincere  love  for  jullice  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  induced  feveral  other  cities  to  imitate 
their  example.  But  the  league  acquired  no  re¬ 
markable  llrength  either  for  refilfance  or  attack, 
till  the  counlels  and  achievements  of  Aratus  had 
given  it  fome  confillence. 

He  was  the  foil  of  Clinias,  one  of  the  bell  citi¬ 
zens  of  Sicyon.  The  inhabitants  had  chofen 
Clinias  for  their  chief,  and  lived  happily  under  his 
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government,  when  Abantidas  found  means  to 
feize  on  the  fovereign  authority.  His  firft  care 
was  to  difpatch  Clinias  and  all  his  family.  Ara¬ 
ms,  though  only  feven  years  old,  would  not  have 
been  fpared  had  he  not  made  his  efcape  amid  the 
tumult  and  confufion  that  filled  the  houfe  when 
his  father  was  killed.  After  having  wandered  for 
fome  time  about  the  city,  he  by  chance  entered 
the  houfe  of  the  tyrant’s  filler  in  order  to  conceal 
himfelf.  She,  perfuaded  that  this  dellitute  infant 
had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof  by  the  impulfe  of 
fome  deity,  caufed  him,  the  enfuing  night,  to  be 
fecretly  conveyed  to  Argos,  where  he  was  educated 
with  the  utmoll  care  by  fome  friends  of  his  father. 

Aratus  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
formed  the  project  of  reftoring  liberty  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Notwithllanding  the  attention  of  Nicocles, 
the  fucceffor  of  Abantidas,  who  watched  all  his 
motions,  the  young  Sicyonian  found  means  to 
raife  troops.  He  fcaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon  in  the 
night,  and  Nicocles  immediately  fled.  The  next 
morning  the  people  being  aflembled  in  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  manner,  and  fcarcely  knowing  what  had  been 
tranfacted,  a  herald  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  : 
“  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  invites  the  citizens 
“  of  Sicyon  to  refume  their  ancient  liberty.”  Not 
a  fingle  drop  of  blood  was  Ihed  in  this  revolution. 
But  Nicocles  did  not  refign  his  power  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  it.  He  applied  to 
Antigonus  king  of  Macedon,  who  protected  and 
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fumifhed  him  with  troops.  To  refill  his  attack, 
Aratus  found  no  better  means  than  to  engage  the 
city  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Achaean  league,  which 
had  been  revived.  He  likewife  added  to  it  the 
city  of  Corinth,  the  citadel  of  which  he  took  from 
the  Macedonians.  This  became  an  important 
place  to  the  league,  which  was  foon  joined  by 
feveral  other  confiderable  cities,  whofe  kings,  de¬ 
nominated  tyrants,  voluntarily  refigned  their  au¬ 
thority.  It  is1  from  this  time,  nearly,  that  we  mull 
date  the  laws  which  formed  the  conftitution  of 
this  league. 

All  the  cities  were  fubjedted  to  a  great  council, 
which  alfembled  twice  in  the  year.  Each  of  them 
fent  to  it  a  number  of  deputies,  cho'fen  by  the 
citizens  by  the  majority  of  votes.  This  council 
enacted  laws,  declared  war,  made  peace,  concluded 
alliances,  and  difpofed  of  the  vacant  employments. 
The  prefident  was  chofen  in  the  general  affembly 
by  the  majority  of  votes.  He  might  be  at  once 
prefident  and  general  of  the  army.  He  poffeff- 
ed  very  great  power,  but  was  refponfible  for 
his  condudt.  He  was  alii  lied  by  a  council  of 
ten  magiftrates  called  demiurgi,  who,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  prefident,  had  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  civil  affairs,  and  might  even,  in  fome 
extraordinary  cafes,  fummon  the  general  affem- 
biy,  without  waiting  for  the  ftated  time  of  its 
meeting.  When  any  city  of  the  league  refufed  to 
acquiefce  in  the  refolutions  of  the  affembly,  or  to 
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furnifti  its  contingent  in  time  of  war,  it  might  be 
compelled  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  No  prince, 
Rate,  or  city,  could  be  admitted  into  the  league 
without  the  confent  of  the  whole  alliance.  No 
propofition  could  be  made  to  the  alfembly  by 
Grangers,  unlefs  it  had  firft  been  communicated  in 
writing  to  the  prefident.  The  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  were  forbidden  to  receive  any  prefents  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  The  general  affembly  could 
not  fit  longer  than  three  days. 

The  firfl  war,  of  any  importance,  entered  into  277? 
by  the  league,  was  againft  the  Lacedaemonians, 
engaged  in  it  by  Cleomenes,  their  king,  who 
found  it  requifite  to  give  employment  to  his  fub- 
jedts  ;  and  againft  the  iEtolians.  The  advantages 
obtained  by  thefe  two  enemies  compelled  tha 
league  to  call  to  its  aid  Antigonus,  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians  ;  and  this  combined  force  ruined  Cleo¬ 
menes.  The  iEtolians,  deprived  of  the  fupport 
of  Lacedaemon,  were  obliged  to  remain  quiet. 

As  they  lived  principally  by  plunder,  they  were 
foon  weary  of  the  peace  which  followed  the  war 
of  Cleomenes,  and  attacked  the  Meffenians,  who 
belonging  to  the  league,  called  for  its  aid.  It  un¬ 
dertook  their  defenfe.  But  Aratus,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  Achaean  troops,  fuffered  a  confiderable 
check,  in  confequence  of  which  he  advifed  again 
to  call  in  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  the  fucceffor 
of  Antigonus,  came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  league  J 
but  while  he  laid  walte  iEtolia,  the  iEtolians  ra- 
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vaged  Macedon,  and  all  was  confufion  in  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

A  court  intrigue  had  a  great  influence  on  thefe 
warlike  expeditions.  Philip,  a  young  prince, 
eager  to  acquire  glory  in  arms,  had  committed 
the  condudt  of  the  affairs  of  his  government  to 
Apelles,  his  minifter.  The  latter  took  umbrage 
at  the  efteem  which  his  mailer  teftiffled  for  Aratus. 
He  inllilled  his  own  fentiments  into  feveral  Ma¬ 
cedonians  of  rank,  and  formed  a  cabal  which 
laboured  by  every  means  to  overturn  the  influence 
of  the  flranger.  Many  enterprizes  failed,  and 
well-concerted  projects  proved  abortive,  becaufe 
they  had  been  advifed  by  Aratus.  Philip,  how¬ 
ever,  frill  perfevered  in  his  attachment  to  him, 
and  perceived  in  his  minifter  fuch  glaring  treache¬ 
ry,  that  he  refolved  to  punilh  it.  Apelles  re¬ 
turning  from  an  expedition  which  had  terminated 
profperoufly,  becaufe,  having  conducted  it  himfelf, 
it  was  his  interefc  it  fliould  fucceed,  on  his  arrival 
was  met  by  all  the  courtiers,  who  accompanied 
him  as  it  were  in  triumph  to  the  palace.  But 
when  he  expected  to  be  received  there  with  marks 
-of  the  greateft  favour,  the  guard  refufed  him  ad¬ 
mittance.  Immediately  the  crowd  of  flatterers  dif- 
appeared,  and  the  minifter  returned  home  difap- 
pointed  and  mortified.  As  he,  however,  poflefied 
real  abilities,  the  king,  who  hoped  this  little  re- 
•  proof  would  produce  amendment,  reftored  him  to 
his  confidence,  which  Apelles  again  ab*fed.  By 
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his  intrigues  he  produced  a  mutiny  in  the  army, 
on  account  of  fome  pretended;  injuftice  in  the 
divifion  of  the  booty,  of  which  he  faid  Aratus 
was  the  author.  Philip  then  thought  it  neceifary 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  He  dif- 
fembled  his  intentions  till  he  had  taken  all  the 
neceifary  meafures,  when  he  caufed  Apelles  to  be 
arrelted.  He  was  puniihed  with  death,  with  one 
of  his  accomplices,  another  of  whom  killed  him- 
felf. 

The  calamities  produced  by  thefe  wars  induced  Pndi&ion 
all  parties,  and  Philip  himfeif,  to  wiih  for  peace.  A*'L" 
In  the  conferences  which  were  opened  at  Naupac- 
tus,  Agelas,  the  ambaffador  of  the  allies,  delivered 
a  fpeech  in  the'  prefence  of  the  king  which  the 
event  might  induce  us  to  confider  as  a  prophefy. 

“  It  were  to  be  .wifhed,”  faid  he,  “  that  the 
“  Greeks  ilrould  not  thus  continually  make  war  on 
“  each  other,  but  that  they  ihould  rather  join 
“  hands,  and  unite  their  forces  to  defend  them- 
<s  felves  againil  the  barbarians,  from  whom  they 
“  have  fo  much  to  apprehend.  If  fuch  an  union 
“  cannot  be  eternal,  at  leaft  we  ought  to  unite  in 
<c  the  prefent  moment,  and  watch  over  the  pre- 
“  fervation  of  our  liberty,  now  threatened  on 
“  every  fide.  The  fhallowefl:  politician  cannot 
but  forefee  that  the  conquerors  in  the  foreign 
“  wars  now  carrying  on,  whether  Carthageans  or 
s<  Romans,  will  not  confine  their  ambition  to 
“  the  empire  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  but  will  attack 
<c  Greece.  Ail  the  Greeks,  and  you  efpecially,  O 
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“  Philip,  ought  therefore  to  refleft  on  the  dangers 
“  with  which  they  are  menaced.  You  may  avert 
u  them  from  the  Greeks,  if,  inftead  of  making 
“  war  on  them  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  you 
“  fmcerely  efpoufe  their  interefts,  and  watch  for 
sc  their  defenfe.  By  this  means  you  will  gain 
44  their  confidence,  and  engage  them  to  remain 
t4  faithfully  attached  to  you.  If,  panting  for  glory, 
44  you  are  ambitious  of  achieving  foine  great  en- 
44  terprize,  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  weft,  and 
44  profit  by  the  events  of  a  war  which  has  fet  all 
44  Italy  in  a  flame.  Seize  the  opportunity  with 
44  courage  and  prudence,  and  I  promife  you  the 
44  empire  of  the  world.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
44  you  fuffer  the  ftonn  which  is  gathering  in  the 
44  weft  to  burft  upon  Greece,  it  is  much  to  be 
44  feared  that  you  will  foon  be  unable  to  make 
44  either  war  or  peace,  or  even  to  regulate  your 
44  domeftic  affairs  according  to  your  own  plea- 
44  fure.” 

This  judicious  difcourfe  determined  all  the  par¬ 
ties  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  but  it  did  not 
continue  long.  Hannibal  engaged  Philip  to  take 
part  againft  the  Romans.  The  king  of  Macedon, 
to  render  himfeif  ufeful  to  his  new  ally,  thought 
it  lequifite  to  render  himfeif  powerful  in  Greece, 
and  feized  on  Ithome,  a  ftrong  place  in  Mdfenia. 
Aratus  did  not  greatly  approve  of  this  conqueft  : 
44  By  keeping  it,”  faid  he,  44  you  will  lofe  your 
44  principal  citadel — your  reputation.”  This  re¬ 
publican  franknefs  difpleafed  the  king.  Aratus 
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perceived  it,  and  retired  to  Sicyon  with  his  fon, 
who,  though  young,  was  already  highly  efteemed. 

Philip,  fearing  the  oppofition  that  might  be  made 
to  his  ambitious  projects  by  the  counfel  and 
bravery  of  thefe  two  men,  procured  a  flow  poifoa 
to  be  given  to  the  father,  the  efledts  of  which  ap» 
peared  only  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  ordinary  ma¬ 
lady.  Aratus,  however,  was  not  deceived  with 
refpedt  to  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ;  for  one  of  his 
friends  exprefling  his  furprize  at  feeing  him  fpit 
blood  :  “  You  fee,”  faid  he,  “  my  dear  Cephalion, 

<s  the  frujts  of  the  friendflnp  of  kings.”  The 
fon  was  treated  in  a  ftill  more  cruel  manner.  A 
poifon  vras  given  to  him  which  deranged  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  caufed  him  to  commit  fuch  abo- 
minable'-aftions  as  muft  have  rendered  him  both 
contemptible  and  odious  could  they  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  voluntary.  The  Sicyonians  ho¬ 
noured  the  obfequies  of  the  father  by  hymns, 
odes,  and  funereal  games,  and  decreed  that  diyine 
honours  flrould  be  paid  him.  He  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Achaean 
league. 

The  prophefy  of  Agelas  already,  began  to  be  *?96 1 
fulfilled :  Philip,  in  the  cities  he  befieged,  and 
the  armies  he  attacked,  continually  found  Romans 
at  their  head.  He  engaged  the  Achaeans  to  join 
him  againfl:  them.  The  troops  of  the  league  were 
then  commanded  by  Philopcemen,  who  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  during 
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which  the  Romans  prevailed  on  the  Achaeans  to 
unite  with  them. 

They  joined  their  forces,  and  forced  Philip  to 
accept  a  peace  on  the  conditions  which  Rome  and 
the  league  thought  proper  to  impofe  on  him.  The 
principal  of  thefe  was,  that  Philip  Ihould  evacuate 
all  the  places  he  held  in  Greece.  The  Romans 
were  defirous  to  retain  fome  themfelves,  in  order 
to  fecure  a  footing  in  the  country,  but  their  am- 
baffador  Flaminius  thought  it  would  be  more  to 
the  honour  of  the  republic  to  make  a  difplay  of 
difintereftednefs.  From  acting  the  part  of  an  ally, 
he  paffed,  according  to  the  haughty  genius  of  his 
nation,  to  that  of  a  proteftor.  Pie  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  Ifthmian  games,  at  which 
were  affembled  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
to  caufe  a  herald  to  proclaim  this  famous  decree : 
“  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Quintius 
“  Flaminius  proconful,  after  having  conquered 
iC  Philip,  and  given  peace  to  the  Macedonians, 
<c  declare  the  Corinthians,  the  Phocaeans,  the  Lo- 
“  crians,  the  Eubceans,  the  Magnefians,  the  Thef- 
cc  falians,  the  Perrhaebians,  the  Acheeans,  and 
<c  the  Phthiotes,  entirely  free.  All  thefe  nations 
“  fhall  live  in  an  independent  ftate,  and  be  go- 
“  verned  only  by  their  own  laws/’ 

By  this  general  liberty  the  Achaean  league  was 
ftrengthened  with  feveral  new  allies,  and  among 
others  Lacedasmon,  which  city  the  generous  Phi- 
lopcemen  delivered  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Na- 
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bis.  From  the  riches  found  in  the  palace  of  that 
ufurper  the  Spartans  took  a  confiderable  fum, 
which  they  propofed  to  prefent  to  their  deliverer. 
But  when  they  came  to  confider  of  the  manner 
of  tranfmitting  it  to  him,  fo  great  was  the  vene¬ 
ration  entertained  for  his  virtue,  and  the  fear  of 
offending  him,  that  no  perfcn  could  be  found  who 
would  undertake  to  make  the  offer  ;  and  they 


ing  Timolaus,  his  particular  friend,  to  acquit  him- 
felf  of  the  commiflion.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
obey  the  injundtion,  and  twice  he  wTas  fo  overawed 
by  the  frugality,  the  auflerity  of  manners,  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  of  Philopoemen,  that  he  dared 
not  fpeak  to  him  on  the  fubjedt.  Being  forced  by 
the  Spartans  to  return  a  third  time,  he  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  overcame  his  repugnance,  and  made  the 
propofal.  Philopoemen  liftened  to  him  coldly, 
aifembled  the  citizens,  and  after  having  expreffed 
the  lively  gratitude  he  felt,  added  :  44  Keep  this 
“  money,  O  Lacedaemonians,  to  purchafe  thofe 
44  who,  by  their  feaitious  difcourfes,  fow  difcontent 
44  in  the  city,  that,  being  paid  to  refrain  from  fpeak- 
44  ing,  they  may  no  longer  caufe  aifturbance  ;  for 
44  it  is  much  better  to  clofe  the  mouth  of  an  enemy 
44  than  that  of  a  friend.  As  for  me,  you  may  al- 
44  ways  rely  on  my  friendfhip,  which  fhall  never 
44  coft  you  any  thing.” 

Under  the  command  of  Philopoemen,  the  Achae¬ 
an  league  maintained  itfelf,  notwithflanding  all 
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the  fecret  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  undermine 
and  deftroy-it.  That  great  man,  who  has  been 
called  the  lafh  of  the  Greeks,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner  in  an  action  againft  the  Meffenians, 
who  had  feparated  from  the  league.  The  con¬ 
querors  were  divided  in  opinion  with  refpeft  to 
their  prifoner.  Some  could  not,  without  Ihedding 
tears,  fee  in  chains  that  hero  of  Greece  under 
whom  the  greater  part  of  them  had  fought  and 
conquered,  and  who  had  delivered  them  from  the 
tyranny  qf  Nabis ;  while  others  thought  they  view¬ 
ed  in  him  a  humbled  enemy.  The  latter,  that 
they  might  enjoy  this  fpedfacle  at  their  eafe,  re¬ 
quired  that,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  Ihould  be 
brought  into  the  theatre  ;  but  his  enemies,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  fight  of  him  revived  the  efteem 
and  affedtion  of  the  people,  hurried  him  away,  and 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  where,  wounded,  ill, 
and  fatigued,  he  paffed  a  cruel  night.  The  next 
day  the  people  afiembled,  and  it  was  propofed  to 
obtain  from  the  enemy  advantageous  conditions 
in  exchange  for  their  illuftrious  prifoner,  but  thofe 
who  had  excited  the  people  to  revolt  againft  the 
league,  fearing  they  Ihould  find  in  him  an  impla-, 
cable  enemy,  determined  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  executioner,  by  their  order,  carried  the  poi- 
fon  to  Philopcemen,  who,  when  he  faw  him  enter 
with  a  cup  in  his  hand,  railed  himfelf  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  enquired  with  a  calm  and  undifturbed 
air,  whether  the  youth  who  had  fought  with  him 
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had  efcaped  into  a  place  of  fafety.  “  Not  one  of 
“  them,”  replied  the  executioner,  “  is  either 
“  killed  or  taken.”  “  It  is  fufficieni,”  faid  Phi- 
lopcemen,  u  I  die  content. He  took  the  cup 
.and  emptied  it  with  an  expreffion  of  joy  in  his 
countenance.  It  was  not  long  before  his  death 
was  avenged.  The  Achseans  inverted  Meffene, 
and  required  that  the  murderers  of  Philopoemen 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  people  did 
not  herttate  to  comply  with  their  demand  ;  and 
the  principal  among  them,  named  Dinocrates, 
killed  himfelf,  the  others  were  furrendered  to  the 
Achseans,  The  urn  which  contained  the  alhes  of 
the  deceafed  hero  was  cafried  in  triumph  to  Me¬ 
galopolis,  his  native  city,  efcorted  by  the  whole  , 
army,  and  followed  by  the  Meffenians  who  had 
been  the  authors  of  his  death  in  chains,  and  who 
were  ftoned  to  death  on  his  tomb,  There  were 
few  cities  of  Greece  who  did  not  eredt  fome  tro¬ 
phy  to  Philopoemen. 

The  Romans  courted  the  favour  of  the  Achaean  injuftk 
league,  from  political  views,  as  long  as  they  feared  2836. 
i't  Ihould  fuccour  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war  5  but  when  they  had  con¬ 
quered  that  prince,  they  ceafed  their  complaifance, 
or  rather  .commenced  thofe  acts  of  injuftice  which, 
in  the  end,  tendered  them  mafters  of  Greece. 
They  not  only  excited  the  different  cities  to  make 
war  on  each  other,  but  even  maintained  fatal 
diffenfions  in  the  verv  heart  of  thofe  cities.  Their 
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ever  unjuit  their  pretenfions.  They  fuborned  the 
fiaves  againft  their  mailers,  kept  infamous  inform¬ 
ers  in  their  pay,  and '  foon  it  became  a  crime  to 
have  failed  in  attachment  to  the  inter  eft  of  the 
Romans.  They  drew  up  lifts  of  profcribed  per- 
fens,  and  lent  commiffioners  appointed  to  carry 
their  fecret  lentence  into  execution.  In  a  public 
affembly  of  the  Achaeans,  one  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  had  the  infolence  to  require  that  all  thofe  who 
had  affifted  Perfeus  fhould  be  previously  condemn¬ 
ed,  after  which  he  laid  he  would  name  them. 

Name  them  alter  they  are  condemned  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  affembly  ;  44  is  that  jufti.ee  ?  Begin 
“  by  naming  them,  and  let  them  defend  them- 

45  felves.  If  they  can  allege  nothing  in  their  jufti- 
e<  fication,  we  promife  to  condemn  them.”  44  You 
u  promife,”  replied  the  commiffioner,  44  why  all 
44  your  general  officers,  all  Who  have  held  any 
44  employment  in  your  republic,  have  been  guilty 
44  of  that  crime.”  Xenon,  a  perfon  of  great 
credit,  and  extremely  refpected  by  the  whole 
league,  then  rofe,  and  faid  :  44  I  have  commanded 

46  the  army  ;  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
44  chief  magiftrate  of  the  league  ;  and  I  proteft 
44  that  I  have  never  done  any  thing  contrary 
44  to  the  intereft  of  Rome.  If  any  one  can 
44  bring  a  charge  againft  me,  I  am  ready  to  juf- 
44  tify  myfelf ;  either  here,  before  the  affembly  of 
44  the  Achteans,  or,  at  Rome,  before  the  fenate.” 
The  ecmmiffioner  immediately  laid  hold  of  the 
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latter  expreffion,  and  faid :  <e  Since  Xenon  has 
“  named  the  fenate,  he  and  the  other  perfons  ac- 
ee  cufed  cannot  appeal  to  a  more  equitable  tribu- 
“  nal.”  He  then  named  thofe  who  were  accufed, 
and  ordered  them  to  appear  and  plead  their  caufe 
before  the  fenate.  They  were  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  in  number,  all  men  of  diftinguifhed  merit, 
and  this  was  their  only  crime. 

Their  departure  was  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the 
Achsean  league.  When  they  arrived  in  Italy  they 
were  diflributed  in  different  cities,  where  they  were 
kept  prifoners  as  if  they  had  already  been  con¬ 
demned.  The  council  of  Achaia  fent  deputies  to 
Rome  to  require  that  their  caufe  might  be  heard ; 
but  the  fenate  replied,  with  equal  treachery  and 
fallhood,  that  the  exiles  had  been  found  guilty  in 
Achaia,  and  had  been  only  fent  to  Rome  to  know 
what  punilhment  Ihoflld  be  inflicted  on  them.  The 
Achseans  then  fent  a  folemn  embaffy,  which  em- 
barralfed  the  fenate ;  but'  {till  they  anfwered,  that 
it  was  not  to  the  intereft  of  the  Achasans  that  the 
exiles  Ihould  return  to  their  country.  To  another 
embalfy,  which  defcended  to  fupplications,  the  in¬ 
exorable  fenate  gave  the  fame  refufal ;  and  thefe 
repeated  folicitations  had  no  other  effeft  than  to 
render  their  llavery  more  rigid.  Seventeen  years 
palTed  in  fruitlefs  applications,  till  the  exiles  were 
reduced  to  about  three  hundred ;  when  Polybius, 
who  was  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  and 
who  had  rendered  fervices  to  Paulus  JEmilius  in 
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the  education  of  his  children*  obtained,  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  that  the  affair  fhould  be  brought  before 
the  fenate.  Cato,  in  complaifance  to  young  Scipio, 
promifed  to  fupport  the  petition.  When  it  was 
prefented,  the  confcript  fathers  were  divided  in 
their  opinion  ;  however  it  appeared  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  was  unfavourable ;  when  Cato  rofe  up,  and 
affuming  an  air  of  great  gravity,  faid :  44  The 
44  world  muft  furely  think  we  have  nothing  at  all 
44  to  do,  to  fee  us  debating  with  fo  much  warmth 
44  whether  fome  poor  old  Greeks  fhall  be  buried 
64  in  Italy  or  in  their  own  country.” 

This  pleafantry  made  the  fenate  afhamed  of  de¬ 
puting  any  longer,  and  the  petition  was  granted. 
Polybius  was  for  fupplicating  the  fenate  to  decree 
that,  on  their  arrival  in  Achaia,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
inflated  in  all  their  offices  and  dignities  ;  but  before' 
he  prefented  his  requeft  he  afked  the  advice  of 
Cato,  who  faid  to  him,  with  a  fmile :  44  Polybius, 
44  you  do  not  imitate  the  wifdom  of  Ulyffes :  you 
44  wifh  to  return  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  to 
44  fetch  away  fome  wretched  tatters  you  have  left 
44  there.” 

Two  of  thefe  deputies,  Critolaus  and  Diseus, 
returning  to  their  country  with  the  delire  of  ven¬ 
geance  in  their  hearts,  propofed  to  reflore  the 
league  to  its  ancient  authority,  but  they  only  pre¬ 
cipitated  its  ruin.  They  had  neither  the  wifdom 
of  Aratus,  nor  the  courage  of  Philopcemen,  yet 
undertook  what  thofe  heroes  would  probably  never 
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have  attempted  under  the  fame  circumflances.  The 
ancient  patriotifm  was  deftroyed  among  the  great* 
and  only  exifted  among  the  populace  as  a  tran- 
fient  fermentation.  With  thefe  difpofitions  it  was 
impoffible  to  expefl  any  great  and  durable  efforts, 
which  were  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  oppofe  the 
art  and  perfeverance  of  the  Romans.  The  two 
Achseans  had  the  imprudence  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  front.  They  openly  declared  againfl  them, 
charged  them  with  the  word  intentions,  and  caufed 
their  deputies  to  be  infulted  by  the  people.  Not 
finding  themfelves  fupported  by  the  perfons  of  rank 
and  property,  they  ill-treated  them,  accufed  them 
to  the  people  as  enemies  of  their  country,  and  fet 
on  foot  profecutions  againfl  them,  which  obliged 
them  to  fly.  The  troops  of  the  republic  exhibited 
the  effeds  of  this  defertion,  being  compofed  of  a 
confufed  multitude  without  difeipline  though  full 
of  rafhnefs  and  prefumption. 

Such  was  the  army  which  Critolaus  and  Diasus  Taking  of 
oppofed  to  Mummius,  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  4857. 

A  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Achaean  republic. 
Though  blind  courage,  for  a  while,  held  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  fufpenfe ;  knowledge  and  experience,  at 
length,  obtained  it.  Critolaus  was  killed,  and 
Diaeus  fled,  with  all  fpeed,  to  Megalopolis,  his 
native  city,  and  entering  his  houfe,  fet  fire  to  it, 
threw  his  wife  into  the  flames,  left  fhe  fhould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  ended  his  own 
life  by  poifon.  He  might  have  retired  to  Corinth, 
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which  was  one  of  the  dronged  places  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  obtained  there  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation ;  but  the  Corinthians  were  fo  confounded, 
at  this  defeat,  that  they  did  not  even  think  of 
Ihutting  their  gates,  which  remained  open  three 
days ;  their  walls,  at  the  fame  time,  being  without 
defenders.  Mummius,  at  firft,  dared  not  enter 
the  city,  fearing  an  ambufcade.  At  length  he 
ventured,  and  having  fecured  poffeflion  of  it,  gave 
it  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  foldiers.  The  men 
were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  women  and 
children  fold  for  Haves. 

The  treafures  found  in  it  were  immenfe.  Co¬ 
rinth  furpaffed  every  other  city,  both  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  richnefs  of  its  datues,  pictures,  and  other 
valuable  effects.  Many  admirable  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foldiers,  who,  neither 
able  to  perceive  their  beauty,  nor  knowing  their 
value,  either  dedroyed  them,  or  fold  them  almod 
for  nothing.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  faid  that 
fome  of  them  played  at  dice  on  a  picture  painted 
by  Anilides,  efteemed  the  mod  perfect  piece  in  the 
world  ;  and  very  willingly  exchanged  it  for  a  more 
convenient  table  to  play  on.  But  when  the  fpoils 
of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  fale,  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus  offered  for  it  fix  hundred  thoufand 
federces,  or  about  five  thoufand  pounds  derling. 
The  conful,  furprized  that  the  price  of  a  pifture 
Ihould  be  carried  fo  high,  thought  there  was  fome 
magical  virtue  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  interpofing 
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his  authority,  retained  it,  and  carrying  it  to  Rome, 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Mummius,  in 
faft,  was  not  more  of  a  connoiffeur  in  works  of 
art  than  his  foldiers ;  for  when  he  put  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  flatues  he  had  taken  at  Corinth  on  board 
the  tranfports,  he  told  the  mailers  of  the  veifels, 
very  feriouily,  that  if  any  of  them  were  either  loft 
or  fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at 
their  own  coil. 

After  the  pillage,  the  city,  purfuant  to  orders 
from  Rome,  was  reduced  to  aihes.  The  gold, 
filver,  and  brafs,  which  the  Corinthians  had  con¬ 
cealed,  being  melted  together  in  the  conflagration, 
ran  all  into  one  mafs,  and  formed  a  metal  com- 
pofed  of  the  three,  which  became  afterwards  very 
famous,  and  in  great  requeil,  by  the  name  of 
Corinthian  brafs.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  de- 
molifhed,  and  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  With 
Corinth  fell  the  Achaean  league,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital.  The  Romans  aboliihed  the  popular 
government  in  all  the  cities  ;  they  were,  however, 
permitted  to  retain  their  own  laws,  under  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  a  praetor.  Thus  Greece  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  was  fubjected  to  an  annual 
tribute. 

Nero  reftored  to  Greece  its  ancient  privileges, 
and  transferred  the  tribute  to  Sardinia.  Vefpafian 
reduced  it  to  its  former  flate  of  fubjedlion.  Nerva 
and  Trajan  granted  to  Achaia  at  lead  the  fhadow 
of  liberty.  Conflantine  the  Great  placed  this  pro* 
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vince  in  the  prtefeflure  of  Illyricum.  On  the  di« 
vifion  of  the  empire,  Achaia,  with  the  reft  of 
Greece,  fell  to  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft.  During 
the  reign  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  the  Goths 
ravaged  thefe  provinces,  under  their  king  Alaric, 
and  reduced  the  beautiful  edifices  that  ftill  remained 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
emperor  Emanuel,  or  Manuel,  divided  Pelopon- 
nefus  into  feven  principalities,  which  he  bellowed 
on  his  feven  fons.  It  was  called  the  Morea,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry-tree, 
called  in  Greek  morea ,  and  in  Latin  morns.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  weftern  princes,  the  maritime  cities 
of  Peloponnefus,  with  moft  of  the  illands,  were 
allotted  to  the  Venetians.  The  Turks  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  Morea  under  Mahomet  II. 
By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699,  the  Turks 
yielded  it  up  to  the  Venetians ;  but  retook  it  in 
I7I5>  and  in  their  polfelfion  it  ftill  continues,  being 
governed  by  a  fangiac,  under  the  beglerbeg  of 
Greece,  who  refides  at  Modon. 

1  '  '  •  . 

iETOLIANS, 

^Etolia,  be-  The  JEtolians  are  reprefented  as  a  turbulent  and 
Locris  and  reftlefs  people,  feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves, 
EpTmTand  and  always  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  It  is 
Corinth.°f  added,  that  they  had  no  fenfe  of  honour,  were 
charatferofever  ready  to  betray  their  bell  friends  for  the  leall 
Ll^01"  and,  in  a  word,  were  confidered  by  the 
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other  Hates  as  outlaws  and  robbers.  This  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  drawn  by  Polybius,  the  Achsan, 
appears  to  be  exaggerated  :  the  iEtolians  were  not 
greater  robbers,  more  greedy  of  plunder,  or  vexati¬ 
ous  to  their  neighbours,  than  the  other  nations  of 
Greece.  Ardently  devoted  to  liberty,  they  Ihook 
their  chains  with  endeavours  to  break  them.  When 
attacked,  they  returned  the  attack,  which  produced 
a  continual  reaction ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  more  reftlefs  or  turbulent  than  the 
Achaeans. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  between  thefe  two 
nations  which  was  the  aggreffor;  or  which  gave 
the  example  of  a  conderation,  uniting  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  under  the  fame  laws,  and  forming 
a  federative  body.  The  conditions  of  the  ALtolian 
league  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Achaean ; 
except  that  they  did  not  engage  to  compel,  by 
force  of  arms,  thofe  who  did  not  concur  with  the 
majority  to  take  part  in  a  war;  a  moderation  which 
t^loes  honour  to  their  juftice  if  not  to  their  policy. 
They  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  at  their 
head  men  of  the  great  reputation  of  Aratus  and 
Philopoemen ;  but  they  did  not  want  for  men  of 
probity  to  advife  them,  nor  for  able  generals  who 
performed  illuftrious  achievements,  with  foldiers 
indefatigable,  intrepid,  perfevering,  equally  patient 
in  a  befieged  city  and  ardent  in  the  field,  and, 
when  occafion  required,  excellent  failors. 
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They  were  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  perfidious  infi- 
nuations  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  entered 
into  an  alliance  to  repel  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  they  were  threatened.  When  they 
hoped  that  the  Romans  would  aid  them  to  termi¬ 
nate  this  war  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fhould 
have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  Macedonians, 
they  faw  themfelves  deceived  by  their  faithlefs  al¬ 
lies,  who  finding  it  their  intereft  to  make  peace, 
concluded  one,  without  regarding  the  danger  to 
which  they  expofed  the  iEtolians.  The  latter  then 
accepted  the  aid  of  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

This  prince  had  been  prevailed  on  by  Hannibal, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  The  queftion  was,  whether 
the  war  fhould  be  made  in  Greece  or  carried  into 
Italy  ?  Hannibal,  always  perfuaded  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  only  be  conquered  at  home,  advifed 
the  latter ;  but  Antiochus  thought  it  would  be 
fufficient  to  raife  a  rampart  in  Greece  againfl  the 
ambition  of  thefe  republicans,  efpecially  if  the 
iEtolians  would  fuftain  the  firft  attack.  Antiochus 
endeavoured  to  gain  them,  and  with  that  view 
fent  ambaffadors  to  a  general  affembly  in  which 
was  to  be  difcuffed  the  propofition  of  an  alliance 
between  the  king  and  the  republic.  Fiaminius, 
the  Roman  general,  likewife  repaired  thither. 

The  atobaffadors  of  the  Syrian  monarch  made  a 
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Jong  enumeration  of  the  nations  which  their  mailer 
would  bring  to  the  aid  of  Greece,  diftinguifhing 
each  by  its  name.  Flaminius,  in  his  turn,  fpoke 
as  follows :  “  Attempts  have  been  made  to  terrify 
“  you,  by  enumerating  the  nations  which  you  are 
cc  told  will  inundate  Greece  like  a  torrent.  This 
<c  reminds  me  of  an  entertainment  given  me  by  a 
“  friend  of  mine  in  Chalcis,  who  is  a  man  of 
“  humour  and  treats  his  guefts  with  great  polite- 
tc  nefs.  He  invited  me  to  a  banquet,  at  a  time  of 
te  year  ■when  venifon  was  very  fcarce,  and  yet 
“  there  feemed  to  be  great  plenty  of  it  ferved  up 
“  at  his  table,  at  which  I  exprefied  my  furprize ; 
“  but  my  friend,  fmiling,  told  me  that  what  I 
“  took  for  venifon  was  nothing  but  pork,  dif- 
“  guifed  feveral  ways,  and  feafoned  with  different 
“  fauces.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  troops  of 
c<  this  mighty  king,  of  which  fuch  a  pompous 
ee  enumeration  has  been  made.  The  Dahee,  the 
<c  Medes,  the  Cadufians,  the  Elymaeans,  names, 
“  in  fad,  unknown  in  Greece  until  this  day,  are 
“  all  only  one  nation,  and  what  is  worfe,  a  na- 
<c  tion  of  Haves.  Whatever  difguifes  may  be 
“  ufed,  they  are  all  but  one  fort  of  men ; — what- 
<c  ever  the  fauce  may  be,  the  difh  is  the  fame.’* 
Flaminius  afterwards  proceeded  to  employ  politi¬ 
cal  arguments,  which  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
the  Achgeans,  with  whom  the  affembly  was  held, 
that  they  joined  the  Romans  ;  but  the  iEtolians  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus. 
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This  monarch,  in  his  exertions,  did  not  equal 
the  hopes  of  the  allies.  At  an  age  more  than  ma¬ 
ture,  he  married  a  very  young  wife,  in  whofe 
arms  he  forgot,  during  many  valuable  months,  at 
once  Rome,  Greece,  and  Syria.  He  was  the 
more  to  blame  for  this  negligence  as  he  ought 
efpecially  to  have  profited  by  the  firfl  ardour  of 
the  iEtolians,  a  people  formidable  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  enterprize,  and  whofe  impetu- 
ofity  was  terrible.  They  had  evinced  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  war  againlt  Lacedaemon,  which  was 
unable  to  refill:  them.  Antiochus  was  roufed 
from  his  lethargy  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  : 
he  was  driven  from  poll  to  poll,  and  after  a  con- 
fiderable  defeat,  obliged  to  embark  his  troops. 
The  iEtolians,  thus  abandoned,  took  refuge  in 
their  cities,  which  they  defended  with  vigour. 
Naupadtus,  one  of  the  principal  of  thefe,  refilled 
with  fuccefs  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  legions. 
The  iEtolians  took  advantage  of  the  gleam  of 
hope  afforded  by  the  raifing  of  this  fiege  to  en¬ 
deavour  at  obtaining  an  accommodation  with 
Rome.  They  made  their  propofals  in  the  moft 
fubmiffive  manner ;  but  the  fenate  received  them 
with  a  haughty  air,  and  adted  as  was  cuftomary 
with  them  when  they  wifhed  to  retain  every  thing, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  the  honour  of  an 
appearance  of  juftice.  They  propofed  an  alterna¬ 
tive  no  part  of  which  could  be  accepted,  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  iEtolians  fhould  either  pay  an 
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enormous  fum  of  money,  or  fubmit  to  whatever 
the  Romans  fhould  command. 

This  fum  it  was  totally  impoffible  that  the 
iEtolians  fhould  raife ;  they,  therefore,  enquired 
what  were  the  commands  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  fubmit.  But  to  this  queftion  they  re¬ 
ceived  only  very  vague  anfwers,  which  convinced 
them  that  the  real  objeCt  of  the  Romans  was  no 
other  than  to  fubjeCt  them  entirely.  Inflamed 
with  rage,  they  franticly  attacked  the  allies  of  the 
republic,  overrun  Macedon,  which  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  and  carried  fire  and 
fword  through  the  country.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Romans  gradually  advanced,  and  conduCt- 
mg  the  war  with  coolnefs  and  prudence,  were 
conflantly  fuccefsful.  They  took  Lamia,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  iEtolia,  and,  at  length,  fat  down  before 
Ambracia,  the  laft  Itrong  hold  of  the  .ZEtolian  re¬ 
public.  s 

The  Romans  employed  againfl  this  city  all  the 
ftratagems  and  machines  which  the  art  of  attack¬ 
ing  places  then  afforded  ;  and  the  JEtolians  ne- 
lected  none  of  the  means  of  defenfe  then  in  ufe. 
They  alfo  invented  an  ingenious  machine  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  progrefs  of  mines.  The  Roman  miners 
hollowed  a  fubterraneous  paffage,  continuing  it  till 
they  came  under  the  wall,  which  they  fupported 
with  beams  of  wood  till  their  work  was  finifhed, 
when  they  fet  fire  to  them,  and  the  wall  fell,  leav¬ 
ing  a  breach  of  greater  or  lefs  breadth,  at  which 
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the  affailants  entered.  The  befieged,  on  their 
fide,  opened  a  countermine,  where  they  heard  the 
flrokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  the  Romans  j  and  when 
they  met  the  oppofite  miners,  a  battle  enfued,  but 
the  befiegers  did  not  abandon  their  mine.  The 
Ambracians,  in  order  to  drive  them  out,  invented 
a  machine  which  they  brought  to  the  place  where 
the  two  mines  met ;  this  was  a  hollow  velfel  with 
an  iron  bottom  bored  through  in  many  places, 
and  armed  with  fpikes  at  proper  diftances,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  approaching  it.  This  veffel 
they  filled  with  feathers,  and  with  bellows  driving 
the  fmoke  on  the  befiegers,  obliged  them  to  leave 
the  mine  to  avoid  being  fuffocated,  which  gave 
time  to  the  iEtolians  to  repair  the  foundations  of 
their  wall. 

Ambracia  capitulated  on  rigid  conditions,  which 
foreboded  thofe  that  would  be  impofed  on  the 
whole  nation,  now  divided  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans.  Thefe  prefcribed  a  profound  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  people ;  that 
all  prifoners  and  deferters  fhould  be  given  up  ; 
that  a  heavy  fine  fhould  be  paid,  part  immediately 
in  ready  money,  and  part  within  a  limited  time ; 
that  forty  hoftages  fhould  be  delivered  at  the 
choice  of  the  vidtors  ;  in  fine,  all  the  mofl  humili¬ 
ating  and  opprefiive  conditions  that  could  be  im¬ 
pofed  on  -a  conquered  and  enflaved  people. 

The  Romans  after  this  took  offenfe  not  only 
that  fome  .ZEtolians  had  taken  part  in  the  war 
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againfl  Perfeus,  but  that  they  had  merely  inclined 
to  favour  that  prince.  All  who  had  incurred  this 
fufpicion  were  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  juflify 
themfelves  from  the  charge,  where  they  were  de¬ 
tained  prifoners,  and  never  returned.  It  is  faid, 
that  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  nation  were  affaffinated  for  no  other  crime 
than  being  fufpected ;  and  the  commiffioners  fent 
by  the  fenate  declared  that  they  had  been  put  to 
death  juflly,  fince  they  had  brought  on  themfelves 

arty. 

The  iEtolians  remained  in  a  flate  of  abfolute 
flavery  till  the  deflru&ion  of  the  Achaean  league, 
when  they  were  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  that  kind 
of  liberty  which  was  left  to  Greece.  iEtolia,  after¬ 
wards,  fometimes  made  a  part  of  the  eaflern  em¬ 
pire,  and  fometimes  was  under  the  government  of 
particular  princes.  In  1432  Amurath  II.  united 
all  the  parts  of  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.  The  famous  George  Caff  riot,  called 
Scanderbeg,  defended  it  a  long  time,  as  his  patri¬ 
mony,  againfl  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  left  a  part  of  it  to  the  Venetians.  The 
latter  loft  it  under  Mahomet  II.  whofe  fucceffors 
ftill  retain  pofTeffion  of  it. 

Athens  ( a  Province ). 

If  the  hiflory  of  nations  concluded  at  the  time  Athens, 
when  they  ceafe  to  be  political  flates,  after  the  de- 
llru&ion  of  the  Achaean  and  iEtolian  leagues,  no- 
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thing  would  remain  to  be  faid  of  Athens,  nor  of 
feveral  other  republics  which  have  been  fvvallowed 
up  in  that  of  Rome  ;  but  in  the  fragments  of 
ruined  edifices  we  frequently  find  fome  remains  of 
monuments  which  atteft  their  ancient  grandeur, 
and  ftill  excite  a  lively  intereft. 

The  fmall  portion  of  liberty  which  remained  to 
the  Athenians  after  the  deftruction  of  the  Achsean. 
league  was  envied  them  by  Philip  king  of  Mace^ 
don.  This  prince  threatened  them,  and  they 
called  in  againft  him  the  aid  of  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  the  Rhodians,  and  efpecially  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  latter  had  begun  to  acquire  a  tafte 
for  the  fciences  and  arts,  and  efteemed,  as  ho¬ 
nourable  to  them,  an  alliance  with  a  city  which 
was  juflly  confidered  as  the  centre  of  all  ufeful 
and  agreeable  knowledge.  They  fent  them  fuc- 
cours,  and  Philip  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly. 

This  important  fervice,  which  ought  to  have  at¬ 
tached  for  ever  the  Athenians  to  the  republic  of 
Rome,  did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  part 
againft  it  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus.  They 
wrere  excited  to  this  revolt  by  a  philofopher  of  the 
fed!  of  Epicurus,  named  Arifto,  who  was  held  in 
great  repute,  and  pofieifed  confiderable  influence 
in  Athens.  The  principal  citizens  did  not  approve 
of  this  new  alliance.  Arifto,  as  he  had  no  hope 
of  gaining  them  over  to  his  party,  refolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  oppofition  by  rendering  himfelf  mafter 
of  Athens.  He  concerted  the  execution  of  his  de- 
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fign  with  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
who  took  poffeffion  of  the  ifle  of  Delos,  and  pil¬ 
laged  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Delian  Apollo. 
This  ifland  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  Archelaus  therefore  declared  that  he 
would  caufe  the  booty  to  be  conveyed  to  Athens, 
as  originally  appertaining  to  that  city.  The 
Athenians,  delighted  with  this  aft  of  generofity, 
did  not  even  beftow  a  thought  on  the  efcort  that 
accompanied  the  prefent,  but  buffered  two  thou- 
fand  men  to  enter  the  city.  No  fooner  was  this 
force  within  the  walls  than  Arifto  difpofed  of  all 
the  offices,  and  reigned  in  Athens  with  fovereign 
authority.  All  thofe  who  were  favourable  to  the 
Romans  were  either  murdered  or  fent  prifoners 
to  Mithridates. 

The  war  now  began  to  be  carried  on  with  a 
cruelty  which  would  have  difgraced  the  moil  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  Rruttius,  a  Roman  general,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  fmall  ifland  which  had  afforded  an 
afylum  to  fome  fhips  of  Mithridates,  caufed  all  the 
Haves  to  be  crucified,  and  cut  off  the  right  arms 
of  all  the  natives  of  the  ifland  who  fell  into  his 
power.  This  Bruttius  preceded  Sylla,  who  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  againfl:  Mithridates. 
Sylla,  to  deprive  that  monarch  of  the  refources  he 
found  in  Greece,  refolved  on  the  fiege  of  Athens. 
This  city  was  then  very  ftrong,  and  confifted  of 
three  parts  :  the  citadel ;  the  lower  city,  com- 
pofed  of  two  parts,  feparated  by  a  thick  wall,  and 
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each  furrounded  by  a  flrong  rampart ;  and  the 
ports  Munychia  and  Piraeus  which  formed  but 
one,  and  were  joined  to  the  city  by  two  very 
high  and  thick  walls.  Arifto  undertook  the  de- 
fenfe  of  the  city,  and  Archelaus  that  of  the  ports. 

Sylla  flattered  himfelf  that  he  lhould  be  able  to 
carry  the  port  of  the  Piraeus  by  aflault,  but  was 
repulfed ;  he  therefore  determined  to  attack 
Athens  in  form.  He  blockaded  it  during  the 
winter,  and  employed  that  feafon  in  making  pre¬ 
parations,  and  efpecially  in  conflruding  machines. 
Whole  forefls  were  cut  down,  nor  did  he  fpare 
the  groves  and  trees  of  the  lyceum.  He  de- 
,  molilhed  all  the  edifices  of  which  the  enemy  might 
take  advantage,  or  whofe  ruins  might  favour  their 
approach.  As  the  country,  in  itfelf  fuflkiently 
fterile,  had  been  entirely  laid  wafie,  twenty  thou- 
fand  failors  were  daily  employed  in  bringing  pro- 
vifions  to  his  army. 

Thefe  expenfes  foon  exhaufled  the  military 
chefli.  In  his  diftrefs  Sylla  had  recourfe  to  the 
facred  treafures.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons, 
then  aflembled  at  Delphi,  and  requefted  them  to 
fend  him  the  treafures  of  Apollo,  folemnly  pro- 
mifing  to  reftore  to  the  god,  whom  he  truly  rever¬ 
ed.  the  value  of  what  fhould  be  advanced.  A 
native  of  Phocis,  named  C  aphis,  whom  he  fent  to 
prefent  this  requefl,  told  the  priefts  that  he  had 
been  charged  with  this  mefiage  againfl  his  will. 
He  wept,  and  entreated  them  to  confult  the  oracle. 
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The  god  returned  no  anfwer,  but  the  found  of 
his  lyre,  it  was  faid,  was  heard  in  the  fandtuary. 
When  this  circumftance  was  related  to  Sylla,  he 
faid  to  Caphis :  “  Does  not  every  one  know  that. 
“  muflc  is  always  exprehive  of  joy  ?  Go,  bring 
“  me  the  treafure,  and  be  affured  that  in  fo  doinsr 
“  you  will  abt  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  God.” 
Having  taken  this  liberty  with  one  divinity,  he 
made  no  fcruple  to  take  ,the  riches  of  iEfculapius 
from  his  temple  at  Epidaurus.  With  the  artirtance 
of  thefe  fupplies,  Sylla,  in  the  fpring,  proceeded  to 
invert  Athens  ftiJl  more  clofelv. 

j 

His  principal  efforts  were  direded  againft  the 
Piraeus,  which  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
equal  valour.  Sylla  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Archelaus,  .in  being  informed,  almcft  every  hour, 
by  the  fpies  he  had  within  the  city,  of  the  plans 
and  defigns  of  the  latter.  This  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  being  written  on  leaden  bul¬ 
lets  which  were  thrown  with  flings  into  his 
camp  ;  but  the  valour  of  Archelaus  rendered  al- 
moff  always  this  treachery  ufelefs.  Surprized  and 
attacked  contrary  to  all  expectation  and  proba¬ 
bility,  becaufe  his  defigns  were  difcovered,  he, 
nevertheleis,  repulfed  the  Romans,  and  even  ful- 
tained  three  afiaults  in  one  day,  without  yielding 
any  advantage  to  the  affailants. 

In  the  mean  time  famine  rapidly  increafed  in 
Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  lived  only  on  the 
herbs  and  roots  which  they  could  pick  out  of  the 
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walls.  In  thefe  diftrefsful  circumflances,  the  fena- 
tors  and  priefls  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of 
Ariflo,  entreating  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city, 
and  fur  render  on  any  tolerable  conditions,  but  he 
caufed  them  to  be  driven  violently  from  his  pre¬ 
fence.  In  the  midil  of  this  public  miferv,  the  ty¬ 
rant  and  his  friends  paffed,  like  true  Epicureans, 
their  days  and  nights  in  debauchery,  and  had  their 
tables  covered  with  dainties.  At  length,  when 
they  had  eaten  all  the  animals,  horfes,  dogs,  and 
cats,  they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  boiled  pieces  of  leather,  and  even  on  hu¬ 
man  fleih. 

Ariilo  then  pretended  to  have  companion  on 
the  people,  and  fent  deputies  to  Sylla  ;  but  thefe 
ambafladors  were  merely  declaimers,  who  talked 
of  Thefeus,  and  other  great  heroes  of  Athens, 
and  their  ancient  exploits  againfl  the  Medes  :  44  I 
44  would  advife  you,”  faid  Sylla,  44  to  keep  thefe 
44  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  another  occafion.  The 
4-4  republic  did  not  fend  me  to  hear  long  details 
44  of  your  ancient  prowefs,  but  to  punifh  your 
44  rebellion.”  The  Roman  general,  knowing  with 
what  violence  famine  raged  in  the  city,  quietly 
waited  till  it  fhould  be  compelled  to  furrender  at 
difcretion,  or  fome  commotion  fnould  deliver  it 
into  his  hands.  An  accident  haffened  this  event. 
He  learned  that  a  weak  part  of  the  city  was  but 
feebly  guarded,  attacked  it,  made  a  breach,  and 
entered  with  his  troops.  The'  foldiers  laid  down 
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their  arms,  and  the  people  begged  for  quarter. 
But  the  fame  people  had  before,  with  their  ac- 
cuflomed  infolence,  fpoken  of  Sylla  in  the  mofl 
abufive  terms  of  contempt,  for  which,  now  he 
was  conqueror,  he  took  an  exemplary  vengeance. 
He  gave  up  the  city  to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops, 
and  permitted  them  to  put  to  the  fword  even 
women  and  children.  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
The  foldier,  animated  with  the  refentment  of  his 
general,  equally  punifhed  thofe  who  had  offered 
the  affront,  and  thofe  who  had  not  prevented  it. 
To  the  inhabitants  who  efcaped  from  the  firft  fury 
of  the  army,  Sylla  granted  their  lives  :  but  he 
forbad  them  ever  to  repair  the  breach  by  which 
he  had  entered,  and  took  from  the  citizens  the 
right  of  choofmg  their  magiflrates ;  though  this  he 
foon  after  reflored. 

The  Athenians  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Pom- 
pey  againfl  Casfar,  and  fuftained  a  fiege  by  the 
latter,  who  pardoned  the  living,  as  he  faid,  for 
the  fake  of  the  dead,  and  took  Athens  under  his 
prote&ion.  After  his  death  they  fupported  the 
caufe  of  Brutus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Anthony. 
Auguflus  punifhed  them  for  having  declared  for 
the  murderers  of  Caefar,  their  benefa&or.  Ger- 
manicus  granted  them  a  li&or,  which  Was  a  mark 
of  fovereignty.  Vefpafian  reduced  Attica  to  a 
Roman  province,  faying  that  the  Athenians  knew 
Hot  how  to  be  free.  Adrian,  who  before  his  ac- 
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ceflion  to  the  imperial  throne  had  been  archon  of 
Athens,  either  honorary  or  otherwife,  when  he 
was  emperor  reftored  to  the  city  its  privileges, 
prefented  it  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
affured  it  of  a  certain  fupply  of  corn,  and  repaired 
its  harbours  ;  benefits  which  gained  him  the  title 
of  its  fecond  founder.  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Anto¬ 
ninus  the  philofopher,  confirmed  thele  privileges  y 
Severus  retrenched  them,  but  Valerian  was  more 
favourable. 

Conftantine  declared  himfelf  the  protestor  and 
friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  honoured  their  firft 
magiftrate  with  the  title  of  grand-duke.  The 
generofity  of  Conftantius  put  them  in  poffeflion 
of  feveral  iilands  in  the  Archipelago.  Under  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  they  fuffered  much  from  the 
©oths,  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  laid  in  ruins 
the  magnificent  edifices  that  flill  remained.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Athens  appertained  fuc- 
ceflively  to  the  Latin  lords,  to  the  Greek  empire, 
and  to  the  Arragonefe,  wrho  were  difpoflefled  by 
a  Florentine  named  Reiner  Acciaioli.  He  left 
Athens  to  the  Venetians,  and  Bceotia  to  his  natural 
fon,  named  Anthony.  The  latter  took  Attica 
from  the  Venetians,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
his  dominions  againfl  the  Turks,  but  loft  both 
them  and  his  life.  In  1687,  Athens  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians,  but  retaken  fome  years  after  by  the 
Turks,  in  whofe  poffeflion  it  ftill  remains.  The 
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fmaller  dates  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken,  have  undergone  the  fame 
changes  with  that  city. 

Bceotians. 

After  the  expulfion  of  their  kings,  the  Boeo-  Baotia,  be. 
tians  formed  a  republic,  at  the  head  of  which  licetp  Phocis , 

i  i  i  ,  .  a  a  a  and  Corinth. 

they  placed  a  praetor,  who  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  if  he  did  not  refign  his  office  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  year.  A  council  of  feven,  nine, 
or  eleven  members,  called  Bceotarchs,  was  a  check 
on  the  authority  of  the  praetor.  They  held  the 
firft  pods  in  the  army,  and  magidrates  named 
polemarchs  adminidered  judice.  There  were  four 
councils,  which  appear  to  have  been  compofed 
each  of  deputies  from  different  didriols,  who, 
when  affembled,  decided  in  the  lad  indance  on  all 
public  affairs.  It  is  remarked  as  a  Angularity,  that 
at  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  merchants  and 
artificers  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens,  though  they  were  excluded  from  all  public 
employments.  A  law  which  does  honour  to  hu¬ 
manity  forbad  the  expofing  of  children.  Thofe 
who  were  unable  to  maintain  them  might  apply  to 
the  magidrate,  who  found  fome  perfon  who  was 
willing  to  take  them  ;  and  the  child  became  the 
flave  of  him  who  brought  him  up. 

The  Boeotians  being  furrounded  by  republics 
more  powerful  than  themfelves,  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulfe  thus  given  them.  Their  plains  frequently 
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ferved  as  a  field  of  battle  for  their  enemies  and 
their  allies.  Sometimes,  likewife,  they  took  their 
Ihare  in  war ;  and  their  foldiers,  more  firm  than 
impetuous,  were  much  efteemed,  They  were  re¬ 
proached,  when  their  republic  drew  to  a  clofe, 
with  being  traitors  and  affaffins  ;  but  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple  never  becomes  wicked  on  a  fudden,  and  with¬ 
out  caufe.  They  were  opprefied  by  the  Romans, 
the  tyrants  of  all  who  did  not  meanly  crouch  to 
their  power.  The  Boeotians  were  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  refill  as  a  nation,  but  they  attacked  them 
individually.  Every  Roman  who  palled  through 
their  country  on  bufmefs,  or  for  traffic,  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  thrown  into  a  lake.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  caufe  of  the  abfence  of  thofe  who 
difappeared  was  even  conje&ured ;  but  it  was  at 
laft  difcovered.  The  Roman  proconful  who  was 
appointed  to  chaflife  them  impofed  at  firfl  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  whole  nation  ;  but  afterwards,  tem¬ 
pering  feverity  with  lenity,  remitted  the  greatefl 
part  of  it  ;  and  only  required  that  the  molt  guilty 
of  the  affaffins  ffiould  be  delivered  up  to  him.  They 
were  punifhed  with  death,  and  Boeotia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

Acarnanians. 

.  The  fituation  of  the  Acarnanians  attached  them 

Acarnama, 

between  more  than  the  other  Greeks  to  the  kings  of  Ma- 

/Etolia  and  ^  ° 

ppirus.  cedon.  The  conful  Flaminius,  however,  undertook 
to  engage  them  to  efpoufe  the  interefls  of  Rome 
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againft  Philip,  and  thus  to  deprive  that  prince  of 
his  moll  faithful  allies.  He  alfembled  them  at 
Corcyra,  where  the  plan  of  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  the  ratification  of  which  was  referred  to  a  fe- 
cond  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Leucas,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Acarnania.  The  propofal  of  the  Roman 
negociator  was  oppofed  by  fome  refolute  perfons, 
who  loudly  remonftrated  againft  the  infamy  with 
which  they  faid  the  nation  mull  be  branded,  by 
violating  the  faith  of  former  treaties.  The  people, 
violently  prejudiced  againft  the  Romans,  declared 
that  they  would  never  fubmit  to  that  imperious  re¬ 
public,  and  the  praetor,  or  prefident  of  the  affem- 
bly,  was  depofed  merely  for  having  propofed  the 
affair.  The  conful,  by  his  intrigues,  gained  at 
leaft  the  advantage  of  fowing  diffenfions  among 
the  Acarnanians.  He  hoped  that  their  divifions 
would  deliver  them  into  his  hands  without  a  de- 
fenfe,  and  in  this  confidence  laid  fiege  to  Leucas^ 
but  was  aftoniihed  on  approaching  the  city  to  fee. 
the  walls  lined  with  foldiers,  prepared  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous  refiftance.  Their  behaviour  correfponded  with 
their  appearance  :  three  times  Flaminius  attacked 
the  ramparts,  and  thrice  vras  he  repulfed.  The 
fiege  would  probably  have  been  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  fome 
banifhed  Italians,  who,  to  obtain  their  pardon,  in¬ 
troduced  the  Romans  into  the  place.  The  taking 
of  the  capital  fo  terrified  the  Acarnanians  that  they 
abandoned  Philip,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Romans, 
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who  left  Acarnania  in  poffeffion  of  its  own  laws, 
till  it  was  made  a  Roman  province,  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Corinth. 

Epirots. 

Ep.:  ru<, t*-  The  Epirots  afforded  a  linking  example  of  the 

iiT, ^ he  °  inhumanity  of  the  Roman  republic,  which,  from 
cediwT’  the  bofom  of  its  triumphs  and  its  pleafures,  fent 
n'i'anfea10*  hre  a*td  fword  through  every  nation  that  hefitated 
to  fubmit  to  its  abfolute  will ;  and  impofed  on  its 
generals  the  neceftity  of  executing,  even  againft 
their  inclination,  the  proferiptions  it  commanded. 

This  nation  received  its  liberty  from  Deidamia, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Pyrrhus.  She,  dying  with¬ 
out  iifue,  bequeathed  to  the  Epirots  freedom  from 
monarchical  power  ;  and  they  eftablifhed  a  repub¬ 
lican  government,  under  the  authority  of  magif- 
trates  elefted  annually  in  a  general  affembly. 
'jSie  kings  of  Macedon,  regretting  that  the  Epi¬ 
rots,  who  had  been  their  fubje&s,  fhould  have  ef- 
caped  from  them,  made  continual  incurfions  into 
Epirus.  The  Romans  fent  fiiccours  to  the  Epi¬ 
rots  againft  Philip ;  yet  Perfeus  found  means  to 
gain  them  to  his  party.  They  efpoufed  his  quar¬ 
rel  againft  the  Romans,  which  fo  irritated  the  fe- 
nate,  that  they  fent  orders  to  Paulus  JEmilius,  after 
the  conqueft  of  Macedon,  to  give  up  the  whole 
country  to  pillage,  and  raze  the  cities  to  the  very 
foundations. 

ASmilius  fired  tears  on  receiving  this  barbarous 
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decree,  but  he  could  not  decline  the  execution  of 
it.  Under  pretext  of  withdrawing  the  garrifons, 
that  Epirus  might  enjoy  complete  liberty,  he  fent 
bodies  of  troops  into  all  the  cities,  who  were  every¬ 
where  received  with  the  greateft  demonftrations 
of  joy  ;  and  on  a  day  appointed,  at  the  fame  hour, 
he  let  loofe  his  foldiers,  who  murdered,  robbed* 
and  pillaged,  under  the  condition  that  all  the 
plunder  fhould  be  brought  into  one  common 
flock,  and  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the 
troops.  Befides  the  gold  and  filver  referved  for 
the  public  treafury,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  were  fold  as  flaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  country 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  all  the  cities  of 
Epirus,  to  the  number  of  feventy,  were  difmantled. 

Epirus,  after  this  terrible  blow,  never  recovered 
its  ancient  fplendor.  It  became,  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  part  of  the  province  of  Macedon  ;  fell, 
after  Conftantine,  to  the  {hare  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft ;  was  preferved  to  the  Greek  princes, 
after  the  taking  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Latins ; 
received  from  the  victories  of  Scanderbeg  a  tran- 
fient  lullre ;  and  is  at  prefent  fubjeft  to  the  Ot¬ 
toman  emperors,  under  the  name  of  Albania, 
whence  they  procure  their  braved  foldiers. 
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Ionia. 

Ionia  contained  feveral  cities,  lefs  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  edifices  than  the  events  of 
’  which  they  have  been  the  theatre.  The  viciffi- 
tudes  of  each  of  thefe  cities  form  the  hiflory  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  principal  of  them  was  Phocasa, 
which  is  at  prefent  only  a  fmall  village,  named 
F oggia,  fituate  on  the  fea-fhore,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  Smyrna.  The  Ionians  and  Athenians  dif- 
puted  which  were  its  founders.  Its  inhabitants 
were  confidered  as  the  firft  Greeks  who  undertook 
long  voyages.  They  navigated  even  as  far  as 
Spain  5  and  found,  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  a  king 
who  received  them  very  favourably.  They  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  fears  they  were  under  of  an 
attack  from  Cyrus,  .and  he  generoufly  offered 
them  an  afylum  ;  and  on  their  declining  to  accept 
that  offer,  gave  them  a  large  fum  of  money  to  for¬ 
tify  their  city. 

In  fa£t,  they  were  afterwards,  as  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  attacked  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cy¬ 
rus.  When  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being 
forced,  they  afked  a  truce  for  three  days  ;  and 
Harpagus,  though  he  fufpedted  the  ufe  they  in¬ 
tended  to  make  of  it,  granted  their  requeft.  With¬ 
in  this  time,  they  embarked  their  wives,  child¬ 
ren,  and  all  their  riches,  and  failed  away  to 
Chios ;  where  they  propofed  to  purchafe  of  the 
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natives  fome  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  them  ;  but 
the  people  of  Chios  not  wilhing  to  have  them  for 
fuch  near  neighbours,  they  returned  to  Phocaea, 
furprized  the  Perfians  who  were  in  the  city,  and 
put  them  to  the  fword.  Fearing,  however,  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  maintain  poffeflion  of  it, 
they  did  not  remain  there,  but  again  fet  fail ;  bind¬ 
ing  themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  never  to  return, 
till  a  mafs  of  red-hot  iron,  which  they  threw  into 
the  fea,  fliould  appear  again  on  the  furface  unex- 
tinguifhed.  Yet  on  the  affurance  of  an  amnefly 
from  the  Perfians,  more  than  one  half  of  the  fleet 
returned  to  Phocasa. 

The  remainder  became  pirates,  and  infefled  the 
coafts  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Carthage  ;  and  made 
Alaria,  in  Corfica,  the  repofitory  of  their  plunder. 
Driven  from  thence  by  a  league  formed  againfl: 
them  by  the  nations  which  had  buffered  by  their 
depredations,  they  retired  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  Rhegium,  but  foon  left  that  place,  and 
fettled  in  Oenotria,  now  Ponza,  a  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  fea,  oppofite  Velia,  in  Lucania, 
which  their  anceftors  had  founded. 

Thofe  who  returned  home  lived  in  fubjedtion 
either  to  the  Perfians,  or  tyrants  of  their  own, 
and  had  recourfe  likewife  to  piracy,  carrying  their 
prizes  into  Sicily,  whence  they  committed  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcans,  but 
never  made  any  attack  on  the  Greeks.  Phocaea 
.declared  for  Antiochus  the  Great  againfl  the  Ro- 
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mans,  who  took  it,  but  granted  it  a  pardon.  It 
again  took  part  againft  them  in  favour  of  Attains 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  its  deffru&ion  was  de¬ 
creed  at  Rome ;  but  the  Maffilienfes,  a  Phocasan 
colony,  interceded  for  it,  and  with  much  difficulty 
obtained  a  revocation  of  the  fevere  fentence.  Pom- 
pey  granted  Phocasa  great  privileges,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it,  under  the  firit  emperors,  one  of  the  moll 
fiourifhing  cities  of  Aha  Minor. 

Smyrna  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
JEtolians.  The  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  driven  from  their  homes,  it  is  not  known 
by  whom,  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  Smyr- 
nteans.  But  the  latter  going  one  day  to  offer  a 
facrihce  without  the  city,  found  themfelves  fhut 
out  by  the  Colophonians ;  and  all  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  was,  that  their  effects  fhould  be  reftored  to 
them.  They  afterwards  were  difperfed  among  the 
cities  of  Alia,  who  adopted  them. 

The  vanity  of  the  Smyrnseans  led  them  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  their  city  was  founded  by  an  Amazon, 
rebuilt  by  Alexander,  and  that  it  would  never  be 
deftroyed  but  by  an  earthquake.  By  the  latter,  in 
fact,  it  has  often  buffered,  but  its  advantageous 
fituation  for  commerce  always  foon  caufed  it  to 
rife  again  from  its  ruins.  It  was  “  the  capital ; 
“  the  firft  and  chief  citv  of  Aha ;  the  ornament 
“  of  Ionia.55  Such,  at  lead,  it  is  ftyled  in  the  in- 
fcriptions  found  'among  its  ruins.  We  likewife 
find  among  them  very  beautiful  ftatues,  and  re- 
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mains,  in  excellent  prefervation,  of  a  theatre  built 
of  marble,  a  circus,  baths,  and  temples.  An  an¬ 
cient  author  informs  us  that  the  ftreets  were 
flraight,  broad,  and  paved  with  fine  ftone  ;  that 
there  was  a  public  library,  and  that  the  harbour 
might  be  fhut  in  at  pleafure. 

Smyrna  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  its  attachment  to 
the  Romans,  even  in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs, 
and,  efpecially,  during  the  greateft  fuccefs  of  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Smyrnaeans  carried  their  flat¬ 
tery  of  their  ally  fo  far  as  to  build  a  temple  with 
this  infcription  :  “  To  Rome  the  goddefs.”  The 
emperors,  efpecially  Tiberius  and  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  granted  them  great  privileges.  Smyrna  is 
fiiil  extremely  populous,  for  a  city  of  Afia,  and 
the  centre  of  a  very  adtive  commerce,  though  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who  favour  it  but 
little.  The  Smyrnaeans  were  confldered  as  much 
addicted  to  pleafure,  though  not  on  that  account 
the  lefs  brave. 

Clazomenae  firfl:  belonged  to  the  Lydians,  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Perfians,  and  next  to  Alexander.  It 
was  originally  built  on  the  continent,  but  after¬ 
wards  on  an  ifland,  which  Alexander  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  caufeway.  The  Romans  always 
treated  the  inhabitants  very  favourably,  orfaccount 
of  their  advantageous  fltuation  to  affift  them  in 
their  projects  on  Afia,  and  fupport  their  conquefts. 
They  were  declared  a  free  people.  Auguflus  era- 
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Ephefus. 


bellifhed  this  city,  which  is,  at  prefent,  but  an  in^ 
confiderable  place. 

A  fybil  gave  her  oracles  at  Erythrse  ;  Teos  was 

the  native  city  of  Anacreon ;  Priene  was  the  birth- 

% 

place  of  Bias  ;  Colophon,  of  Menander ;  and, 
even,  as  it  pretended,  of  Homer. 

Ephefus,  according  to  the  boafl  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  was  built  by  the  Amazons.  But  when  they 
rejedted  fables,  they  acknowledged  Lyfimachus 
for  its  founder.  He  was  difpleafed  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  city,  and  built  a  new  one  in  a  more 
advantageous  pofition.  But  the  Ephefians,  who 
refufed  to  remove  to  it,  were  very  unwilling  to 
quit  their  ancient  habitations.  Lyfimachus,  there¬ 
fore,  caufed  all  the  drains  that  conveyed  the  water 
into  the  neighbouring  fens  to  be  privately  flopped ; 
fo  that  on  the  firfl  heavy  rain  the  city  was  almofl 
entirely  laid  under  veater,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
extremely  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  new  city  that 
Eyfimachus  had  prepared. 

The  temple  of  Ephefus  wras  celebrated  both  for 
the  length  of  time  it  was  building,  during  which 
all  the  Hates  of  Greece  contributed  to  its  comple¬ 
tion,  and  its  deflrudlion.  It  was  burned  by  one 
Eroflratus,  in  order  that  his  name  might  defcend 
to  poflerity.  The  Ephefians  paffed  a  decree,  for¬ 
bidding  any  perfon  to  pronounce  this  name ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  this  prohibition  that  has  preferved 
it.  Eroflratus  has  been  treated  as  a  madman,  be- 
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caufe  he  burned  a  temple  to  eternize  his  name ; 
while  the  wifdom  of  thofe  is  not  even  fufpected 
who,  from  the  fame  motive,  carry  fire  and  fword 
through  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms.  But  the 
madnefs  of  Eroftratus  was  peculiar  to  himfelf.  The 
temple  was  built  in  a  marfh,  that  it  might  be  lefs 
fubjedt  to  earthquakes.  Whole  quarries  were  ex - 
haufted  in  its  ftrudture  ;  and  it  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  building.  A  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  kings  fent  each  a  column  feventy 
feet  high.  The  canals  which  difcharged  the 
waters  of  the  marlhes  ftill  remain,  and  are  taken 
by  the  prefent  inhabitants  for  a  labyrinth.  To 
fecure  the  foundation  of  the  conduits  or  fewers, 
which  were  to  bear  a  building  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
weight,  Pliny  tells  us  they  laid  beds  of  charcoal 
well  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool. 
The  temple  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  afylum, 
which  extended  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it. 
The  priefts  employed  in  its  fervice  were  greatly 
revered.  To  them  was  entrufled  the  care  of  the  fa- 
cred  virgins ;  but  they  fir  ft  underwent  an  operation, 
which  fecured  their  reftoring  them  as  they  received 
them.  The  great  Diana  of  the  Ephefians  was  a 
fmall  flatue  of  ebony,  which  was  found  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  believed  to  be  fent  down 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  To  the  trunk  of  an 
elm,  which  was  the  firft  fandtuary  of  the  goddefs, 
fucceeded  the  famous  temple  which  was  burned 
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down  on  the  fame  day  Alexander  was  born.  That 
conqueror  offered  to  rebuild  it  at  his  own  expenfe, 
on  condition  the  Ephefians  would  allow  his  name 
to  be  infcribed  in  the  front.  The  Ephefians  ex- 
cufed  themfelves  from  accepting  this  propofal 
with  great  ingenuity,  by  anfwering :  “  It  is  not 
<c  fitting  that  one  god  fhould  build  a  temple  to 

another.” 

Ephefus  was  long  the  principal  city  of  Ionia, 
and  governed  by  kings,  whofe  defendants,  when 
it  became  a  republic,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  fcarlet  cloak,  a  crown,  and  a  fceptre. 
A  tyrant,  named  Pythagoras,  filled  the  city  with 
blood  ;  and  did  not  even  refpect  the  afylum  of  the 
temple.  His  fucceffors  were  fupported  in  their 
power  by  the  Perfians.  Alexander  drove  out  the 
latter,  and  gave,  as  a  revenue  to  the  temple,  all 
the  tributes  which  the  city  paid  to  the  Perfians. 
In  the  war  with  Mithridates  the  Ephefians  de¬ 
clared  againft  the  Romans,  and  maffacred  all  of 
them  they  found  in  the  city.  The  fanguinary 
Sylla  punifhed  this  crime  only  by  a  fine.  They 
were  much  addi&ed  to  magic.  Ephefus  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  cottages,  inhabited  by  thirty  or 
forty  Greek  families  ;  the  harbour,  from  which  it 
originally  derived  its  riches,  is  choaked  up,  and  the 
temple,  which  greatly  augmented  them,  deflroyed. 

If  we  believe  ancient  authors,  the  Milefians 
founded,  fome  fay,  eighty,  and  others,  three  hun- 
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dred  colonies.  Their  city  poffeffed'a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle.  Near  Miletus  was  Mount 
Latinos,  where  the  moon  made  fecret  vifits  to 
Endymion.  Thales,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men, 
was  born  there.  This  city  was  agitated  by  do- 
medic  troubles,  and  the  inhabitants  net  being  able 
to  terminate  their  differences,  requeued  the  Parians 
to  become  their  arbitrators.  The  Parian  deputies, 
when  they  arrived  at  Miletus,  obferved  that  the 
fields  round  the  city  were  the  greater  part  of  them 
very  ill  cultivated,  and  requefted  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  examine  them  more  clofely.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  this  examination,  they  faid  to  the  Mile- 
fians  :  “  Bedow  the  fovereign  authority  on  thofe 
“  whofe  lands  are  in  the  bed  date  of  cultivation  ; 
“  for  they  who  manage  befl  their  own  affairs 
<£  ought  to  be  chofen  to  govern  thofe  of  the 
<£  public.” 

Miletus  maintained  with  fuccefs,  and  with  its  own 
forces  alone,  a  war  againft  four  fuccedive  kings  of 
Lydia.  The  Perfians,  after  having  been  the  friends 
of  Miletus,  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  dedrudtion  of  Miletus  appeared  to 
Phrynicus,  an  Athenian  dramatic  poet,  a  proper 
fubjejd  of  tragedy.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Mile- 
dans  excited  fo  much  the  compaffion  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  that  the  whole  theatre  burft  into  tears  when 
the  piece  was  reprefented,  and  the  magiftrates 
condemned  the  author  to  a  fine  for  renewing  the 
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memory  of  a  calamity  which  they  looked  upon 
as  having  befallen  themfelves,  ordering,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  tragedy  fhould  never  more  be 
adted. 

The  Milefians  returned  from  their  captivity, 
and  rebuilt  their  city,  but  they  could  never  reftore 
it  to  that  wealth  and  fplendour  which  caufed  it 
before  to  be  conndered  as  one  of  the  firft  cities  of 
Ionia.  They  had  the  misfortune  to  be  frequently 
fubjected  by  aomeftic  tyrants.  Among  others  of 
thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  who  maintained  great 
tranquillity  and  union  in  the  city.  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  fent  to  him  to  enquire  the 
fecret  by  which  he  preferved  fuch  an  undifturbed 
authority.  Thrafybulus  led  the  meffenger  through 
a  corn  field,  and  there,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
amufement,  (truck  off  all  the  ears  of  corn  that 
overtopped  the  reft.  The  Corinthian  underftood 
the  leffon,  and  reduced  it  to  practice. 

Alexander  reftored  to  the  Milefians  their  liberty, 
though  they  did  not  fubmit  to  him  till  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  They  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the 
Roman  republic,  and  (till  greater  under  the  em¬ 
perors. 

All  thefe  cities  compofed  what  was  called  the 
Ionic  league,  the  laws  of  which  are  not  known.  If 
there  ever  were  any,  they  were  not  very  vigoroufly 
enforced  ;  for  it  appears  that  almofl  all  thefe  cities 
had  little  connexion  with  each  other.  A  common 
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danger  from  any  foreign  power  might  unite  them  ; 
but  when  that  was  paft,  their  love  of  independence 
again  feparated  them. 

Eleven  cities  compofed  iEolis,  in  which  was  -®oiis,  bc- 

1  tween  Ionia 

Tr'oas,  the  territory  of  Troy,  more  famous  than  all  and  the 

J  .  Propontis. 

thefe  eleven  cities  together.  It  may  be  a  curious 
queftion  for  artifls  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  inhabitants  of  Pitane  made  bricks  that  would 
fwim  in  water  like  wood. 

Halicarnaflus  was  the  capital  of  Doris,  and  cele-  Doris,  Pro- 

*  #  montory  of 

brated  for  the  monument  which  Artemifia  caufed  to  Caria. 
be  erected  to  her  hufband  Maufolus.  It  was  an  edi¬ 
fice  fo  magnificent,  that  it  was  confidered  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  From  the  name  of  the 
king  to  whofe  memory  it  was  erefted,  fepulchral  mo¬ 
numents  have  been  called  maufoleums.  No  trace 
of  this  wonderful  work  of  art  are  now  remaining  ; 
but  the  pfodubtions  of  the  genius  of  Herodotus, 
and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  ffcill  remain.  He¬ 
raclitus  and  Callimachus,  two  famous  poets,  were 
likewife  natives  of  this  city.  Cnidus,  another 
celebrated  city,  preferved  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 

After  having  thus  fpoken  of  the  principal  cities  of  origin  of 
Ionia,  if  we  wifh  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  firft  govern- 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  that  country,  we  fhall  per-  religion, 
ceive  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  inhabitants  they 
found  there  were  the  defcendants  of  Javan  the 
fourth  fon  of  Japhet.  But  how  difficult  muft  it 
be  to  attain  any  thing  like  certainty,  when  we  can- 
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not  even  afcertain  who  thofe  Greeks  were,  whe¬ 
ther  Argives,  Meffenians,  Athenians,  or  others, 
who  founded  the  firff  colonies  ?  The  preference 
is  generally  given  to  the  Athenians,  but  without 
any  great  proofs.  From  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment,  Ionia,  in  which  mud  be  included  JEolis  and 
Doris,  palTed  to  the  republican  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  intermixture  of  democracy.  The  religion  of 
Ionia  was  the  fame  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
lonians,  who  had  been  very  brave,  became  volup¬ 
tuous,  effeminate,  and  fuperftitious.  To  them  is 
afcribed  the  invention  of  perfumes,  the  wearing  of 
chaplets  of  flowers  at  banquets,  and  the  art  of  pre- 
ferving  fruits,  which  were  excellent  in  Ionia,  one  of 
the  moll  delicious  countries  in  the  world,  in  which 
both  foreign  and  indigenous  productions  abound¬ 
ed,  which  were  exported  to  other  countries  in 
their  numerous  fleets.  The  lonians  found  their 
place  in  the  picture  of  thofe  nations  who  have 
been  pourtrayed  by  their  taftes.  The  Crotonians, 
it  was  faid,  love  the  Olympic  fports ;  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  fine  armour  ;  the  Cretans,  hunting  ;  the  Sy¬ 
barites,  magnificent  dreffes ;  and  the  lonians,  laf- 
civious  dances. 

Hiftory,  Befides  the  particular  frocks  fuftained  by  the 
cities  of  Ionia  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  there 
were  fome  that  were  common  to  them  as  a  col¬ 
lective  nation.  Either  as  fubjeCts  or  allies,  they 
were  under  the  government  of  Croefus,  to  whom 
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they  were  greatly  attached  from  the  miidnefs  of 
his  adminiftration.  They  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cy¬ 
rus  when  he  had  conquered  Croefus,  offering  their 
fubmiffion  ;  and  humbly  requefting  that  he  would 
treat  them  with  the  fame  favour  that  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  king  of  Lydia.  But  they  made 
this  fubmiffion  with  regret,  and  conftrained  by  cir- 
cumftances.  Cyrus,  therefore,  anfwered  them  by 
the  following  apologue :  “  A  piper  feeing  nu- 
“  merous  fhoals  of  filh  in  the  fea,  and  imagining 
“  he  might  entice  them  to  leap  on  ffiore  by  his 
“  muffc,  began  to  play ;  but  not  fucceeding,  he 
<c  threw  the  net,  and  foon  caught  a  great  quantity. 
“  When  he  faw  them  leaping  about  on  the  land, 
“  he  faid  to  them :  Since  you  did  not  think  pro- 
<c  per  to  dance  to  my  muffc,  it  is  to  no  purpofe 
“  that  you  dance  now.”  This  evidently  means  : 
Since  you  would  not  liften  to  me  when  I  invited 
you  with  miidnefs,  now  I  hold  you  by  force  I  am 
not  obliged  to  you  for  your  fubmiffion. 

The  lonians  were  fubdued  by  the  Perfians,  re¬ 
volted,  became  the  allies  of  their  conquerors,  af- 
fiftea  them  in  their  expedition  againft  Greece, 
and,  in  the  moment  of  a  deciffve  action,  deferred 
them  and  rejoined  the  Greeks.  They  participated 
in  the  liberty  which  the  Achaean  and  iEtolian 
leagues  gave  to  their  vicinity.  The  Romans  flat¬ 
tered  them,  and  at  lafl:  fubjefted  them,  like  the 
other  Greeks,  Like  them  all'o  the  lonians  detefted 
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and  maflacred  the  Romans.  Sylla  punifhed  t’hem 
by  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  and  laying  fuch 
heavy  fines  and  taxes  on  their  cities  as  reduced 
them  to  beggary.  Ionia,  impoverifhed  and  ex- 
haufted,  recovered  a  little  under  the  emperors, 
but  never  regained  its  former  wealth  and  fplendor. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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